GABRIEL SETOUN'S ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS STORY SEE PAGE. 7. 
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OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: 


BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


HOW THE PICTURE MAY BE MADE INTERESTING 
AND INSTRUCTIVE TO THE CHILDREN. 


BY WILLIAM DONE, B.A., 


Head Master of Brighton P.7. School. 


H#ADs. 


I. Christmas fare 
of to-day, 


Il. A glance in 
anobleman’s house 
four hundred years 
ago, 


I. Th Christ- 


mas dinner and 
how it was served, 


VOL. 


XVII. 


MATTER AND Meruop. 


The children will be only too eager to have 
a chat with the teacher concerning either their 
anticipations or their reminiscences of Christ- 
mas Day. In order to bring the contrast be- 
tween the present times and those of four 
hundred years ago more forcibly home to all, it 
would be well to summarise the articles of food 
eaten and the games enjoyed. 

Quite the central figure in the picture, on 
which all eyes are turned, is the Boar’s Head, 
borne in by the jolly master cook, who is fol- 
lowed by some of his kitchen assistants. 

Now in all the articles enumerated by the 
children as comprising their Christmas dinners, 
certainly there was no mention of boar’s flesh, 
Wild boars are no longer found in England, 
but they were common enaugh in the forests four 
hundred years ago. At that time London it- 
self was almost surrounded by woods, of which 
Epping Forest, Highgate Woods, etc., still 
remain. We read of the Lord Mayor and 
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MATTER AND Mernuop. 


chief citizens of London going hunting on 
stated occasions in Epping Forest. 

A very dangerous animal, too, is the wild 
boar, when it comes to hunting him. We can 
just see in the picture one of its tusks. These 
curve outwards from the lower jaw and are 
sometimes eight or ten inchesin length, The 
animal has been known to kill a horse and 
severely injure the rider with one sweep of its 
enormous tusks. 

Some rich people of to-day like to keep up 
the old custom of having a boar’s head on the 
table at Christmas, but they have to get them 
from Germany, where there are still many in 
the forests. ler Majesty the (Jueen always 
has one, and at Queen’s College, Oxford, the 
custom is still kept up. As the boar’s head is 
carried along the dining hall a carol is chanted, 
a which one verse runs : 


* The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you, masters, merry be,’ ete. 

If we notice the table in the picture there is 
an entire absence of many articles used now in 
serving a meal, There are no forks, the food 
was still eaten with the fingers. As the meat 
was passed round, each guest cut off a portion 
with his own knife or dagger and placed it 
upon a flat metal or wooden platter. Some of 
these platters may be seen in our museums to- 
day. Of course there were no potatoes, for 
America had not yet been discovered. Fancy 
what we should think to-day of a meal without 
potatoes! Though turnips, parsnips, carrots, 
and cabbages were grown, yet even these 
vegetables were used very sparingly. 

A man called John Russell, who wrote a 
book in 1440, containing bills of fare for 
dinner, makes no mention whatever of vege- 
tables. We have got much wiser now, and 
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Heaps. MATTER AND Meruop. 


know what an important part vegetables play 
in keeping our blood pure and_ healthy. 
Diseases such as scurvy and leprosy, which are 
in part attributed to the want of vegetables, 
have been practically stamped out in England. 

We see the page boy carrying a metal tankard 
of wine to the lord. The poorer dependants 
would have beer. ‘The wine was probably 
claret from France, but the beer would be | 
brewed on the estate. It is true that grapes 
were grown in England at this time, but the 
wine made from them was always very inferior 
to that which came from France or Spain. 

As we notice an absence of crockery, so 
there would be also probably no glasses. As 
a great rarity we might find some tall, thin, 
ani very precious Venetian glasses, sometimes 
even ornamented with jewels, but, as a rule, 
the rich people drank out of gold, silver, or 
pewter goblets, and the poor people out of 


horns 
2. Time at which Another interesting thing to notice about 
taken. our forefathers is the time at which they took 


their various meals Breakfast was at seven 
o'clock, dinner at ten, and supper at four. 
People went to bed at sunset, when the curfew 
was rung 
3. Hlow long it \ nobleman’s dinner lasted a long time. 
lasted. Great quantities of fish and fowl, besides other 
meats, with meat pies and tarts were con- 
sumed, and the time taken was about three 
hours. 

During the pauses, the company was amused | 
by jugglers, harpers, and tumblers. Every 
great nobleman, too, had a jester, or fool. 
We see him in the picture. He is dressed in 
gaudy parti-coloured clothes like those football 
shirts which are half one colour and half an- 
other. On his head was a cap with tassels and 
bells. In his hand was a short stick with bells 
round it surmounted with a representation of a 
cock’s « omb., 

The jester was, however, by no means a fool. 
His business was to be witty at other people’s 
expense. Ile was allowed, by virtue of his 
office, to say things to his lord that no one 
else dared to say, and by this means very fre- 
quently did much good. 

4. The dresses We notice two ladies sitting at table. The 
of the people. one on the right of the lord is probably his wife. 
What a peculiar head-dress she has! It is 
called the horned head-dress, formed by two 
curved wires passing above the head. Out of 
doors a light veil would be thrown over this. 
The other lady has a style just beginning then 
to come into fashion —the steeple cap. 

The lord's cap may be trimmed with ermine, 
with a feather and jewels. None of his de- 
pendants, however, would be allowed such 





luxuries Every man had to dress in those 
days according to his station in life. 
s. The room in We will notice finally the room in which the 
which the dinner dinner was served. It would be the largest 
was served room in the castle, and was called the hall. | 


The floor would be of stone and covered with 
rushes instead of carpet We see the rough 
stone walls are covered with hangings of 
needlework or tapestry. We have only to go 
to South Kensington Museum to see very 


beautiful specimens there pres rved, The 
pictures worked on the tapestry were usually of 
ligious subjects, 


A New and Original School Play for Boys, 


by Joseph Despicht, will appear in the 


| 








HOW TO GIVE A CHRISTMAS 
PARTY. 


BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER, 





‘CHILDREN,’ remarked a cynical writer, ‘are certain cares, but 
uncertain comforts’—a doctrine to which most of us in those 
despondent moments, when faith in ourselves and our fellows 
momentarily deserts us, are prove to subscribe. Speedy recantation, 
however, follows this temporary lapse into pessimism, and we 
seal our repentance by declaring with Martin Tupper that 

‘The friendship of a child is the brightest gem set upon the 
circlet of Society.’ Wherefore Christmas flourishes as the season 
wherein we vie with each other in our attempts to bring joy 
into the heart of young England. Hence the Christmas party 
which has been an institution in Blank School for several years. 

The party is given by the head master to the boys and girls 
of his frst class on the Saturday preceding the re-opening of 
school after the Christmas vacation. ‘To each scholar is sent an in- 
vitation, and it is certain that no event in the school year causes 
more satisfaction to the youths and maidens, soon to leave the 
fuld, than is afforded by this bit of pasteboard. The chief charm 
of the whole affair consists in the fact that utter disrespect is 
shown to the rooms wherein the busy hum of work is wont to 
reign supreme. Now we exclaim ‘ Better their laughter than a 
chamber neat,’ and the Lord of Misrule is the only ruling power 
recognised by young and old. 

By permission of the managers the central hall is at our dis- 
posal, and so are the busy fingers of the mistresses who have 
returned from their holidays. The catering is entrusted to the 
sympathetic hands of the worthy wife of the excellent school- 
keeper, who is able to provide us with a tea of bread and butter, 
cake, and biscuits, together with a supply of oranges and lemonade 
for the interval at a cost, for forty children, of less than thirty 
shillings, and, after the conclusion of the junketing, the master, 
each year, feels that he has had better value for this sovereign 
and a half than for any equal sum expended in any other direc- 
tion. 

Saturday comes, and the children are gathered round the tea- 
table, and lo! a miracle. They cannot be made to talk. Posi- 
tively the glibest of champion chatterboxes, whose tongue can be 
relied upon normally to go at a rate far exceeding the time-honoured 
record of nineteen to a dozen, sits speechless, and is only made 
more hopelessly dumb when asked to give a taste of his usually 
despised, but now demanded, quality. No, the ghost of shyness 
is at the banquet, and, albeit tull justice is done to the viands, 
silence, if not supreme, is at least the predominant party in the 
government of the feast. The master thus has his revenge, and 
makes much thereof; but, when clearing away begins, the ghost 
is laid and forthwith misrule asserts himself, and the master 
looks on at the usurpation with evident satisfaction. 

Next comes the programme, which is made extempore, being the 
source of much fun in the making. Singing, dancing, and the usual 
Christmas games comprise the bill of fare, the first item of which is 
a fixture, viz., musical chairs, the chicf aim here being to oust the 
master, who, being somewhat active, has hitherto held the field against 
all comers, a fact which causes some éadimage to pass and repass. 

But now the fun runs fast and furious, but not too fast for a quiet 
word, to give a playful lesson in courtesy and deportment, nor yet 
too furious for good manners to be strictly the vogue, for (tell it not 
in Gath) this merry Christmas party is valued as a unique oppor- 
tunity of developing, not only goodwill but a refined expression of 
it, to all men. 

The appended pregramme will indicate the nature of the 
revels :— 


Programme, 


(1) Masical Chaiis. (5) Pianoforte Solo. 
(2) Song. (6) Quadiille. 
(3) Polka. (7) Song. 


(4) Family Coach, [/nterval for refresiments. 
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(8) 1 went to Paris. (12) Pianoforte Solo. 

(9) Song. (13) Quadrille. 

(10) Highland Schottische. (14) Sir Roger de Coverley. 
(11) My Friend’s Chair. (15) Auld Lang Syne. 


The teachers present, from the head master downwards, lend 
themselves to the fun with a zest that brings to mind the injunction 
of the poet, which is obeyed to the letter: — 


‘He will not blush, that has a father’s heart 
To take in childish play a childish part; 
But bends his sturdy back to any toy 
That youth takes pleasure in to please his boy.’ 


So that, by the time the interval has been reached, all are thirsty, 
and not a few, of enviable digestive ability, are hungry. Thirst is 
allayed by a very inexpensive, yet none the less palatable, beverage 
concocted in accordance with the accompanying recipe: 





Powdered sugar - - - - - 4l|bs. 
Citric or tartaric acid - - - - 102. 
Essence of lemon - - - - - 2drachms. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of this mixture added to a glass of 
water makes an enjoyable drink that has stood us in good stead on 
many occasions, hence we unhesitatingly recommend its use. 

By the time the second part of the programme has been gone 
through it is past ten o’clock, and hands ere accordingly joined for 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and the party breaks up with cheers for the 
school which thus associates itself with the social as well as the in- 
tellectual side of the child, It must be added that, in connection with 
the cantata which is given each year, a little elementary instruction in 
dancing is given, and as dancing is equally catching with the measies, 
this is passed on and is available for making our evening infinitely 
more successful than it could otherwis: be, for children, even more 
than their elders, take unqualified pleasure in tripping the light 
fantastic, and certainly our party would fall very flat were it not for 
the dancing, which is a saltatory as well as a salutary lesson to the 
hoys against ungainliness. As for the girls they are by nature graceful, 
and to them dancing comes as a matter of course. It will Le 
observed that there is nothing ambitious or ostentatious about our 
party, which is as simple and family-like as possible, and to this, in 
our opinion, is to be attributed much of. the success that it un- 
voubtedly enjoys, constituting it a valuable side aid to the practical 
teacher who objects to be regarded by his children as Mr. Dry-as- 
dust. 





A ‘SCHOOL PLAY,’ AND HOW TO 
PRODUCE IT. 


BY JOSEPH DESPICHT. 


Author of * Should Men Wear Hats, and if so, When ?? ; 
‘4 Storm in a Tea-Cup,’ ete., ete. 


I.—THE PLtay. 

First select it. I say advisedly, ‘select’ it, for the whole plea- 
sure and possibly the whole success of the undertaking will be 
narred if the play be merely pounced upon, instead of veing 
chosen carefully and judiciously. ‘‘lroupes,’ of children even, 
vary considerably in ability and in general characteristics ; and the 
capabilities of the various places in which school plays are per- 
formed are just as diverse. In selecting your play, therefore, take 
care that you do not choose for a small room and a contracted plat- 
form what is suited only to a large hall and a stage of considerable 
limensions ; and, what is, perhaps, not quite so easy, carefully 
lect your play with a view to its adaptability to your youthful com 
pany. It is obvious that a band of born comedians would find 
themselves all at sea in a lugubrious tragedy, and the reverse of this 
is equally palpable and true. A very small amount of observation 
will reveal to any teacher the ‘bent’ of the troupe he has in 
hand, 
It is a grave error to let your play be too long. Three quarters 
an hour I should put as a maximum time for the duration of a 
hool play. Half-an-hour is generally long enough. In plays 
which extend beyond this limit the ‘parts’ are apt to grow over 
long for juvenile performers, and the youngsters playing them 
wear a worried look trying to remember their lines. Plays io 
one scene are decidedly preferable to those in two or more 
The ‘waits’ in a schoolroom, or even in a hall, with children 

‘forming, are extremely trying to the patience of visitors, and are 
nvariably a source of much anxiety to the master or mistress pro- 
viding the entertainment. If it be quite necessary to fill more time 





| one in a large theatre hear every syllable they utter. 
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than that mentioned above, two, or even three, short plays have 
more chance of success than one long one. 

The ‘School Play’ should also be simple without being goody- 
goody. By a ‘simple’ play I mean one in which the ‘ situations’ 
are understandable by youths and maidens of tender age, and with- 
in their range of experience. At the same time the play should be 
educational, Its diction as well as its lesson should be elevating. 
Much time will inevitably be spent upon its production, and pity it 


| were if no good and lasting result should come from such an expen- 


diture of energy and time. The ‘School Play’ can, | believe, be 
made of immense educational value if judiciously selected and care- 
fully prepared. Choose a play whose tendency will be to elevate, 
without appearing to have that for its chief object, one that will 
raise the tone of the scholars by the least obtrusive means. 

Lastly, but not leastly, the chosen play must be humorous. Its 
first object will be to amuse, and if it fail in this it will stand 
condemned. No educational aim will be sufficient excuse for 
calling an audience together merely to bore it. (Genuine laughter 
ought to be produced by a school play as well as feelings of 
a graver nature. But laughter itselt may be bought at too high 
a price. Occasionally, though rarely, I have seen performed 
by children farces of the ‘screaming’ type, written for adults, 
harmless enough when acted by the right persons in the right 
places, but full of much that is noxious for lads and lasses of 
fourteen or thereabouts. Against this I enter my gentle protest. 
Humour can be as full of fun as an egge is full of meat, and be at 
the same time as harmless as the chick that bursts from the shell 
thereof, 

Il.—Tue PLavers. 


Well, if it be necessary to ‘select’ the play, it is still more so to 
select the players. Anything ‘but an extremely careful distribution 
of ‘parts’ must lead to disaster. I take it that recitation, declama- 
tion, deportment, and so on, are essential parts of a good education, 
just as are reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. Consequently the dad 
production of the ‘school play’ stands in much the same category 
as inaccurate arithmetic or faulty orthography. If the school play 
is to be of any value to the participators in it, it must be done well. 
Less than this is disaster. 

Let the teacher—and to teachers only am I making these sugyes- 
tions—first read the play thoughtfully to himself with the Aersonse/ 
of his company in his mind’s eye. [Let him then allot the parts 
with a view to each player’s personal characteristics and power of 
memory. Next, in imagination, he should costume the little folks 
appropriately to their new individuality, and re-read the play with 
the newly-created beings in his fancy. If each part seems to sit 
we!l on each player, and each player seems to fill out each part, 
all is well ; if not, he must try again till such a state of things is ob- 
tained. No teacher will, of course, cast his embryo Sir Henry 
Irving to a vd/e suited to a coming Mr. Ilenry Nicholls, but there 
are mistakes of less degree than this which it is well to avoid, 

Having so selected his players, the instructor should proceed to 
read the work to them in a body, so that each may get a grasp of 
the whole thing, and may see the bearing his or her own part 
has on the final result. He should impress upon them the fact that 
each plays the whole of the play, just as each soldier may be said 
to fight the whole of a battle. 

And here | would suggest that no boy or girl should be chosen for 
any part who has not a suitable voice. This is the one great 
requisite, and cannot be done without. Faults of personal appear- 
ance may easily be obviated by costume or other simple means, but 
nothing can remedy a bad voice. . Let the teacher choose always 
voices that travel easily, and ‘tell’ rapidly without much exertion. 
It seeuis little less than marvellous when one observes how little 
effort some of our best actors and actresses use in making every- 
The juveniles 


| should be shown by demonstration that it is not noise or volume of 


voice that tells so much as the art of ‘pitching’ the voice the re- 
quired distance. ‘This art, by the way, is not be be learned in the few 
days or weeks preceding a performance, but requires studying, con- 
stantly and carefully, during the reading lessons throughout the 
year. If this is persevered in the selection of suitable exponents of 
* The School Tlay’ wiil present little or no difficulty to the ‘ teacher 
stage manager’ when the moment arrives for taking the matter in 
hand, 


LI1.—REMEARSALS, 


Begin early! I take it for granted that an ‘Annual Play’ has 
been selected, having the education value which alone justifies 
precious time boing spent upon it. What is to prevent the teacher 
using it occasionally as a variation on the ordinary reading book ? 
The meanings of difficult words may be studied, the pronunciation 
attended to: and such matters as aspirates, expression, enunciation, 
and so on, may be mastered by a whole class before any individual 
is cast fur a single ré/e. Big boys and girls swallow with avidity 
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such mental pabulum, when a chance of appearing in the ‘ Annual’ 
is offered as a bait. 

Kut rehearsals, pure and simple, should commence at least five 
or six weeks before the performance is to take place. It will be 
well to warn all taking part, that it is no easy task they are under- 
taking. uring the rehearsals the memory ought to be so tried and 
fortified that the prompter’s berth should be a sinecure when the 
important night arrives. Prompting, especially if it be audible to 
the audience, is a great destroyer of illusion; therefore, begin to 
rehearse early, and so have none of it. 

Again, I should advise that at every stage rehearsa/ an audience, 
however meagre, be invited to attend, Those forming it should 
he encouraged to laugh (I had almost said to weep, too) and 
applaud where their feelings prompt them to do so. This will be 
an incentive to good acting, will make the rehearsals interesting to 
the performers, and will act as a check on mere fooling. 

Ibuplicates of all ‘ properties’ should be used whenever the text 
requires them, If costumes are to be worn at the performance, 
the same, or something very like them, should be provided at least 
at the last three rehearsals, and the prompter should be asked to 
attend and take his part with scrupulous care, even though it be 
hoped that his services will not be called into requisition ‘at the 
finish. 

IV.—THE PERFORMANCE, 

The performance may be regarded as the natural fruit of the 
seed sown at rehearsal, but a few hints as to how to ‘gather in’ 
may be useful, 

Kor the supreme occasion let there be a manager-in-general, a 
stage manager, a property man, a prompter, some one in charge 
of the music (however much or little of this there be in the ‘bill’), 
and even some one to work the curtain and lights. If much cos- 
tume is to be worn, and more than one play to be performed, quite 
a band of dressers will be required. Have a class-room rigged up 
as a dressing-room, Have all the costumes spread out or hung up 
during the afternoon, and see that the name of the future occupant 
is attached to every garment, Let the company be assembled an 
hour, or thereabouts, before the hour fixed for the rising of the 
curtain, and let each performer actually see where his or her 
costume will be found at the critical moment for putting it on. 
Let those chosen to seat the people or sell programmes be asked 
to do so in a fairly quict manner, and beg of them to take seats 
while the play is in progress. Over cach door that leads to the 
street have printed ‘ Exit,’ and see that all such doors open out- 
wards, Do not let gangways be blocked by persons or seats, and 
take care that exits and entrances to the platform be not crowded 
by performers. Bear in mind that the giving of a children’s enter- 
tainment involves grave responsibility on those in charge. 

Just one other hint. Do not, if you can possibly avoid it, have 
masses (or classes) of children in the audience on the important 
night. Nothing is so irritating to an adult gathering as the 
buzzing sound made by groups of little ones, whose eyes only can 
he appealed to by anything that is presented on the stage. Give 
by all means a separate performance for children only, but on ¢he 
night \et children be excluded altogether, or only allowed to be 
present accompanied by a grown-up person. This I recommend 
equally in the interests of entertainers and entertained 


V.—CosruMEs. 


Some amount of costumes is absolutely necessary to the kind of 
play within the purview of this article Hlow much, and what 
sort of costumes, muSt depend greatly on circumstances. Speaking 
generally, [think the ordinary theatrical costumier is far too dear 
tor the usually straitened purses of school entertainers. Moreover, 
these firms do not care for this sort of business, and consequently 
the dresses supplied by them for school performances are often such 
wwiul misfits as no amount of tinkering will render presentable. 
lhere is a very practicable way out of the difficulty. About every 
scholastic establishment there are sure to be found lady teachers 
and others, ready, able, and willing to produce costumes ad 46 for 
the credit of the school, if their services are recognised as forming 
in important factor in the final result. These ladies are, as a rule, 
o skilful that any costume turned out by them is sure to sit more 
gracefully on the artistes than the ill-fitting ones supplied by the 
egular tradesmat If the performance is given for either of our 
rreat Benevolent Institutions, votes accruing therefrom should be 
ustly divided between all who have so worked in the cause of 
harity. At the same time we say, ‘Any costumes rather than no 
ostumes at all.’ Beware of carried lights and cotton wool ! 
Neither should ever be introduced, for obvious reasons, in a school 
play. 

MISCELLANEOUS HINTs. 

1. For every part in the play have a ‘study’ and an ‘ under- 

study,’ After the principals have performed a few times to the 


understudies, let the understudies play to the principals. The 
knowledge that there is some one ready to step into his shoes acts 
like ballast in a juvenile performer ; without it he is likely to get—- 
entété is perhaps the best word. Beside this, the whole per- 
formance might have to fall through in a case of sudden illness in a 
‘study,’ if no ‘under-study’ is ready to fill the gap. 

2. Head lights are far preferable to foot-lights, as being both 
safer and cooler. 

3. A little scenery is better than no scenery. 

4- A small string band gives varicty and colour to almost any 
kind of school entertainment ; but where this is unobtainable, a 
piano and harmonium, or two pianos, are excellent substitutes. 
To these may be added, with advantage, a few violins from the 
ordinary school ‘ violin band,’ where there is one in existence. 


‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY,’ 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY.* 


BY J. M BARRIE. 


THERE need be no apology offered for taking as the book of 


the month, in an educational Magazine, a story by J. M. Barrie ; 


and for various reasons this particular story is well worthy the 
earnest study of all who are interested in child life. Sesd¢/ 
mental Tommy is from first to last a psychological study of 
childhood ; it is a picture, and a masterly picture, of child-life. 
Not only do we follow the growth of the child from infancy, 
through boyhood to youth, but we see the workings of his 
mind; we note from our first introduction to Tommy his 
natural aptitudes and abilities, the effect of environment ; the 
modelling of circumstance, and in fact all that goes to make 
him the boy he is. For Tommy Sandys is no ordinary lad. 
There is something about him and in him which marks him 
off from others and makes him, even as a child, play his part 


| as one who is to be a leader amongst men ; a masterful man, 


even as his father had been. 
From the very beginning of the story—almost, we might 
say, from its somewhat startling titke—do we feel that we are 


| going to read the life and study the sayings and doings of a 


child of peculiar parts. Move than this, we are convinced as 
we read that Tommy Sandys—the son of Magerful Tam 
and poor Jean Myles—could not have been other than the 
lad he is here depicted. Comedy and tragedy and pathos, 
guilt and shame and remorse, are all blended in the courtship 
and marriage of his mother, and Tommy’s life, as it is here 
recorded, is a natural vindication of his melodramatic birth. 
‘My laddie,’ said his mother, ‘you came to me when my 
home was in hell, and we tholed it thegither, you and me.’ 
But Tommy is not the only child in the story. His little 
sister Elspeth is quite as firmly drawn as Tommy himself, a 
dear, clinging being, whose life is to love and to be loved. 
The story of her coming into the world, and of her gradual 
growing into Tommy’s life, is one of the most beautiful and 
most natural parts of the whole book. If it be charged with 
pathos, it is none the less lightened with humour—humour of 
that peculiar quality one has almost come to identify as 
Mr. Barrie’s, which is never very far from tears. There is 
also the inimitable Shovel, a veritable child of the streets. 
It is when Tommy and he are on their way to the ‘ blow-out,’ 
given by the ‘ Society for the somethink of Juvenile Criminals,’ 


| that Tommy gives a glimpse of his real—or was it only his 


dramatically real ?—life, that impressed even the unimagina- 
tive Shovel. 

‘ How long did I get in quod then, ‘Tommy ?’ 

* Fourteen days.’ 

‘So did you?’ Shovel said with quick anxiety. 

*I got a month,’ replied Tommy firmly. 

Shovel roared a word that would never have admitted him to the 


hall. Then, ‘I’m as game as you, and gamer,’ he whined. 


* But I’m better at repenting. I tell you, I'll cry when I’m 


* Cassell and Co., Limited. 
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repenting.’ Tommy’s face lit up, and Shovel could not help saying, 
with a curious look at it: 

* You—you ain’t like any other cove I knows,’ to which Tommy 
replied also in an awestruck voice : 

‘I’m so queer, Shovel, that when I thinks bout myself I’m— 
I’m sometimes near feared.’ 

* What makes your face for to shine like that? Is it thinking 
about the blow-out ?’ 

No, it was hardly that, but Tommy could not tell what it was. 
He and the saying about art for art’s sake were in the streets that 
night looking for each other. 

Such is the child whose boyhood Mr. Barrie seeks to pic- 
ture for us—the development of genius—and we feel that he 
has succeeded. It is a difficult thing to write well even of 
ordinary childhood, but to write of a child like Tommy 
Sandys, one so endowed with the dramatic instinct as to be 
able to believe himself at any moment any character he 
elected to be, requires such gifts of insight and sympathy as are 
granted to but few. Perhaps such a story had never been 
attempted before—we can recall none at the moment-—but 
where a lesser artist would inevitably have failed, Mr. Barrie 
has scored an undoubted success. We have no hesitation in 
saying that Sentimental Tommy is one of his biggest achieve- 
ments, and that it is a book that will live. 

The children we are introduced to in Thrums are also all 
excellent in their way, every one individual and distinct, par- 
ticularly Corp Shiach a/as Corp of Corp, Him of Muckle 
Kenny, Grind-them-to-Mullins, Warty Joe, etc.; Grizel, 
daughter of the Painted Lady, otherwise Lady Grizel, and 
Gavinia who, ‘Tommy darkly hinted to her mistress when he 
was ‘finding a wy’ to get Waver/ey into his own hands, read 
“ill books on the sly.’ These all became real characters to 
lommy, characters to suit the piece in which he happened to 
be taking the principal part ; and in this lavish bestowal of 
names and titles such was his idea of the fitness of things 
that he had to make Elspeth a widow because ‘she was so 
religious.’ 

When he was Charles Edward he landed one Saturday 
evening in the Den. 

For state reasons he had assumed the name of ‘ Captain Stroke.’ 
\s he leapt ashore from the bark, the Dancing Shovel, he was 
received right royally by Corp and other faithful adherents, of 
whom only two, and these of a sex to which his House was ever 
partial, were visible, owing to the gathering gloom. Corp of that 
Ilk sank on his knees at the water’s edge, and kissing his royal 
master’s hand, said, ‘Welcome, my prince, once more to bonny 
Scotland!’ Then he rose and whispered with scarcely less 
emotion, * There’s an egg to your tea.’ 

Mr. Barrie is, however, not a single-figure ,painter, and the 
book is not wholly devoted to childhood. ‘The older characters 
are not less deftly drawn than their juniors, and they play 
their parts in the vast world of Tommy’s childhood as 
genuine human beings. There is the excellent doctor, avid 
of news, who knew all the tittle-tattle of the village and hated 
curiosity ; Blinder, the ministers, the dominies, and all the 
varied figures that go to the making of village life. What a 
tragic picture is that of Aaron Latta, old before his time be- 
cause he had ‘ violated the Feelings of Sex and was a Scunner 
to God and Man.’ 

‘I’m but a stunted tree,’ he said to Elspeth, whom he had 
learned to love and would fain have comforted, when Tommy was 
being exiled to the Dubb of Prosen; ‘I’m but a stunted tree, 
|lasted in my youth, but for a’ that I would like to lave somebody 
to care for me, and there’s none to do’t, Elspeth, if you winna. I'll 
gang walks wi’ you, I’ll take you to the fishing, I'll come to the 
garret at night to help you up, I'll teach you the games I used to 
play mysel’. I’m no sure but what you might make something o’ 
me yet, bairn, if you tried hard.’ 

Perhaps to teachers, not the less interesting pictures in the 

story are those the author gives of the different schools. 
_* There were at this time three schools in Thrums ; the chief of 
them ruled over by the terrible Cathro (called Knuckly when you 
were a street away from him). It was a famous school, from which 
« band of three or four or even six marched every autumn to the 
universities as determined after bursaries as ever were Highlandmen 
—_ cattle, and for the same reason, that they could not do with- 
oul 


A very different kind of dominie was Cursing Ballingall, who had 








familiar to the town as, carrying two carpet shoes, two books, a 
pillow, and a siucepan, which were all his belongings, he wandered 
from manse to manse offering to write sermons for the ministers at 
circus prices. That scheme failing, he was next seen looking in at 
windows in search of a canny calling, and eventually he cut one of 
his braces into a pair of tawse, thus with a single stroke making 
himself a schoolmaster and lop-sided for life. His fee was but a 
penny a week, ‘with a bit o’ the swine when your father kills,’ and 
sometimes there were so many pupils on a form that they could only 
rise as one. During the first part of the scholastic day Ballingall’s 
shouts and pounces were for parents to listen to, but after his 
dinner of crowdy, which is raw meal and hot water served in a 
cogie, or wooden bowl, languor overtook him and he would sleep, 
having first given out a sum in arithmetic and announced : 

‘ The one as finds out the answer first, I'll give him his licks.’ 

Last comes the Hankey School which was for the genteel 
and for the common who contemplated soaring. You were 
not admitted to it in corduroys or barefooted, nor did you pay 
weekly ; no, your father called four times a year with the 
money in an envelope. He was shown into the blue-and- 
white room, and here, after business had been transacted, very 
nervously on Miss Ailie’s part, she offered him his choice 
between ginger-wine and what = she _ falteringly — called 


| wh—wh—whisky. He partook in the polite, national 





manner, which is thus : 

* You will take something, Mr. Cortachy ?’ 

‘No, I thank you, ma’am.’ 

‘A little ginger-wine ?’ 

‘It agrees ill with me.’ 

*Then a little wh —wh—whisky ?’ 

* You are ower kind.’ 

*Then may I?’ 

‘I am not heeding.’ 

‘Perhaps, though, you don’t take ? 

‘1 can take it or want it.’ 

‘Is that enough ?’ 

‘It will do perfectly.’ 

*Shall I fill it up?’ 

‘As you please, ma’am.’ 

But we might go on quoting and still find much to quote, 
for there is no padding in the book. ‘The pictures of those 
schools, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are not only excel 
lent in themselves but they are integral parts of the story. 
The picture of the parish dominic with his reminiscences of 
former pupils who have become ministers and_ professors is 
one that will appeal to all teachers. ‘The parish dominic is a 
character who has passed away out of the school life of Scot- 
land. The old order has changed and the change is not alto 
gether for the better 

* You have had a long experience,’ said Mr. McLean, ‘and I am 
told, a glorious one.’ 

*’ Deed, there’s no denying it,’ answered the dominie, with a 
pride he had won the right to wear, ‘If all the ministers, for 
instance, I have turned out this bit school were to come back to 
gether, they could hold the General Assembly in the square.’ 

The chapter towards the end describing ‘Tommy’s failure to 
write the essay because the exact word would not come to 
him, is not without its educational value, while it is quite in 
keeping with the character of Tommy Sandys. Mr. Ogilvy 
was the only one who could understand the essayist’s diffi- 
culty ; but he had had his’ own dreams of becoming a 
writer. 

In some respects this story is a sad one, for we cannot help 
fecling that Mr. Barrie has had it in mind to show the terrible 
tragedy of misplaced love. Jean Myles and the Painted Lady 
are central figures, and they are pictures of lives wrecked and 
ruined by callous libertines. What could be more tragic or 
pathetic than the description of the Painted Lady watching 
and waiting for the lover who never came back, and question- 
ing remorsefully whether it might not have been that she had 
shown her love too openly. How cruel men may be to women 
is certainly shown. Whether the author set himself purposely 
to do so every reader of the book must judge for himself. 


‘THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND’: Two Courses 
of Lectures. By Sir John R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., Litt.D. 
‘INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE’: Two 
Series of Lectures. By the same author, will form the 
subject of our next ‘LIBRARY’ notice, under the head- 


been dropped at Thrums by a travelling circus and first became | ing of ‘APPLIED GEOGRAPHY.’ 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































$70 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE." | 


BY !l. ZANGWILL. 


Pik work of Mr. Zangwill will certainly be received by us his 
quondam colleagues at least without prejudice thereagainst : prob- 
ably with a strong prejudice therefor. It is not many months since 


the columns of the * PRacTICAL TACHER,’ in a short article, told 
somewhat of the tale of the young schoolinaster who had taken his 
position by force of merit amongst contemporary English literary 
men, and who appears to find no difficulty in holding his own 
against all comers as a writer of versatility, fertility, taste, and 
scholarship. It may be remembered that Mr. Zangwiil claimed to 
till be a practical teacher, a claim which the present volume more 
than substantiates, seeing that the tone of the book throughout is the 
one arch tilting at the thousand and one shams which beset us 
moderns on every side. In everything Mr. Zangwill sees the ethical, 
and invariably does he strive to impel his readers in the direction of 
the ethical best, thus fulfilling the noblest pedagogic function. 

The first thought that comes to one’s mind, after the book has 
been read, is a conviction of the soundness and many-sidedness of 
the author’s knowledge. From Latin classics to modern French 
and German mas‘erpieces, from old masters to the last academy 
successes, irom the tom-tom of primitive musicians to the sonatas of 
Beethoven en route to the chef d’cuvres of the mere moderns, 
from Ilomer down to Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kip- 
ling, with a frequently accentuated reverence for Shakespeare and 
Keats, coupled with a not too great reverence for Carlyle and the 
late laureate —all this and much more bears witness no less to the 
capacity than to the judiciousness of Mr. Zangwill’s mind. To 
locate all the apt quotations would be to include a good proportion 
of all the authors of repute from Homer down to Jerome K. Jerome ; 
and, in his terse occasional judgments on the merits of this or that 
author, we feel that Mr. Zangwill is speaking of that which he 
knows and feels, and we are accordingly respectful and respecting. 
Although Mr. Zangwill does not, like Bacon, take all knowledge 
as his subject, he trends unmistakeably in that direction, so that the 
essays are as encyclopmedic as they are charming. And surely the 
charm of the ‘olla podrida ’ is not tos°ek, whether we approach from 
the standpoint of the artist, the philo opher, or the mere man in 
the street, each and every of whom may rely upon finding some- 
thing to interest and to excite cogitation on almost every page of 
* Without Prejudice.’ 

The book is divided into three parts, dealing successively with 
(1) Gossips and Fantasies, (2) Philosophic Excursions, and (3) 
Afterthoughts, 

We hap upon the writer in a vision, wherein assail him all the 
various cranks of both sexes who have a grievance, and a rough 
time they let the victim of their rhapsodical clamourings be. He, in 
despair, hands on to his fellows ‘a first rough list of the questions 
that confront the modern man,’ who will be insatiable if he does not 
get enough and to spare of human aspiration, wise and otherwise, 
in going over the list. I:xamining from the schoolroom floor we 
see Secondary Education, Corporal Punishment in Schools, Should 
there be Pianos in Board Schools ? or Theology? a Teaching Uni- 
versity for London, Is the Continental Man better Educated than 
the Briton? What is the Use of South Kensington? Are Exami- 
nations any real test? Kindergarten, the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
Grievances of Elementary Teachers, Shall we adopt Phonetic 
Spelling? Of these and many similar questions not so applicable 
to the man in the school, it may be said that Mr. Zangwill, in Gil- 
bertian phrase, has ‘got ’em on the list,’ and in his capacity of racy 
educationist he may be relied upon to push his subjects home to his 
readers in such way as to secure attention, if not conviction. 

In his treatment of Verlaine the great French poet, now alas no 
more, we have «a sidelight upon the profession, and what it does 
for the man of intellectual power. ‘1 know besides,’ says the essay 
ist, ‘that he had been a schoolmaster in England’ : and can you 
imagive anything more tecious and toilsome than to be the ‘ French 
master,’ the poor, despised, frog-eating ‘ Monsieur Jacques’ of boys’ 
stories, the butt of all their ferocious brutality? If ever anything 
was calculated to make a man d@iaboligue! 1 trust biographers will 
not forget to place all this depressing drudgery (the italics are ours) 
to our vagabond’s credit. Think of it! The first poet of France 
correcting French exercises! The poet of the passions conjugating 
the verb azmer in its hideous grammatical reality. 


Fumons philosophiquement. 
Promenons nous 
Paisibleme nt. 
Rien faire est doux. 
In ‘ Opinions of the Young Fogey,’ the author of ‘ Without Preju- 
dice ' strikes a rich vein of playful satire, the pleasingness of which 


® Selection f miscellaneous work by 1. Zangwill, during the fast four or fiv 
years. London: I. Fisher Lawin, 


is apparent in every sentence. 
youth been treated to so toothsome a dose of medicine. Here is a 
specimen passage, ‘ Unless you develop a personality you cannot be 
moral, or even immoral. You can be social or anti-social--that is, 
your action can make for the good or the ill of society. But moral or 
immoral is not given to anybody to be. For Ido not agree with those 
who wou!d substitute social and anti-social for these ancient adjec- 
tives. We are concerned with the quality of the acts as well as with 
their effects, with the soul as well as with the environment. And it 
takes a real soul to do good or evil. This is the point of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s ‘Tomlinson’—a mere bundle of hearsays—who could win 
neither hell nor heaven. It is also the teaching of Ibsen, You 
must not shrink from wrong because you are told it is wrong, but 
because you see it is wrong. But few people can expect to develop 
4 personality of their own. Current morality is the automatic ap- 
plication of misunderstood principles. And so it must always be. 
For the function of the average man is to obey. Was it not 
Napoleon who said that men are meant either to lead or to obey, 
and those who can do neither should be killed off? Z¢hics is the 
conscience of the best, regulating the conduct of the worst. Uence 
there are no immutable rules of murality. 


‘For the wildest dreams of Kew are the facts at Khatmandoo, 
And the crimes of Clapham chaste at Markton.’ 

But these are immutable principles. To spit in a guest’s face is with 
some savage tribes a mark of respect. But this does not invalidate 
the principle that the guests should be shown courtesy. Rules vary 
with time and place, principles are eternal.’ This is but an indication 
of the philosophic spirit that pervades the whole of the book, consti- 
tuting one of its chicf charms. Mr. Zangwill is nothing if not start- 
ling, and half, or entirely, paradoxical. Witness the following from 
the lips of a man who is a linguist, as the book before us testifies : 
‘The greatest poets in every language are those who know only 
their own language. Shakespeare and Keats handled English as 
a million professors of poetry co-operating could never handle it.’ 

Chapter XVI. will be very apropos just now, as it deals with 
ghost stories. What could be more seasonable than the opening 
question : Why do ghosts walk at Christmas? But it must be 
confessed that the disciples of the psychical research cult are likely 
to glean but little that will please them f:om this short excursus on 
spooks, which is followed by a discussion on table-turning, the gist 
of which is contained in the following : ‘ The whole thing is really 
an excellent object lesson in psychology. For the solution is 
obvious. The table being unconscious, you answer yoursel/—you 
not only produce the raps and movements, but you regulate them.’ 
Then follows an admirable little paragraph on the relation between 
mind and body, which will be read with interest by all for whom the 
science of mind possesses any charm. ‘ Mind and body are related, 
as the tune to the violin string. Every stare of mind tends to set 
up nervous vil ration, and every nervous vibration tends to set up a 
state of mind.’ Many other tit-bits might be culled from this semi- 
philosophic chapter, but we must coutent ourselves with drawing 
attention thereto, in quotiog its concluding words: ‘Mr. Bernard 
Shaw recently wrote an article on ‘* How to become a Genius,” 
but he omitted to supply the recipe. It is simply this: See what 
vou do see, and not what everybody tells you you see. To think 
what everybody says is to be a Philistine, and to say what everybody 
thinks is to be a genius.’ 

In the philosophical excursions we have a brief bird’s-eye view of 
one or two notaLle places, together with the reflections they gave 
rise to in the mind of the author. Aberdeen, for example, is 
Professor Bain to Mr. Zangwill, concerning which philosopher 
Mr. Zingwill hardly appears to write ‘ without prejudice,’ as witness 
the following : ‘Professor Bain was born in Aberdeen. — This 
accounts for much in our British metaphysics. Aberdeen produced 
the man who vivisected Shelley's ** Skylark,” and explained away 
the human mind, and all that is therein ; Aberdeen educated him, 
graduated him, married him, gave him the chair of logic in her 
University, and finally made him Lord Rector. Bain thinks entirely 
in straight lines. He is the apotheosis of the Aberdonian, which is 
a warning against regular cities’ Budapest atlords a peg upon 
which to hang an interesting discussion of posing as editors and as 
the apostles of light and leading. Concerning Edinburgh, we have 
a laudation of the Closes from the picturesque standpoint, with an 
equally unqualified diatribe against their lack of cleanliness and 
health conducivenéss. Glasgow is treated with scant respect. She 
‘must be content with her wealth and public spirit.’ One of the 
most playful and enjoyable of the sketches is the dealing with a 
Parisian fair. Evidently Mr. Zangwill has been there, and has 
entered into the spirit of the thing in a way that reminds us of 
Albert Smith’s Mr. Ledbury. 

The concluding section of the book devotes itself to ‘A Bundle 
of Brevities,’ consisting of short pronouncements on things 10 
general, including ‘An Attack on Alliteration,’ the title notwith- 
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| standing, and a discussion of that member of the animal kingdom 


Karely has the cocksureness of 
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who never fails to interest the dominie. We refer to ‘ The Small 
Boy,’ concerning whom Mr. Zangwill thus, ‘without prejudice,’ 
asserts : *The real ruler of England is the small boy of the street ! 
And in truth is it not so? By the uvphilosophic regarded as akin 
to vermin, existing for the greater confusion of the theologians, the 
small boy looms large to the man of might as the true conservator 
if custom —the one efficient custos morum. Heit is who regulates 
the length to which we may go in eccentricity, and, above all, in 
hair: ** Get yer hair cut !” 

‘ Let me train a nation of small boys, I care not who 


makes itslaws. O small boy, true sovereign of England, I take off 


my hat to thee ! to show thee the maker's name in the lining, and 
satisfy thy anxious inquiries as to where I got it.’ 

We have given but a faint indication of the quaintness and pithi- 
mess, as well as of the suggestiveness of Mr. Zangwill’s latest book, 
but we are assured that the thoughtful man will find unfailing 
pabulum in the pages of this racy dissertation upon men, matters, 
and manners, which will go a long way towards putting him in the 
enviable position of the man ‘ without prejudice.’ 


OUR CHRISTMAS STORY. 
HIS ONLY ENTRY. 


BY GABRIEL SETOUN, 


Author of * Robert Urquhart,’ * Sunshine and Hoar,’ &e. 





CHAPTER L 

flow pleasant it was to handle the parchment—to pass his fingers 
over the smooth surface, and to hear it rustle and creak as he folded 
und unfolded it! Ile had hurried through with his tea only to get 
hold of his certificate, and read again and again every word on it 
till he knew it all by heart. He lay back in his chair and 
smoked reflectively. Gazing up to the roof, he seemed to 
see the words reproduced there, and he read them aloud to himself: 
‘Also that the above-named candidate, after having served the re- 
quired period of probation in the Powmuir, Saughton Public School, 
taught a class in the presence of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, who made the following report :—/rancis Allardyce 
docs highly satisfactory work, and gives a lesson in a clear and 
energetic manner.’ 

The report was not quite so good as he had made it in his day- 
dreams ; still, it was better than others he had read—better than 
Alexander Dryburgh’s, for example, which he had seen just the day 
previously—and he was satisfied. The great thing was that he had 
got his parchment at last, and that he was now a certificated 
teacher. 

Sitting there his mind went back to the days of his pupil teacher- 
ship, with its daily drudgery and its nightly doses of uninteresting 
facts and figures collected against the statistical questions of annual 
examinations. He saw this process of absorption and depletion 
sull going on through those other two dismal years he had spent at 
college. What a wretched routine it had all been! What miscellaneous 
information he had been forced to store up merely to be able to let it 
out again at stated periods! But that was all past and done with 
now. Ile could take up what studies he pleased, and try to make 
up by thoughtful reading for the barren years of school and college. 
He was a man now, and his own master. The past was to him a 
dismal enough retrospect, but the future was his own, and he could 
make it bright and useful. So he considered as he sat and smoked. 
‘le folded the parchment up again—its crinkling was music to his 
ears—and lay back dreaming. 

It was over two years since Francis Allardyce had come to Pow- 
muir parish as an assistant in Saughton School. The salary was 
not a large one, for a few years back there were teachers enough 


and to spare for every vacancy, and £70 a year was over, rather | 


than under, the average for an assistantship. Many men, after 
seven or eight years’ training, were content to accept less, and 
buried themselves in out-of-the-way places to drudge and economise, 
living on in the hope of better things to be. Moreover, there were 
three schools in Powmuir parish, and two of the head masters were 
old. Young men could afford to wait with the hope, that was almost 
certainty, of promotion in time. If Mr. Petrie, the head master of 
l.ochhead School, should retire, as rumour every now and again 
decided he should do, surely the situation would be offered to Francis 
Allardyce or Alexander Dryburgh, of Orfoot ; and surely, also, of 
these two, Allardyce was the more likely to be recommended. He 
was an older assistant of the Board, by a month, and he had been a 
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better student. How delightful it would be, too, to know that he 
was his own master, and that he was at last free from the nagging 
and vulgarity of Mr. Ritchie, the veriest martinet of a head master ! 

All this had Francis Allardyce thought over again and again, and 
all this he considered to-night as he fondled his parchment and built 
his castles in the air. The salary of Lochhead School would be 
£1 20, and there was a school-house and garden. It was a beau- 
tiful spot, quiet and retired, and one might live there an ideal 
country life. Of course, he could get married if he got the place ; 
that was an additional attraction, And when he thought of 
marriage he thought of Agnes Morrison. , He had made no 
formal declaration of love to her, but he thought she knew 
he loved her. They had been friends ever since he came to 
Saughton, and she appeared to be pleased when he walked home 
with her from the library, For himself, his greatest happiness in 
this remote village was to spend an evening at her home, chatting 
pleasantly with the mother, and listening all the time to Agnes 
playing or singing. With the father he did not get on so well. 
John Morrison was the village grocer, self-made, and a man of pom- 
pous importance. There was a strain of vulgarity about him that 
jarred on the feelings, Allardyce often saw, of both his wife and 
daughter. Besides, there was a special feature in Allardyce’s case, 
for the man was a member of the School Board, and it behoved him 
to keep his distance with one of his servants. 

It was when he thought of Agnes Morrison that Allardyce re- 
membered this was library night. He looked at his watch, and 
rising crossed the room and unlocked a desk, set in the midst of 
his books on an old square piano, Then, on second thoughts, he 
locked it again and stepped to the window. Opening the parch- 
ment he read it once more in the failing light, and put it into his 
pocket. ‘She may like to see it,’ he said, and picking up his hat he 
went out, 

The village reading room and library was little more than a 
minute’s walk from his lodgings, and soon he was busy amongst its old 
and somewhat dilapidated volumes. Villagers dropped in one by one, 
bringing the book they had read and scanning the shelves for some- 
thing new. ‘This was by no means an easy task, and some had to 
be content with books they had already read; but they accepted 
them philosophically and went their way. One of the last to arrive 
was Agnes Morrison, and Allardyce’s face brightened when she 
entered. 

‘Good evening,’ she said, with a soft, pleasant voice. ‘Ilave 
you anything new for me to-night ?’ 

When she raised her veil she showed a fresh, rosy face lit up with 
a pair of dreamy brown eyes. 

‘Here is the one I mentioned to you the other night, Miss Mor- 
rison.’ He picked the volume from a chair at his side. ‘It is not 
in the library, but I have brought you my own copy.’ 

She accepted the book, and, sitting down at the table, began turn- 
ing over the pages as if she were undecided whether to take it or to 
look about for another. 

*It was very kind of you,’ she murmured, ‘1 should like to read 
it, but—you’re sure you won't miss it, Mr. Allardyce? You know 
1 might be keeping it too long.’ 

‘Not at all, Miss Morrison. I shall be only too delighted to let 
you have it. Are you in a hurry to-night?’ He looked at the 
clock. ‘I must be here for a quarter of an hour yet, but I could go 
up with you after that.’ 

The colour deepened slightly on her cheeks, but she did not raise 
her eyes from the page when she answered — 

‘I am notin a hurry, Mr. Allardyce, and mother will be expect- 
ing you to-night as usual, But I'd better not wait, | have to go 
round by the Firs to leave a message with aunt. If you go up as 
soon as you close you will be there before me. ’ 

‘I have no wish to be there before you,’ he said, smiling. 
* Surely I could go by the Firs with you. You must think me very 
lazy to be afraid of such a short walk.’ 

She did not answer, but she sat still all the same. A boy came 
in with a book, selected another, and went away; and she appeared 
to be absorbed in her reading all the time. 

‘I got my parchment to-day,’ he remarked in a casual kind of 
way when the boy had gone, 

‘Oh, indeed !’ she exclaimed, closing the book, and looking up at 
him with interested eyes. ‘How nice! You must let me see it, 
won’t you? I have never seen a teacher's certificate.’ 

He took it from his pocket and unfolded it before he:. 

‘ There it is,’ he said, with a short laugh. ‘1 thought you would 
like to see it, so I brought it with me.’ 

She ran her fingers over the parchment, and appeared to take as 
much delight in touching it as Allardyce had done. 

* How delightful to touch,’ she cried ; ‘and the writing is beauti- 
ful. ‘* Teacher's Certificate of the Second Class,” ’ she read aloud, 
and stopped with something of disappointment. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































* You see we only get a Second-Class Certificate though we are 
lirst-Class students,’ he hastened to explain, ‘and it’s only raised 


to First Class by good service.’ 


She opened it and stared at its blank spaces. 
: ‘Ilow empty and cold it looks!’ she declared. ‘ First Inspec- 
: tion! Second Inspection ! Sixteenth Inspection ! Dear, 
: dear ; you'll be quite old before it is filled up.’ 

*I don’t mean to have it filled up. I mean to get it First Class 
there lk put his finger on one ot the spaces, * After that there 


will be no more entries. . . Now, if you're ready we can 
go. ‘That's nine striking, and I’m at liberty to lock up.’ 

Vhey walked up by the Vennel, a narrow street winding from the 
library to the back of the village; and reached the path by the 
burn-side. The moon was almost full, and the water sparkled in its 
ilver light, rippling and singing to them as they sauntered along. 
Chey walked side by side, and for a time in silence; for the silence 
of the heavens was over them and the light of the stars was in their 
cyes, 

‘Have you heard that Mr. Petrie of Lochhead is likely to retire 
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this year?’ he asked, beginning conversation with a question 
that showed where his thoughts were when she was at his side. 

*Ves; father said he would certainly retire at the end of the 
year, Will you be appoioted in his place ?’ 

‘IT don’t know, but I think I may have a chance. The Board 
may promote Mr. Dryburgh or myself.’ 

‘But you have been longer than Mr. Dryburgh,’ she reasoned. 
‘It wouldn't be fair to appoint him.’ 

‘ Just a month longer,’ he laughed ; ‘and that counts for little. 
rhe only thing is I took a better place at college than he did, and 
I suppose that will be in my favour.’ 

‘Of course,’ she said decidedly ; * besides,’ she added with logic 
of her own, ‘I don’t like Mr. Dryburgh. He's not nice.’ 

\llardyce smiled to himself, but did not point out that the Board 
would take no account of her likes or dislikes in making the appoint- 
ment 

*We'll see what time will bring forth,’ he answered. ‘ Now, 
here’s your aunt No, I won't goin. Don’thurry. I shall have 
a pipe here till you are ready.’ . 


an hour she was back, 
* Now,’ she said, ‘let us have a sharp walk home in this nice 
frosty air. It’s delightful to be out in the moonlight.’ 
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‘1T'll not be a minute,’ she asserted, and in less than a quarter of 


‘ Therefore you wish to be home as quickly as you can ?’ 

*No, and yes ; because I’ve a beautiful new waltz I wish you to 
hear.’ 

They turned down by the burn-side again and for a full minute 
walked quickly, but the night was too fine and the music of the 
burn too sweet to let them keep up the pace. 

‘1 wonder what you'll do when you go to Lochhead,’ she 
mused dreamily, when they had settled into a leisurely saunter. 
‘Of course, we won’t see you so often then; and—do you 
know ?—mother quite looks forward to your visits.’ 

* Indeed !’ 

* But | suppose I shouldn’t tell you that.’ 

* Why, may I ask ?’ 

* Because it might make you conceited.’ 

‘But I look forward to those visits myself, and enjoy them quite 
as much as she does.’ 

* Yes, you do always have a lot to talk about, both of you.’ 

‘I was not thinking of our talks. They are a small matter.’ 

‘Ob, Mr. Allardyce!’ she laughed; ‘ suppose I tell mother that.’ 





‘Now Deticutrun to Tovcn,’ Sur CRIED; ‘AND THE WRITING IS BEAUTIFUL.’ 


‘But you won't,’ he said decidedly, and she did not say him 
nay. 

‘About Lochhead,’ she began again. ‘You have not told me 
what you will do when you go there. And there’s such a pretty 
school-house, too.’ 

‘I haven't got it yet,’ he reminded her. 

* But if you do?’ 

* Well, I think I'd better keep my plans to myself till thea. I 
shall come and tell them all to you some day.’ 

They had reached her garden gate, and she looked up into his 
face with a roguish yet somewhat wistful smile. 

‘Couldn't you tell me now, Mr. Allardyce?’ 

He looked into her eyes and answered quietly and seriously. 

‘Not now, Miss Morrison. Bat I shall tell you before I tell any- 
body else. If Iam appointed to Lochhead I shall come straight 
to you and tell you all my plans.’ 

He spoke so quietly and looked at her so earnestly that the eye 
lids drooped over her eyes. 

* Will that do, Miss Morrison ?’ 

* Yes,’ she whispered. 

‘1 shall discuss all my plans with you,’ he continued, ‘and you 
will help me with your advice.’ 

She looked up again and shook her head playfully. 
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‘I'm afraid I shall be a bad adviser, Mr. Allardyce, and you will 
just be getting all your own way. Now let us go in ; we have time 
for the waltz yet. 


CHAPTER IT. 


A YEAR had come and gone. Her Majesty's Inspector had paid 
his annual visit to the schools in Powmuir parish, and his report on 
the year’s work was now in the hands of the Board. Two of the 
schools had made an excellent appearance ; one had done badly, 
and that one was Saughton. It had not done badly all through ; 
every class had given a good account of itself except one, but that 
one had done so poorly that the grant over the whole school was 
reduced, And this particular class was Standards V. and VI. in 
charge of Mr. Allardyce. It was excellent in composition, no 
doubt, but weak in grammar. So ran the report, Its arithmetic 
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the edification of the pupils—certain'y not to be directed against a 
teacher. ‘This was a new experience to them, but they watched 
warily all the same, wondering when their turn shovld come. 

‘The grant for the school is reduced—reduced—reduced !’ he 
cried, slapping the paper with the fingers of his right hand, and rais- 
ing his voice as he proceeded. * The grant’s reduced, and it’s all you 
fault ; every class excellent but yours.’ 

Mr. Allardyce saw the pupils listening, and eagerly drinking in 
every word. [lis face became pale, but he spoke quietly and firmly. 

*You forget yourself, Mr. Ritchie,’ he said. *[f am not accus 
tomed to such language ; andl most certainly it is not language for 
those children to hear.’ 

The old man turned to the class. * Boys !’ he shouted, and in 
stantly every pen was scratching and all eyes were on the copy- 
books. They had been waiting for their turn, and it had come. 





‘So, So,’ He BEGAN, ‘THIS Is THE REvoRT WE Have or You!’ 


could hardly be called fair, while history and geography were far 
rom being what they should be, Reading was sloventy, and intelli- 
gence almost nil. 

It was a Friday afternoon when Mr. Ritchie got the report for- 
warded from the Board. He sat at his desk, read it and re-read it 
till he could bear it no longer. Starting from his seat he marched 
acioss the hall, and flinging open the door of the class-room he burst 
in upon Mr, Allardyce, standing in front of his class, 

‘ This will never do,’ he cried almost at his ear. 

Ile flourished the report in the air and glared on the younger 
man. The sheets of paper shook and seemed to hiss in his trem- 
biog fingers. 

Mr, Allardyce was taken by surprise at such a sudden onslaught, 

nd for a moment wondered what it was all about. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. *What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Matter! This report is shameful—disgraceful.’ 

Uhe children stopped their writing, and with furtive but interested 
eyes looked on. 

(hey were accustomed to the master’s ebullitions of temper, but 
they had always imagined that his outbursts were reserved solely for 


*‘ Boys,’ he repeated less sternly, ‘and girls, you can listen if you 
like, and tell your parents every word, The Government grant 1s 
reduced, and all because you did badly.’ 

*And you knew they would do badly,’ Allardyce interrupted. 
* They knew themselves ; ] told them so again and again,’ 

* We used always to get Excellent,’ Mr. Ritchie continued, * and 
your parents must be told’ why we haven’t got it this year. The 
Board knows ; I know : 

‘Mr. Ritchie!’ Allardyce went up to him and pointed to the 
door. ‘*Thisis enough. I shall discuss this with you after school 
hours. Go.’ 

The old man glared at him and shrank back. His lip trembled 
slightly, and he held up his hands as if to ward off a blow. ‘ Well, 
well, when you will,’ he answered in a calmer tone, ‘If you’re 
afraid they should hear’—(something in the younger man’s face 
awed him; but if he might not play the bully, he at least was 
not going to lose the opportunity of a sneer) —‘ if you're afraid your 
pupils should know,’ he repeated vindictively, ‘I shall not wound 
your vanity. Only remember who is master here. I shall brook 
no interference from any one.’ He had backed to the door, and 
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* You see we only get a Second-Class Certificate though we are 


lirst-Class students,’ he hastened to explain, ‘and it’s only raised 


to First Class by good service.’ 

She opened it and stared at its blank spaces. 

*Tlow empty and cold it looks!’ she declared. * First Inspec- 
tion! Second Inspection ! Sixteenth Inspection ! Dear, 
dear ; you'll be quite old before it is filled up. 

‘I don’t mean to have it filled up. I mean to get it First Class 
there Ile put his finger on one of the spaces. * After that there 
will be no more entri Now, if you're ready we can 


so. ‘That's nine striking, and I'm at liberty to lock up.’ 
They walked up by the Vennel, a narrow street winding from the 


library to the back of the village; and reached the path by the 
burn-side. The moon was almost full, and the water sparkled in its 


ilver light, rippling and singing to them as they sauntered along. 
rhey walked side by side, and for a time in silence; for the silence 


of the heavens was over them and the light of the stars was in thei 


vers 
‘Have you heard that Mr. Petrie of Lochhead is likely to retire 


9? 


‘ Therefore you wish to be home as quickly as you can ? 
‘No, and yes ; because I’ve a beautiful new waltz I wish you to 


hear.’ 


They turned down by the burn-side again and for a full minute 
walked quickly, but the night was too fine and the music of the 
burn too sweet to let them keep up the pace. 

‘I wonder what you'll do when you go to Lochhead,’ she 
mused dreamily, when they had settled into a ieisurely saunter. 
*Of course, we won't see you so often then; and—do you 
know ?—mother quite looks forward to your visits.’ 

* Indeed !’ 

* But | suppose I shouldn’t tell you that.’ 

*Why, may I ask ?’ 

‘ Because it might make you conceited.’ 

‘ But I look forward to those visits myself, and enjoy them quite 
as much as she does.’ 

‘Yes, you do always have a lot to talk about, both of you.’ 

‘I was not thinking of our talks. They are a small matter.’ 

‘Ob, Mr. Allardyce!’ she laughed; ‘ suppose I tell mother that.’ 





‘How DeLicutTrun. to Toucn,’ Sue CRIED; ‘AND THE WRITING IS BEAUTIFUL.’ 


this year?’ he asked, beginning conversation with a question 
that showed where his thoughts were when she was at his side. 

*VYes; father said he would certainly retire at the end of the 

year, Will you be appointed in his place ?’ 

‘IT don’t know, but I think I may have a chance. ‘The Board 

may promote Mr. Dryburgh or myself.’ 
‘But you have been longer than Mr. Dryburgh,’ she reasoned. 
‘It wouldn't be fair to appoint him.’ 
* Just a month longer,’ he laughed ; ‘and that counts for little. 
rhe only thing is I took a better place at college than he did, and 
I suppose that will be in my favour.’ 
* Of course,’ she said decidedly ; ‘ besides,’ she added with logic 
of her own, *I don’t like Mr. Dryburgh. He's not nice.’ 

\llardyce smiled to himself, but did not point out that the Board 
would take no account of her likes or dislikes in making the appoint- 
ment 

*We'll see what time will bring forth,’ he answered. ‘ Now, 
here’s your aunt No, I won't goin, PD on’thurry. I shall have 

np here till you are ready j 

‘TI not be a minute,’ she asserted, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour she was back. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘let us have a sharp walk home in this nice 
frosty air. It's delightful to be out in the moonlight. 


‘But you won't,’ he said decidedly, and she did not say him 
nay. 
‘About Lochhead,’ she began again. ‘ You have not told me 
what you will do when you go there. And there’s such a pretty 
school-house, too.’ 

*I haven't got it yet,’ he reminded her. 

* But if you do?’ 

* Well, I think I’d better keep my plans to myself till then. I 
shall come and tell them all to you some day.’ 

They had reached her garden gate, and she looked up into his 
face with a roguish yet somewhat wistful smile. 

* Couldn't you tell me now, Mr. Allardyce?’ 

He looked into her eyes and answered quietly and seriously. 

‘Not now, Miss Morrison. Bat I shall tell you before I tell any- 
body else. If 1am appointed to Lochhead I shall come straight 
to you and tell you all my plans.’ 

Ile spoke so quietly and looked at her so earnestly that the eye- 
lids drooped over her eyes. 

‘Will that do, Miss Morrison ?’ 

* Ves,’ she whispered. 

‘I shall discuss all my plans with you,’ he continued, ‘and you 
will help me with your advice.’ 

She looked up again and shook her head playfully. 
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‘I'm afraid I shall be a bad adviser, Mr. Allardyce, and you will 
just be getting all your own way. Now let us go in ; we have time 
for the waltz yet.’ 

CHAPTER II. 
A YEAR had come and gone. Her Majesty’s Inspector had paid 
his annual visit to the schools in Powmuir parish, and his report on 
the year’s work was now in the hands of the Board. ‘Two of the 
schools had made an excellent appearance ; one had done badly, 
and that one was Saughton. It had not done badly all through ; 
every class had given a good account of itself except one, but that 
one had done so poorly that the grant over the whole school was 
reduced. And this particular class was Standards V. and VI. in 
charge of Mr. Allardyce. It was excellent in composition, no 
doubt, but weak in grammar. So ran the report. Its arithmetic 
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‘So, So,’ HE BEGAN, ‘THIS Is THE ReEvorT WE Have or You! 


could hardly be called fair, while history and geography were far 
rom being what they should be, Reading was slovenly, and intelli- 
gence almost nil. 

It was a Friday afternoon when Mr. Ritchie got the report for- 
warded from the Board. He sat at his desk, read it and re-read it 
till he could bear it no longer. Starting from his seat he marched 
acioss the hall, and flinging open the door of the class-room he burst 
in upon Mr, Allardyce, standing in front of his class, 

‘This will never do,’ he cried almost at his ear. 

Ile flourished the report in the air and glared on the younger 
man. ‘The sheets of paper shook and seemed to hiss in his trem- 
Ding fingers 

Mr. Allardyce was taken by surprise at such a sudden onslaught, 
and for a moment wondered what it was all about. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. ‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Matter! This report is shameful—disgraceful. ’ 

he children stopped their writing, and with furtive but interested 
eyes looked on. 

hey were accustomed to the master’s ebullitions of temper, but 
they had always imagined that his outbursts were reserved solely for 
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the edification of the pupils—certain'y not to be directed against a 
teacher. This was a new experience to them, but they watched 
warily all the same, wondering when their turn should come. 

‘The grant for the school is reduced—reduced—reduced !’ he 
cried, slapping the paper with the fingers of his right hand, and rais- 
ing his voice as he proceeded, * The grant’s reduced, and it’s all your 
fault ; every class excellent but yours,’ 

Mr. Allardyce saw the pupils listening, and eagerly drinking in 
every word. His face became pale, but he spoke quietly and firmly, 

*You forget yourself, Mr. Ritchie,’ he said. ‘If am not accus 
tomed to such language ; and most certainly it is not language for 
those children to hear.’ 

The old man turned to the class. * Boys!’ he shouted, and in- 
stantly every pen was scratching and all eyes were on the copy- 
books. ‘They had been waiting for their turn, and it had come. 








’ 


‘ Boys,’ he repeated less sternly, ‘and girls, you can listen if you 
like, and tell your parents every word. The Government grant is 
reduced, and all because you did badly.’ 

‘And you knew they would do badly,’ Allardyce interrupted. 
* They knew themselves ; ] told them so again and again.’ 

* We used always to get Excellent,’ Mr. Ritchie continued, ‘ and 
your parents must be told’ why we haven’t got it this year. The 
Board knows ; I know ——’ 

‘Mr. Kitchie!’ Allardyce went up to him and pointed to the 
door. ‘Thisis enough. I shall discuss this with you after school 
hours. Go.’ 

The old man glared at him and shrank back. His lip trembled 
slightly, and he held up his hands as if to ward off a blow. ‘ Well, 

..well, when you will,’ he answered in a calmer tone, ‘If you’re 
afraid they should hear’—(something in the younger man’s face 
awed him; but if he might not play the bully, he at least was 
not going to lose the opportunity of a sneer) —‘ if you're afraid youn 
pupils should know,’ he repeated vindictively, ‘1 shall not wound 
your vanity. -Only remember who is master here. I shall brook 

no interference from any one.’ He had backed to the door, and 
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hi ice W ing ayain with his t } ‘You are insolent 
well asi Mipeten l all not 

"Ase I \ rily« repe ted 

The master glared on him for moment with hanging jaw, and 
isappeared, miming the door behind hin 

NII 1 before his cl for a moment, deadly pale. 
‘Children,’ h id, ‘let us bevin work ayain lorget th disgrace- 

re yr ] 

Phe pupils resusred work in awed silence, and their teacher sat 
down at the table and st | straight in front of him; but he saw 
othing inthe room.  Ilis head was throbbing, and all he heard 
was one word beating in his heart and in his brain, * Reduced, 
Keduced, Keduced ! 

Alter the school had been dismissed, he turned into the hall, 
vhere the head master was awaiting hia, sti!l with the report io his 
hands, while John Morrison, grocer and member of the Board, 
leaned with his back to the mantelpisce. He had gathered a skirt 
of his coat under each arm, and stood with straddling legs, big and 
important, ready to defy the world. Allardyce bowed to hia dis- 
tantly, and the grocer snorted. There was silence for a second. 


[he assistant looked to the master, the master to the member, who 
leared his throat and coughed with dignity. 

‘So, so,” he began, ‘this is the report we have of you!’ He 
had a habit of beginning a speech in English, and keeping it up as 
lony as he could. ‘A pretty mess to bring the school into, a school 

» long—eh —and—so ably —-eh—conducted by the —ahem—excel- 
lent Mr. Ritchie 

Allardyce looked about for a chair and sat down, and the grocer 
«lropped the skirts of his coat in astonishment. ‘* Have you nothing 
to say for yourself?’ he demanded. 

* First let me know what meeting this is,’ Allardyce said, ‘and I 
shall know howto answer. Have you been sent by the Board to 
catechise me?’ 

‘Young man!’ The grocer was fuiious. ‘ I’m a member of the 
Board, and I'll catechise you if I like.’ 

Allardyce nodded. 

‘What have you to say for yourself, for your incompetence 
incompetence?’ This was a grand word, and he rolled it about 
like a tit-bit under his tongue. ‘ You've reduced the grant of the 
school, and you sit down there and insult your shuperiors.’ He was 
into the vernacular now, and talking easily. 

‘Mr. Morrison,’ the assistant began, ‘I have not reduced the 
grant of the school.’ He had nothing but contempt for this inflated 
creature, but he loved his daughter and did not intend to quarrel 


with him ‘I only got the class from Mr. Ritchie two months 
before the inspection, and it was in a deplorable state then. He got 
my class, III. and IV., and they have got Excellent. 1 didn’t sus- 


g 
pect at the time when he came and asked me to try to do something 
for V, and VI. that I was simply to be his scapegoat, and that if 
the class went down I was to bear the blame of it.’ 

The grocer pointed a fat forefinger at him. * You’re makin’ you 
case worse, Mr. Allardyce, by tryin’ to burden an aulder an’ abler 
man wi’ your ain incompetence —incompetence. If ye kent this, 
what way did ye no speak out at the time? ‘The Board’s aye willin’ 
to listen to anything in reason.’ 

\llardyce shrugged his shoulders. ‘ I did speak ; and of course 
the Board was to be told, and the Inspector, and every explanation 
was to be made. Evidently neither Board nor Inspector has ever 
heard a word about it.’ 

* That is false,’ the master cried, now joining in. ‘ You remem- 
ber, Mr. Morrison, | wrote the Board informing them that I had 
promoted Mr. Allardyce to Standard V., because I thought it was 
but fair to him that he should have a chance with the higher stan- 
dards. I thought him fit for the work, but you see I have been 
nistaken ‘ 

\llardyce looked at him in dismay. ‘Is that how you put it to 
the Bourd,’ he asked, ‘after all your vily talk with me? The good 
of the school? 1 might do them some good? Youhypociite! Yes, 
im spite of your gray hairs, you hypocrite !’ 

* Mind what ye're sayin,’ the grocer advised ; ‘or you may be dis- 
missed on the spot. We want no incompetent teachers in Powmuir 
parish ; an’ you're the first we've haen. Mair’s the pity !’ 

*] thought I was doing him an honour,’ the head master whined, 


viving him a class out of my own hands.’ 


*So you did, Mr. Ritchie, and the Board understands that. And 
let me tell ye, young man, that the head master can set ye to any 
class he likes. Ye got your chance, an’ what did ye mak’ o’ it? Re- 
duced the grant. It's a clear case for the ratepayers, an’ they'll be 
weel telled o’ it.’ 

‘I believe that’—Allardyce spoke wearily—‘and it won't be the 
first lie they have been told.’ 

** Haud your tongue, sir, an’ no sit an’ disgrace yoursel’ there. 
It's me that has the worst o’ it. It was me that got the Board to 
rise your salary £5, an’ what am I to say to that now? Risin’ the 
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salary o’ a man that wastes the ratepayers’ money! What can I say 
to them ?’ 

* Say anything you like to the foo's who believe you.’ 

‘Fools! D’ye hear that, Mr. Ritchie ?’ 

The master shook his head sadly. 

‘Fools !’ he repeated. * That's a fine name to ca’ them that keep 
ye here. It's a blessin’ Mr. Petrie’s successor: wasna appointed 
afore we got that report, or we might in our ignorance hae gi’en the 
place to you. But at the meetin’ this afternoon we appointed Mr. 
Dryburgh. We couldna do else ; an’ it’s a blessin’ Mr. Petrie didna 
resign a month sooner. Providence has guided things.’ 

Allardyce heard him, but he was too angry, too disgusted with 
everything to answer. He leaned forward with elbows on knees, 
and held his head in his hands. The grocer accepted this as a sign 
of contrition, and chortled. 

‘We're no gaun to dismiss ye for the first offence,’ he magnani- 
mously conceded. ‘Ye’re a young man yet, an’ the Board’s mer- 
ciful. We mean to gi’e ye another chance.’ 

Allardyce sprang to his feet and laughed aloud. He did not mind 
the abuse much, but pity, he could not stand. ‘The very suspicion of 
it roused him to fary. 

‘How kind of you!’ he said, grinding the words between his 
teeth. ‘ How charitable and generous, you pompous mass of vanity, 
you sleck humbug !’ 

The grocer started forward, shaking his fist and almost foaming 
at the mouth. ‘ You—you scoundrel] !’ he roared. ‘ Never darken 
my door again, Never——’ 

But Allardyce did not hear any more. The door banged behind 
him and he strode to his lodgings, feeling Jike one without a friend, 
without a helping hand, and at war with the world. 

Mr. Ritchie again shook his head very sadly.‘ Behold the kind 
of servant a head-master has to put up with!’ he sighed. 

‘The blackguard!’ Mr. Morrison ejaculated. ‘After a’ I’ve 
done for him! After my hospitality fur years! But ye’ll no need 
to put up wi’ him lang. T’'ll ha’e him out o’ this afore the year’s 
done.’ 

“It would perhaps be a Christian duty,’ the schoolmaster re- 
flected ; ‘and a blessing to himself as well.’ 





CHAPTER IIL. 

Francis ALLARDYCE’s life at Saughton for the next few months 
was about as miserable as petty tyranny could make it. Out of 
favour with the Board, the members treated him with contempt and 
openly avowed hostility, or, what was more galling to him, with 
a kind of unctuous pity, as they should say that they recognised his 
unfitness for the position he held, but would let bygones be bygones 
and give him every chance. The head master made opportunities 
for insulting him and sneering at him, and never allowed a day to 
pass without probing him to the quick with some quotation from the 
Inspector’s report. The natural consequence of all this would only 
have been the undermining of his authority in school and _ the 
weakening of his influence with his pupils. But with sheer hard 
work he managed to retain the respect and loyalty of the children, 
despite the fact that they knew he was not io favour in high 
quarters. He had been degraded in the eyes of the school ; for, 
immediately after the report had been received, the first class had 
been taken from him, and he had been set to teach—if he could— 
the little ones of Standards I. and II. The older boys and girls 
were expected to understand that he was fit for no other class ; but 
they knew more than Mr. Ritchie imagined. They heard his hints 
and insinuations daily, but, all the same, there was a sense of loss 
with them in the change of teacher. Even Miss Leng, the ex-pupil- 
teacher, was deemed more worthy than Mr. Allardyce, fur Stan- 
dards III. and IV. were entrusted to her, and she was allowed the 
privilege of the one class-room, while he was kept continually in 
the hall, under the eye of the head master. And the head master was 
watchful—and wily—and saw that the class made satisfactory pro- 
gress, The most galling thing of all, however, was his daily inter- 
ference ; his questioning and examining the class ; his discovery of 
weaknesses ; his hints and suggestions ; his insistence oa particalal 
systems and methods. All this was a torture to be borne from 
Monday to Friday, but Allardyce bore it as best he could, deter- 
mined his class should make a better appearance next inspection, 
and determined that the Inspector should know the whole story o! 
last year’s breakdown. 

He did his best to get out of Saughton too, and answered adver- 
tisements for teachers again and again. But he never even got the 
length of a ‘leet.’ How could it be otherwise with the one wretched 
entry his parchment contained, and without a word of recommends 
tion from either the Board or his own head master? It was simply 
a waste of time and money to apply ; and the worst of it was that 
he knew this well enough—knew when he was sending off copies 0! 
his testimonials that he should never hear a single word of reply. 

| He was a prisoner in Saughton, and at the mercy of the School 
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board. And Boards are never the combined qualities, good and 
bad, of their individual members. A Board, like a crowd, has 
neither soul nor conscience, and tramp!es its victims to death be- 
cause it cannot help itself. 

Outside school, his life was hardly less wiserable. The villagers 
knew he was a failure as a teacher, and were sorry for him, He 
had been weighed in the balance and found wanting ; and it was all 
down in black and white in the handwriting of Her Majesty's 
Inspector. What more need be said? ‘ He was a rale fine fellow,’ 
they admitted with a sorrowful shake of the head, * but no teacher ; 
it was a pity.’ His work at the village library was still kept up, 
but there were now no pleasant walks home with Agnes Morrison ; 
while the delightful evenings of music and chat were now only a 
memory of the past. Agnes herself was as gentle and tender as 
ever, but when she called at the library she missed the happy talks 
they were wont to have. Ife was distant and formal to her, and 
though he was always pleased to meet her, she was conscious of a 
wistful look in his eyes even when he smiled. She tried to draw 
him into conversation again and again, but he was guarded and 
reticent, as one who kept a check on his tongue. 

‘I am sorry you have not got Mr. Petrie’s place,’ she told him 
after Mr. Dryburgh’s appointment was known ; ‘but you should 
not let that depress you. There are other places.’ 

‘The loss of the place is nothing,’ he answered quietly. ‘That 
doesn’t bother me a bit; but, you know yourself, everybody con- 
siders me a failure.’ 

She looked him full in the face. ‘I don’t,’ she an-wered boldly. 
There was a deeper red on her cheek as she spoke,-and het eyes 
were shining. : 

‘Thank you, Miss Morrison,’ he replied, and he closed his lips 
over the words, and looked for a moment into her eyes. ‘I shall 
always remember that.’ Then he turned again to his books. 

Many a night did Agnes cry herself to sleep. Something, she 


hardly knew what, was slipping out of her life, and she was helpless. J 


She could make nobody her confidante, for, alas, she had nothing 
to confide—nothing ! She heard almost daily her father’s charges 
against Allardyce, and dared not utter a word in his defence. Only, 
her mother looked at her now and again and seemed to know what 
she suffered. When they were alone in the gloaming and she 
fondled her daughter’s head, Agnes sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

So things went on for months, and she was growing pale and 
thin. The crisis came one afternoon when her father returned from 
a meeting of the Board, looking pleased with himself and at peace 
with the world. 

‘Well,’ he said, taking his place at the table, ‘ we’ve got rid o’ 
him at last.’ 

Agnes started, gazed at her father, and sank into a chair. She 
knew what he meant. There was a choking sensation at her throat, 
and she pressed her hands convulsively over her heart. 

The father did not notice. He was too eager to unburden him- 
self of the glorious news. 

‘I said I would get him out afore the year was done, an’ I’ve 
managed it.’ 

Mrs. Morrison saw her child’s face, and her own lips twitched 
with pain. 

‘Ilave you dismissed him ?’ she questioned faintly. 

‘Yes. Insubordination this time. The Board was compelled, 
and we’ve appointed Willie Andrews in his place. Willie’s just 
hame frae the college ; so we had a grand chance.’ 

Ile picked up a slice of toast, and maundered and munched quite 
unconscious of the fact of two stricken faces intently fixed on him. 

‘The Board dealt very kindly by him in spite o’ his incompetence 
an’ insolence, an’ ga’e him another chance. But insubordination ye 
canna pass by. Ye see, the master telled him on Monday that he 
was io take IIT. and IV., and Miss Leng was to get his class, an’ 
he refused ; telled him to his face he wouldna leave the class he had, 
{f tne master had been proposin’ a change just for change’s sake he 
might ha’e ha’en good ground for grumblin’—though no for refusin’ 

but the change was needed. It was for the good o’ the school, 
aad the head master has to mak’ that his first consideration.’ 

He paused, handed in his cup, and waited till it was filled 
again, 

‘Ye see, III. and IV. have been ower hard for Miss Leng, an’ 
they've fa’n sair back, an’ were needin’ a man’s hand for a month 
or twa afore the examination, But Mr. Allardyce wouldna budge, 
an’ of course he was brought afore the Board the day. I never saw 
sic stubbornness a’ the time I’ve been on the Board. He refused to 
change even when the chairman ordered him ; so we bid just to 
gi'¢ him ais month’s wages an’ pack him aff at a moment's notice. 
It’s a serious thing insubordi j 








‘Oh man!’ Mrs. Morrison broke in with a wail, ‘have ye no e’en 
. your head?’ She had rushed to her daughter and was pressing 
‘r to her breast. ‘Do ye no see your bairn? Aggie, Aggie, my 


lamb! It’s your mother, Aggie. Oh John, tell her its no true, 
| It’s uo true, Aggie.’ D 

| But Agnes was unconscious, and her father looked on be- 
| wildered. 

| What's wrang wi’ her?’ he asked in alarm, ‘I’ve no been 
| sayin’ onything to hurt her, have I?’ 

She passed a restless and feverish night, and rose in the morning 
looking wretchedly ill, but perfectly calm and composed. She had 
determined to see Allardyce before he went away, He had been 
persecuted out of his situation, and, alas, she knew her father was 
greatly to blame. 

She went out in the forenoon, and walked along the burn-side, 
taking the short cut to the station. She passed the carrier's cart 
| on the high road, and the chest that was in it she knew. She had 
seen it brought to Saughton about four years ago. 

It was a sharp, biting day, but at the seat under the saugh near 
the little foot-bridge she waited. He was sure to come that way, 
and she would wait there all day rather than miss him. ‘There were 
no people about to watch and wonder what she did there, and, 
indeed, she would not have minded though there had been. When 
she heard his steps on the footpath she drew back in her seat, and 
he had almost passed ere he noticed her. She rose and looked at 
him steadily, but spoke not a word. 

‘Miss Morrison!’ He started, and when he looked on her face 
he saw how changed it was from the fresh and rosy face he had once 
known. ‘I didn’t expect to see you to-day. 1 am going away, I 
suppose you know.’ 

‘Yes. Where are you going?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed harshly. ‘Where? To 
the devil, most likely. What does it matter to anybody ?’ 

‘You are leaving Saughton, Mr. Allardyce. Were you going 
without saying good-bye to me?’ 

‘Ob, Miss Morrison,’ he answered, ‘my going is hard enough 
without making it harder by useless farewells.’ 

‘Useless?’ she echoed. ‘ You think only of yourself, not of —— 
others.’ 

He drew his hand across his eyes. ‘Miss Morrison,’ he said 
wearily, ‘let me go. This is torture. You know it is.’ 

‘I know it is too well. It is torture to me.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ he said huskily ; ‘and God bless you. I must go.’ 

She took his hand and held it. ‘Is that all?’ she asked. ‘ Have 
you nothing more to say——to me? Frank !’ 

He threw his arms round her and clasped her to his heart, ‘Oh 
Agnes, I love you. You know I love you, but why should I say it 

a miserable failure like me?’ 

‘You must say it, Frank. You would have killed me if you 
hadn’t said it now, though I knew long ago.’ 

He kissed her lips. ‘This is terrible, Agnes. It is too beautiful. 
You do not know . 

‘No,’ she said; ‘it is right. Let us sit down now, I am 
tired.’ 

They sat down, and, hiding her face on his shoulder, she sobbed 
like a wearied child, 

‘I have made you lose the train,’ she said, when she had dried 
her eyes; ‘but lam so happy. You can go at night; and, Irank, 
you’re not going to—the devil ?’ 

‘No, not now.’ 

* You'll get another school ?’ 

‘Never! I shall never teach again. These last months have 
been a living torture. I shall find something to do, but it shall not 
be teaching. I tore my parchment to pieces and committed it to 
the burn as I came along. Let it go down to the sea and be lost for 
ever,’ 

‘You will write to me? And you'll come back soon?’ 

‘Ina year I shall come back ; and I shall come to claim you as 
mine own. I wld succeed. Now, Agnes, let us seal that resolu- 
tion witha kiss. ... Ina year, and with a hometotake you to, 
[ shall come.’ 

And he kept his word. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
BY J. G. SIME. 
CHAPTER IL 
‘AND I shall want piano-lessons, you know, Frau Martowsky,’ 


aid Beryl Maitland, in her abrupt, hesitating English-German. 
The German lady stood opposite her, stout, handsome, amiable 
ay, beaming, as she anxiously strove to dig out some meaning from 
the stammering and incoherent words, 
ad been listening, totally in the dark as to the meaning of the 
other ; showing the while the unvarying courtesy of the German 
who gravely tries to glean some measure of sense from the absurd 
struggles of the foreigner, clattering and hobbling by turns through 
the maze of gender and case. Nowa light of relief came into ber 
blue eyes, and she burst with many gestures into a voluble reply. 
Decidedly again she could help the gracious lady. What good 
fortune! First, she had been able to suit the luxurious taste of an 
Englishwoman with her rooms. llere a glance of pride round a 
room which fulfilled in every respect the ideal of a German bour- 


recoils. And as to piano-lessons, she could again supply what was 
necessary. Amonyst her friends she had the honour to count the 
ritic and teacher whose name was doubtless known to the gracious 


lady —the great Herr Prof The Meess did not 


une? <A Chen she must quickly learn 
for in Germany of him it did not do to be ignorant. No, 


Ludwig Lotz 


know his 1 ingular thing ! 


in pul he did not care to play ; there was about him a story— 
but of that one could speak later on. \t any rate, he had thrown 
away no one knew xn tly why ill chan s of success as a musi- 
ian, and had chosen instead a solitary life in a little nest at the top 
fan old hous from there he sent out to the world from time to 
time proofs of his unceasing toil. His playing? Ach du lieber ! 
hor that the Meess must wait in the hope of hearing him, and then 
he should judge for hersell lo praise was but an impertinence 
when venius was in question, 
Che rau drew a hasty breath, for she was fat, and needed now 


nd again a pau Chen the whirlwind of half intelligible sound 
encircled the girl once again 

But one thing more ; when would the gracious lady wish to tak« 
possession of her rooms ? 

* 1 should like to come to-night, if I may,’ said the English girl. 
‘You see, I am all alone in a hotel, and I don’t want to spend 


nother night there by myself 
hrough her mind there flash 


d a different thought. ‘ There is 
ho nee d to ke « Pp up 


but, after all I 
induce me to 


i show of independence now ; 


aid, Gseorge must never know that no power would 


tay there alone one night longer. 

‘Du lieber Gott! Ihe Frau’s eyes and hands made a simul- 
taneous upward gesture. ‘ Alone in a hotel! Of what are English 
girls made! Naturally you shall come to me at once. I will have 


the room heated, and the bed arranged, and in an hour all shall be 
as you would like it.’ 

She turned and led the way out of the room through the narrow, 
dingy, and unlighted corridor, which in a German flat is the invari 
able approach to the front door. The girl, as she began to run 
lightly down the stairs, turned to take leave of the Frau with the 
slight and unconventional bend of the head which gives the 
German such a poor upinion of our manners. Frau Martowsky 
hurried back to the sitting-room, and joined her rosy daughter, who 
had already taken her stand at the window. They stood together, 
silently watching the swift progress of the stranger through the 
stolid bustle of the German street. There was about her that 
indefinable something which marks the stranger—it lies perhaps in 
i certain hesitancy of the gait on unaccustomed soil—but which, at 
any rate, infallibly attracts the interested gaze of the town inhabi- 
tant. And true as this is generally, most emphatically does it apply 
to Germany, where the Teuton devotes his mind and eyes to the 
newcomer with a concentration which is apt to prove embarrassing. 

Phis girl’s appearance amidst the foreign surroundings was almost 
ludicrously English The trim neatness of the figure in the well- 
fitting inartistic tailor garb, so dear to the Englishwoman’s heart, 
the sensible and somewhat square-toed shoes, the free carriage and 
undaunted poise of the head ; added to these things, the air of 
independence which the English girl of this decade thinks it her 
duty to adopt, though sometimes it may mask as real a desire for 
protection as any which Fashion imposes on the shrinking German 
maiden —these things, one and all, proclaimed her nationality. 

Frau Martowsky shook her kindly head disapprovingly as she 
watched the girl disappear; then turning to her daughter, she 
raised a podgy hand in protest 

*What | heard in this half-hour!’ she said. ‘Of what 
things has that Meess spoken to me! Much I did not understand, 


have 


For five long minutes she | 


| party was a busy one. 
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but there wa; alwcys some nonsense of work, and of making a 
career for herself. She has a pretty face, she seems to have money; 
of what use is it then to talk nonsense like that? Far better would 
it be if she should turn her attention to her hair. Heilger Bimbam ! 
What a coiffure! All those curls and waves twisted iuto one great 
coil in the style of six years past. But these English! From them 
what can one expect in taste? Ah, Amalie, be careful! Do not 
pick up these ideas, for they are of all’ things the most dangerous. 
Fritz would so dislike them ; all men do in their hearts. They 
wish us to be able only to listen, and not to interrupt when they 
pour out their thoughts to us. Promise me not to attend if the 
Meess shall speak to you of careers and of thoughts. Promise me 
that you at least will remain a true woman, what Fritz and I can 
love.’ 

Amalie in her rosy placidity smiled a reassuring ‘ Ja wohl, Mama,’ 
as she patted with dumpy fingers her prim netted curls. 

And Frau Martowsky felt with a glow of thankfulness that she, at 
least, had escaped that modern curse—the daughter with ideas. 


CHAPTER II. 

Berxyt MAITLAND spent her first days with Frau Martowsky by 
upsetting that lady’s most sacred views as to her house. The little 
private sitting-room had to be made what Beryl called ‘fit to live 
in’ ; in other words, it had to be changed to suit an English taste. 
Though by what right we arrogate to Ourselves that certainty of in- 
fallible superiority in matters artistic, remains ever a mystery. The 
Meess surveyed her room calmly for a while, and then a whirlwind 
of change transformed its prim ugliness. The table was wheeled 
from its time-honoured post as guardian to the squarely-built couch. 
Thecrochet covers were discarded, andin their stead Eastern draperies, 
yellow and blue in hue, hid the horrors of the crimson velvet suite. 
he gilt encircled mirror gave back reflections of great branches of 
mimosa with its fragrance of spring. ‘Che piano, with roses on it in 


‘a bowl of china blue, made a home-like corner ; and books, varied in 


kind, scattered to right and left, finished the transformation. The 
dead-white mass of the porcelain stove had to be borne with, and 
could be forgiven because of the warmth it threw out, while the snow- 
covered balcony beyond the two windows made a dainty Christmas- 
card picture. 

Beryl looked about with a sigh of satisfaction, and hastened out 
to fetch in some sympathetic admirer. But Frau Martowsky, whom 
she dragged away from her work in the kitchen, politely refrained 
from speech, giving her opinion as to women with ideas, at a later 
period when Beryl was not present. To give pleasure to others 
was, however, always a joy to Frau Martowsky, who was one of the 
kindest of women ; and besides, something about the Meess—her 
very inexperience perhaps, and a certain child-like eagerness there 
was about her to grapple with and penetrate the mysteries of life— 
endeared her to the German’s ample heart. So, as she had also the 
most hospitable of souls, one night at supper—that meal consecrated 
to cold sausages and beer—she evolved the brilliant idea of giving a 
party, of asking her friends to a ‘spoonful of soup,’ as she herself 
phrased it, so that Beryl might have the opportunity of a nearer 
acquaintance with German social life. This notion was hailed with 
joy. To Amalie it meant some hours of unmitigated bliss, An 
evening spent hand-in-hand with Fritz, the eye of an envious public 
full upon them! She felt that her cup of happiness was indeed full 
to the brim. 

To Beryl the idea was equally pleasing. Herr Ludwig Lotze, 
whose praises had been sung unceasingly in her ears during the past 
few days, would, it was hoped, consent to be the important guest of 
the evening. To see him was, at least so Beryl hoped, a prelude 
to lessons, to study for the career for the sake of which she had 
determined to make a foreign country he> home for an indefinite 
number of years. From Frau Martowsky's remarks, however, it 
seemed that she would only have a chance of judging of the outward 
man ; for he was a lion who had the: strongest objections to doing 
any of his roaring in public, Indeed, he rarely put in an appear- 
ance at any social gathering, and only made Frau Martowsky an 
exception to the general rule from a half-sentimental recollection o! 
ties which had bound together her family and his own ; and when 
he did consent to come, ‘his contribution to the entertainment 
seemed to consist in being a spectator, sympathetic certainly, but 
wholly silent. 

‘Na na, Meess, what would you have?’ ended the Frau, with 2 
shrug of her ample shoulders. ‘Genius has its own laws. We 
must accept with thankfulness the crumbs that fall to us, and nol 
grumble when the whole loaf stands on too high a shelf for us to 
reach.’ 

So the formal little notes of invitation were sent out, and the 
conventional replies were returned. The one awaited with most 
anxiety was favourable—Herr Lotze was coming! ‘The day of the 
Frau Martowsky, with her daughter, spent 
most of the day in the kitchen. For supper is the crucial test of 
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successful German evening, and preparations for it must be under- 
taken in a reverent spirit. Beryl Maitland soon found that her 
attempts to help were anything but a success, so instead she devoted 
her energies to decorating the supper-table with trails of leaves and 
scattered roses on a bit of her Eastern embroidery. 

‘ Quite @ 2 Anglais,’ as Frau Martowsky remarked, with the fatal 
fondness of the middle-class German for the French phrase instead 
of the natural German equivalent. And, later on, the guests, at first 
inclined to resent this innovation, collapsed before the triumph of 
novelty, and with one shrill voice agreed that the Meess had scored 
one of the successes of the evening. 

A genius is, after all is said, an interesting phenomenon. In 
Beryl Maitland’s quiet English country life, such a thing, though 
taking a prominent place in her fancies, had never come her way 
except in imagination. As she dressed for the party, therefore, she 
was conscious of a certain curiosity to see this Herr Ludwig Lotze, 
who apparently embodied in Frau Martowsky’s mind all that was 
interesting and fascinating in art. With unseeing eyes the Meess 
looked before her, her hand the while busily coiling the sunny 
masses of her hair into the ‘ coiffure’ so objectionable in Frau Mar- 
towsky’s eyes ; and, as she dreamed, she conjured up a fancy pic- 
ture, until the embodiment of her thoughts seemed to take shape in 
the mirror before her. She saw the typical executant musician, in 
whom the constant exercise of emotional feeling seems to have over- 
mastered and superseded inteilect. She revelled in the fancy 
picture of the face with the emotional eyes, the mobile, sensual 
mouth, the slanting chin. with its virile strength, and the super- 
abundance of hair—that hair which tends to arouse in the closely- 
cropped Englishman an overwhelming desire for the prompt re- 
moval of the artist by forcible means. The picture fascinated her 
with her callow judgment of youth, and, as she anticipated its speedy 
realisation, she fimished dressing all in a glow of excitement. 
Worries which had pressed upon her for the last day or two, and 
which had begun rather forcibly to interfere with the enjoyment of 
her present life, seemed to be lifted away for the moment. All 
doubts as to her own wisdom were removed by the swift joy of cer- 
tainty that the long-wished-for moment was approaching, and that 
the door leading straight to the career was to be thrown open directly 
by this long-haired embodiment of sentiment. 

As Beryl Maitland skipped along the corridor, the unspeakable din 
of a German gathering, where each visitor tries her best to out-scream 
her neighbour, made her hesitate in the darkness with a feeling of shy- 
ness akin to alarm. However, after the first impression that some- 


thing must be amiss, she realised that as it was after eight o’clock 


the company must be already assembled. So, shaking off her 
momentary shyness, she threw open the door of the salon, and in 
the sudden glare of the light stood blinking, owl-like, unable to dis- 
tinguish one face from another in the gathering before her. A 
momentary stillness fell on the room—‘a lieutenant paying his 
debts,’ the Germans say, both events being of equally rare occur- 
rence—and every eye was fixed on the newcomer. All unwittingly 
the Meess had made herself a most conspicuous object. She had 
only followed the unspoken English rule—‘ Till dinner-time wear 
the plainest of clothes ; after that be as eccentric as you please ’— 
and the Germans, in their high-necked stuff gowns, surveyed with 
blank amazement the vision at the door. 

It is an undoubted fact that many men bring to the subject of 
woman’s dress a far keener perception of what is decorative than 
women themselves possess ; perhaps, because the subject demands 
eyes untrammelled and unspoiled by all the inartistic effects that 
fashion can produce. So, amongst all these people, only one pair 
of eyes rested with pleasure on the girl's eager face as, a little be- 
wilcered, she hesitated in her trailing grey draperies, with the knot 
of violets tucked in at her girdle and her sunny hair glinting in the 
lamp-light. Just for a moment she stood there, and then Frau 
Martowsky came hurrying forward and the terrible rite of introduc- 
ion to each separate member of the party had to be gone through. 
Chis ordeal faced, Beryl, sympathising with the woes of a nodding 
mandarin, crossed the room to where Amalie’s round and rosy face 
made an oasis in this unknown desert, Close beside her stood a 
young man—amiable, fair, attentive, rich in all the negative virtues 

and Beryl smiled up at him, certain that there stood the embodi- 
ment of Amalie’s thoughts—Fritz. During the last few days she had 
heard much of this youth, for even when each sentence has to be 
repeated again and again, each time more slowly and in simpler 
form than the last, the temptation to a German to enlarge on a 
sentimental subject is not to be resisted, and Frau Martowsky and 
her daughter were no exception to the rule. 

Presently Frau Martowsky beckoned her daughter over to her, 
and when Amalie came across the room again, it was with an im- 
portant air, to whisper to Beryl that Herr Lotze had expressed a 
“esire to hear her play. Beryl’s heart gave a great leap; the 
mowent had come at last. She wished involuntarily that someone 
who had said he disapproved of the ‘whole modern cant of inde- 





pendence ’ could see her now on the brink of her triumph. Surely his 
disapproval would have been broken down by the inrush of this over 
whelming joy. As yet this girl had seen so little of the world, and 
her very inexperience gave her a feeling of certainty that any small 
amount of knowledge would quickly have effaced. She crossed the 
room with her firm and rapid step; at the piano she paused. A 
man stood by it, and his glance involuntarily drew her own to 
meet it. Her first feeling was one of intense disappointment. 
Could this be the genius? If so, Beryl felt that she was being 
defrauded. A man between fifty and sixty, short of stature, yet so 
erect in carriage that his bearing gave the impression of dignity, 
The hair, worn from the temples, formed a grey fringe about the 
massive head ; the mouth, straight,'thin-lipped, drooped listlessly at 
the corners. Only the eyes, grey, keen, penetrating, gave the idea 
of some cbiding interest, even of a possibility of passion which 
warred with the gentle and listless tolerance of the rest of his bear- 
ing. He made way for her with a little bow ; and a half-smile 
curved his mouth as he watched the little gracious motions, as of a 
bird preening its feathers, with which she settled herself for the 
attack. 

Then she began to play as she had played a hundred times before 
in the drawing-rooms about her country home. Her steady practice 
stood her in good stead ; all the little points were scored, and a 
glow of contentment stole over her. The Germans, however, 
listened in silence, at first with attention, then half in amusement, 
half in indignation, 

Of what was the little English Meess dreaming? Did she hope 
with this slender thread of sentiment to lay hold of the good graces 
of Prof. Ludwig Lotze—the most fastidious taste in Germany ? 


Eye met eye and shoulders went upward in a mute protest at the 
audacity of the Meess. And Beryl felt instinctively, as she went on 
her commonplace little way, the mute disapproval which surrounds 
the artist like an insurmountable wall. As she ceased, she looked 
up hastily for Herr Lotze. But he had moved noiselessly away. 
A little chill seized her. Did he too disapprove? She rose amidst 
a discouraging silence, and the chill became more pronounced. 
Then, as she hastily regained her place beside Amalie’s ample 
person, and the chattering broke out again with renewed vehe- 
mence, a dismal consciousness of failure wrapped her round, The 
Career, when viewed from such very close quarters, began to lose a 
little of its glamour. 

Only the eyes that had looked kindly at her as she stood in the 
doorway retained their expression of amused yet half-tender friendli- 
ness. Ludwig Lotze, choosing as he did to view life as a spectator 
rather than as an actor, had perhaps acquired a keener vision than 
falls to the lot of the man eternally intent on trifles. At any rate, 
as he looked over at the girl, standing aloof, the consciousness of 
failure clouding her bright face, a strong desire awoke in him to 
make the mouth curve again as he had first seen it, in the happy 
certainty of success, The voice of l'rau Martowsky interrupted his 
thoughts. The form of asking him to play was always gone 
through ; but by this time his courteous refusal, though it awakened 
regret, could cause no astonishment. ‘This time, however, acting 
on a sudden impulse, and almost to his own surprise, he hastily 
assented, and leaving no pause for the explosion of gratitude which 
his instinct told him was sure to follow, he hastily crossed the room, 
and amidst reverent silence seated himself at the piano. As Beryl 
looked over at him from her corner, it seemed to her that his eyes 
met hers with a special look of friendliness. But as he swept the 
prelude, all sense of the room and of the people about her was 
blotted from her thoughts. The petty sense of failure that had 
filled her soul with shame, the little worries that oppressed her, her 
very sense of self—all were wiped out as though they had never 
been, ‘The sweep of his fingers on the keys seemed to grip at hei 
very heart strings. It seemed to her to tear away the unrealities 
with which she had been used to blindfold her eyes, to rip asunder 
the network of convention that had hemmed her life about. There 
were born in her, as she listened, vague longings, inexplicable 
desires, better perhaps left dormant, and yet sweeter in the very 
pain of their intensity than the tame happiness of a life-time. She 
was swept aloof from all the pettiness of her girlish ideals, swept 
into a sphere where all the common trivialities of life fell away like 
a rent veil ; where the spirit, in its transient glimpse of the unattain 
able, is filled with a vague wistfulness, as when the eyes rest long 
ingly on the splendour of some snow-kissed peak. 

He ceased, and as Beryl looked at him he seemed changed in 
her reverent eyes. To her amazement, he came straight across to 
her corner. 

* They tell me you want lessons from me,’ he said. ‘Come to- 
morrow at four, my child, and we will see what we can do.’ 


German fled in chaos before this unexpected joy, but the flashing 
smile, and the swift motion of her hands to his, told Ludwig Lotze 
that his trouble was not thrown utterly away. 
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378 THE 
CHAPTER IIL. 

Ir is a dispiriting process to spend three months ia the untiring 
pursuit of an aim which, ever receding, threatens at last to become 
1 vanishing quantity ; and Beryl’s whole attitude as she wearily 
climbed t stairs leading to Herr Lotze’s ‘nest’ was decidedly 
expressive of disillusionment She was, as she herself would have 
termed it, ‘deep in the blues so deeply sunk in them, indeed, 
that it seemed hardly worth any friend's while to try to pull her 
out again. Iler nature was most emphatically one little suited for 
work, and three months of hard practice, with intervals now and 


ayain for worry, had changed the child like roundness of her face. 
Now, alone, no inducement calling out speech or laughter, she had 
a listless air, and about her mouth there was an expression of uncer 

tainty, almost of discontent. She reached the fifth cage, and as she 
e old-fashioned door, she gave a litde impatient 
! a pleasant ‘(ood day’ to the woman who 
Then, passing rapidly across the square and dingy 
After an iostant’s hesita- 


pu led the bell at th 
igh ; but she 
opened to he 
hall, she rapped gently at a door beyond. 
tion, as th no response, she went softly in. Herr Lotze was 
seated at his writing-table amidst a confused mass of papers. He 
vlanced up at the sound of the opening door, then went on with his 
writing, as if unconscious of the girl's presence. She threw down 
coat, hat, and gloves, in deference to a dislike he had once curtly 
expressed to see any signs of a speedy departure; then, moving 
softly over to the table, she began to arrange the handful of roses 


sinilec 


te wa 


he had brought with her in a glass that stood there. 
A while she fidgeted, fingering the roses lightly as she placed 


leaves ; then, drawing her fingers through her 


hasty characteristic yestures, she crossed to 


then 
her 


them amonyst 
curls with one of 


the fireplace, and stood silent, her eyes on the blue-green flames of 
the blazing lo one elbow on the carved mantel-shelf With 
Herr Lotze she had reached that point of intimacy when her pre- 


sence was a thing of no account, interrupting in no way the flow of 


his ideas, and in the half dark: she pursued her own not too 
cheerful thoughts. ‘The great logs threw flickering shadows and 
ights on the room, hiding and revealing, by turns, now the books 
lining the walls, now the piano with its litter of music, now the rare 


Beryl’s eyes 
her thoughts 
her eyes rested on the strong and 
gravely cut face light of the shaded lamp. As she 
looked she wond had often done before, what had been 
the story to which Frau Martowsky, garrulous as she was on other 
subjects, never made more than a passing allusion. The girl looked 
in bewilderment at this man, to whom the ambitions of 
ordinary men no account ; who, stropy in the posse ssion 
of a wonderful power, did not care to use it, but stood aside, letting 
the possibilities of life slip through his listless fingers. 

As she looked, one more sheet of paper was tossed to the others, 
the pen was thrown aside, and a hand went out to hers in friendly 
clasp. 

ss 


‘Well, little one,’ he said, ‘how goes ! 


bits of carved furniture on the shining parquet floor, 


wandered at last to the owner of these things, and 
began to play out him, as 
in 


Te d, as she 


’ clear the 


almost 
seemed of 


‘Badly, dear Herr Professor,’ she answered. With him there 
was no need of an elaborate explanation. He patted the hand 
vently. 

‘Na! Let me hear ** Kindchen.’’’ 


And as she began to play, he rose and paced the room, with that 
seeks repose in motion. ‘The girl had gained as well as 
rin her months of study; her fingers had vequired 
strength and supp r face had gained something of the 
thoughtfalness that comes of ceasing to weave the dream-fancies of 
girlhood, and of facing, in however paltry a fashion, the realities of 
life The fingers went well through their task ; they told of hard 
ind conscientious work, of difficult passages fingered fifty times. 


unrest that 
lost somethin 


leness, as he 


As she stopped, Herr Lotze turned in the semi-darkness, 

‘It is not bad,’ he said ‘Of what do you complain? Decid lly, 
little virl, it is not bad, 

‘Oh, | complain of everything !° she cried impetuously. ‘IT work 

you don’t know how I slav: nd what do I gain? At the end 
of all my work Lean do — nothing 

Att n her voice, Herr Lotze crossed the room quickly, 
nd leans 1 the plane near her, 

‘You say what is pot true,’ he said gently. * What is the matter 
vith you, little one’ You improve; you have learned much 
Phree months y uld not have played as you have just done, 
What ts it u as 


‘LT ask for some end to work for Oh!’ the girl cried with the 


half ludicrous despair of youth, which revels in its own unhappiness, 


‘if I can’t have the whole, | will have nothing at all. Listen, 
Herr Professor left-—everything L cared for to come here to work, 
o moke a career for my x if I have wanted to ask you about it so 


often, and now | must speak. Is th in my 
ke this? Tell me, Herr Professor, shail | ever play ?’ 


Herr Lotze hesitated 


re anv us¢ going on 
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‘Dear child, you mustn’t ask for impossibilities,’ he said, and 
stopped a moment. 

‘You mean that I shall never be an artist,’ the girl said. ‘ Iler 
Professor, decide for me what I am to do, Pray speak to me 
plainly, so that at least I may make an end of this mistake.’ 

Herr Lotze gently shook his head, and as he watched her, he 
wondered how he should read the sudden flash of brightness in her 
eyes. Was it due to latent tears that pride kept from falling, or— 
and there was a half reluctance in his mind to accept the thought— 
did it spring from a feeling of relief, as a burden of doubt rolled 
definitely away? Ile drew near to her and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

‘Do you think, poor child,’ he said, ‘that you are the first to ask 
an impossibility? Why, we all do it in turns, and it is only after that 
we see we have gained far more by losing than we could have done 
by realizing our ideal.’ 

He framed her face in his slender, nervous hands, and stood look- 


| ing rather sadly down at her. 


* There are so many doors into life,’ he said, ‘ and when one will 
not open to us, if we are wise, we cease to struggle, and turn to 
another, for which, perhaps, we have a key to fit.’ 

Then he sighed as he gently stroked back her hair. 

* And some of us never see the other doors,’ he said, ‘ but always 
go on battling with the one which can never open to us.’ 

There was a pause. Herr Lotze began to pace up and down, and 
when he spoke again, it was with a different voice. 

‘Come here. little friend,’ he said, ‘and let me put into your hands 
the key that will open your door.’ 

He beckoned her to him where he stood at the table. With a 
swift motion he parted the papers, and Beryl found herself swept 
into his chair, a pen in her hand, a sheet of notepaper before her. 

* Now,’ he said, ‘ write.’ 

And he took his pipe down from the shelf, and began, with 
careful fingers, to ram the tobacco into the bowl. 

‘But what?’ asked Beryl in bewilderment. 

‘Whatever you like.’ 

By this time he was lighting his pipe, and he jerked the little sen- 
tences out between the puffs. 

‘Say. for instance, that you were wrong after ali, and now that 
you have found it out, you want to get back again to the place where 
your thoughts have been all the time. Or, if you like, say simply 
that you will be with him in a week.’ 

Beryl gasped a little. 

* Ilow did you guess?’ she said. ‘I have told you nothing.’ 

Herr Lotze puffed a while at his pipe, and gently fingered the 
roses he had brought over from the table. 

‘I am rather fond of riddles,’ he said after a bit, ‘and perhaps 
yours wasn’t such a very difficult one after all.’ 

He watched the girl with a little amusement in his eyes as she 
drew the paper to her, hesitated, began, half pushed it away, then 
hurriedly scribbled some words, 

*You have been silent for three whole months,’ she wrote, ‘but if 
I were to tell you that I have been quite, quite wrong, what would 
you do, I wonder? Perhaps, if we could have a talk now, we 
might agree better than we did last time we saw one another. Shal} 
we try? After all, Iam not so very far away, and anyone who 
wishes to see me can come to me in less than twenty hours.’ 

She signed her name, and, without re-reading it, folded the scrawl 
into a cover, wrote on it the name ‘ George Fairfield, Esquire,’ and 
an address, and pushed it quickly away. Then with a touch of the old 
bright look in her face — 

‘I am obedient to-night, dear Herr Professor,’ she said, ‘ so give 
me all the other orders before the mood departs. ’ 
Herr Lotze stretched out his hand for the 

glancing at it, slipped it into his pocket. 

‘That I take care he said. ‘Little lady, I have made 
up your mind for you, and you cannot change it now.’ 

She laughed a little. 

‘How do you know that I care about changing it? Perhaps,’ 
she hesitated a second—‘ perhaps this is what I have wanted all the 
time. And yet,’ she went on with a little sigh of regret, ‘I have 
wasted three months. ‘Three whole months, dear Herr Professor, 
and not a single thing to show for them.’ 

* Not wasted so utterly as you think, perhaps,’ Herr Lotze said. 
‘ For one thing, you have given a lonely man some happy hours, 
which will live in his memory long after they have faded out of yout 
own, Then in three short months you have grasped what many 
people do not attain io a lifetime. You have learned to be silent, 
to leave peace for others, to whom Nature has given the power to 
speak,’ 

There fell a silence between them. Beryl watched the puis of 
smoke curliog upward in languid rings, and, as Ilerr Lotze’s glance 
rested on her, there was in his eyes a look of something more than a 
mere passing friendliness. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 
ON ENTERTAINMENTS. 


‘ That season comes wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated.’ 
(/Jamiet, Act I., Scene 1.) 


‘When good will is showed.’ 
(Antony and Cleopatra, Act II., Scene 5.) 


To one and alla ; By a happy arrangement of the Fates, 
Merry Christmastide.} the most festive season of the year 
falls upon a time when the elements are most unkindly. 
‘The rain and wind beat dark December... . how shall we 
discourse the freezing hours away?’ ‘Thus the Immortal 
Bard hath it in Cymdeline. This question is unnecessary in 
these days of children’s parties and entertainments. What 
little one does not long for the Christmas tree carnival and 
the feast of Santa Claus? It has become an institution at 
many schools to go in for an entertainment of some sort at 
this time of the year as a fitting fiza/e to the year’s studies, 
and not infrequently as a suitable means of replenishing the 
empty coffers of the managers. Since we would all be merry, 
possibly it would not be out of place to say a word or two upon 
this topic. 
* x * x x * 


On Saat I suppose one of the most popular 
for the little ones. features of school entertainments now- 
a-days is a play, farce, operetta, whatever you like to call it. 
Children with very little training make real actors. The key 
to the popularity is the movement and the costumes. I am 
referring just now to schools for older scholars. This stage 
business takes a lot of preparation. ‘The co-operation of the 
parents must be sought in the matter of the costumes. Very 
often it is possible to borrow the scene effects and many of the 
necessary articles, such as swords, wigs, &c., from the local 
theatre or dramatic society. 
* * * 8 *” * 


Where to get plays,? Teachers seeking for plays, &c., will 
nigger songs, &c. } find the following useful :-—1. Dicks’ 
Standard Plays (313, Strand). All of these may be acted 
free. There are about 1,000 to select from, comprising all 
classes of drama. Of course, many are quite unfit for youths. 
They are only a penny each, however, so that the lottery of 
selecting would not be expensive. 2. Banjo Songs and 
Mohawk Minstrels’ Annual, to be obtained from Francis, Day, 
andi Hunter, 195, Oxford Street, W., or through any bookseller, 
1 should think. 3. Turners Nigger Notions (Turner, 
Bishopsgate Street Without, London). 4. Curwen’s list of 
School Plays. By the way, there is an interesting one just 
out—* On the Veldt’—dealing with life in South Africa. In 
this connection I may say that I once saw ‘Queen Flora’s 
Garden Party ’ (Curwen) given, and it provea most successful. 
* . * * * * 


Nigger entertainments | Still dealing with older children, let 
are popular. me give a word or two upon’ the 
getting up of a nigger entertainment. Ask the scholars to 
hunt up at home or from their friends all the books of | 
conundrums and dialogues they can. Nigger entertainments | 
| 





are very popular. From the various books brought in you 
make a suitable selection. The programme would comprise | 
the usual dance, conundrum asking, stump speech, funny | 
sketch, all interspersed with the singing of pretty plantation 
songs and others of a like nature. Banjos should be in 
evidence, if possible. To my mind, minstrel songs like 
‘My old Kentucky Home,’ if well sung, take some beating. 
A striking effect is produced in the dance if each nigger boy 
is paired off with a girl unblacked. 
* * - * . * 

Devotees of the histrionic art} Be careful in the selection of 
might attempt one of Gilbert } the stump-speech youth ; he | 

and Sullivan's operas. | hasan important part to play, 
You must not forget the wigs. Improvise them from odd | 


pieces of black astrakhan. The songs in chorus must be well 
rehearsed. There is much hidden beauty in them which can 
only be disclosed by practice. Now with regard to some other 
items. 1 suppose the ideal in children’s entertainments has 
been reached when they can interpret effectively 7he Pirates 
of Penzance, Mikado, &c.; yet such is possible. Not long 
ago the /7rates was running for three nights to a crowded 
house at a Board School. The scholars acquitted themselves 
wonderfully, and from their point of view the thing was a huge 


success. There are many difficulties, however, in the way of 


staging one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas in a Board School. 
You have to pay heavily for the right to do it ; then the band 
music is in manuscript only, and it costs no small amount to 
hire that same from the authorities. In addition, a further 
sum is exacted for the wear and tear of these precious scraps 
of parchment. You must obtain the scenery locally. Only 
an enthusiast in the histrionic art would enter the lists against 
such big odds and win. As I say, however, it can be done ; 
it has been done, and well, too. 


* * * ” * * 


Tableaux vivants for ) Then for those who object to acting, 

the less ambitious. ) or who do not aspire to operettas, 
are there not the tableaux vivants, which never fail to take 
well ? It is unnecessary to say much of these, as in every parish 
may be found persons more or less adept at them. If simple, 
infants can manage tableaux. In this connection, I may say 
that ‘The Rainbow’ forms a pretty set. You robe children in 
art muslin dresses loosely made to represent the various colours 
of the rainbow. They should be skirted in white, and, if 
possible, hold each a row of water-coloured beads. Turn the 
limelight on them, and the effect is delightful—the beads con 
veying the impression of drops of water. Another tableau, 
and likely to be well appreciated, is one representing the seven 
Muses—Music, Astronomy, Poetry (tragic, lyric), &c. The 
effect, if well done, is quite classic. 

* * * * * * 


Character songs | | suppose you all know of the representa 

take well. tion, in tableaux style, of the more popular 
advertisements, such as Monkey Brand, Sunlight Soap, Pears’ 
‘ Bubbles, &c. ‘These may suit some of my readers. Another 
popular item is the character song; two scholars might be 
dressed, for instance, like a London coster and an ’Appy ’Amp 
stead ’Arriet respectively, and would doubtless raise the root 
with ‘Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road.’ This feature is 
capable of being worked without much trouble. There is any 
number of songs which the little ones might render. ‘The 
appropriate vestments are the sve gua non. | have known 
the ‘ Milkmaid’s song’ done effectively by tst class infants. 
A little girl is dressed as a milkmaid, and comes on with pail 
and three-legged stool. 


” * * * * * 


Nursery rhymes for } lor infants, besides some of the features 

the wee infants. mentioned above, there are, of course, 
the nursery rhymes to fall back upon. ‘These must be properly 
staged to be a success. Ata recent children’s entertainment 
these formed the ficcve de résistance of the evening. The 
following were given :—1. ‘ Bo-Pcep,’ 2. ‘ Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary,’ 3. ‘Little Miss Muffet,’ 4. ‘Jack and_ Jill,’ 
5. ‘The king was in his counting-house.’ Bo-Peep was 
dressed in white, wore a large hat, and carried a crooked 
walking-stick which had been gilded. In * Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary,’ the little girl had rows of cat-bells on her bodice, 
and three rows of cockle shells sewn around the skirt. For 
‘Miss Muffet’ you want a stool, basin and spoon, and a toy- 
spider. ‘The rhyme ‘ The king was in his counting-house, 
can be well got up. You want three children dressed re 
spectively as king, queen, and maid; a heapof coins; a slice 
of bread, treacled (if you have no honey), and a small clothes 
basket with pegs and clothes. 


* * * * * * 
The light fantastic Dances, when the children are suitably 


and sundry r attired, always tell. As a novelty in 
minor features. | this line, try a cachuca or a minuet. 


Marching or pretty drills are suited for infants’ entertainments. 
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| 
You might have a May-pole dance. Leta number of them | 
set the ‘dinner table and sit down to a mock repast. The 
parents are always delighted to see themselves mimicked by 
the little ones. Deal sparingly with recitations and solo- 
singing. A master, who always clears a few pounds, informed 
me that his entertainment was usually made up as follows 
\ play, three or four part-songs by the scholars, and about 
two recitations. Finally, let as many as possible of the 
scholars take part, and ailow the school to attend the 
rehearsals. ‘Thus vou advertise the thing and raise an 
interest in the neighbourhood. ‘The children carry the news 
home, and the parents are sure to attend well. Don’t forget OUR 1897 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


the limelights 





BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A,, 
P F ’ : “ Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


Apologies for these / | offer these casual notes for what they 
casual notes. § are worth, which may not be much. 
I have hopes, however, that some of my readers in the out-of- | 


the-way districts will be able to glean a thing or two, much | ; 
chaff though there be. My apologies are due for not touching | The general conditions for candidates are to be found in 
| 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
12th July 1897, at 2 p.m. 


on matters strictly scholastic, but is not this the Christmas Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


Number on om 
Time TABLE. 
Art. 4 Sec. 2. necessitates Time Table being ‘permanently,’ 
‘conspicuously, ’ affixed in ‘every schoolroom ’ approved by H.M.1., 
and to show time or times at which religious observance is prac- 
tised. 
Art. 21 is II. M.I.’s authority to enter school at any and all times 


\NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
without notice, and therefore he can by inherent authority alter 


Hi.N. wants to know whether it is legal to collect club 
deposits in the vestry of a church before a Sunday service. 
Although such a_ proceeding is distinctly indiscreet and open 


the Time ‘Table arrangements. 
to considerable objection, yet it cannot be said to be illegal. 


Art. 12 makes the minimum Time Table arrangement for secular 
instruction 13 hours infants, 2 hours older children, 1} hours half- 
: : timers. This by sub-sec. (¢) may include } hour recreation in 3 

k.W. (who, by the way, should always sign himself in full hours meeting and must include not less than } hr. 
when writing to editors) has consulted me touching his | 
future. 1 shall be pleased to answer similar correspondence. | 
Considering all the circumstances of R.W.’s case, I strongly 
advise him to go in for the Certificate Examinations. As he 


* * * . * * 


Art. 79 compels Time Table to be approved by H.M.I on behalf 
of the Education Department under Sec. 7 of the Education Act, 
1870, and gives right of inspection of Time Table out of school 
hours to parents of children attending the school, who make written 


says, his health is not robust. To get a degree would in al! | application. 
probability mean a breakdown. To the cleverest it is a N. B.—No Time Table can be approved which differentiates 
Herculean task when teaching. He must take both first and | between children paying fees and children who do not. 


second year examinations. If R.W. is good at classics he 
might, by taking University Exams., be excused part of the 
Certificate ( ourse 


Art: 87 requires that notice shall be given to H.M.I. of school 
being closed, ‘Time Table suspended, usual or special holidays, 
| closing under sanitary orders (88), elections, or diocesan in- 
| Spection. 
| 


* * * * * * 
\rt. 41 of instruction to inspectors, points out that H.M.1. ap- 
‘ANXIOUS’ is advised to acquaint his intending Managers of | Proves ‘Time Table under Sec. 7 Education Act, but is not respon- 
the fact that he is not qualified to take Pupil ‘Te a By sible for details, and requires that H.M.1. should call attention 
. , : “| without dictation to what he considers faults in Time Table, and 
so doing he would relieve himself of all responsibility. It | : . 
. should report to :ducation Department cases of detention beyond 


will be necessary to have a fully-certiticated assistant, who 
could be responsible for the Pupil ‘Teachers. Otherwise | do 
not quite see how he can accept the post. With reference to 
the Drawing, * Anxious’ is informed that the possession of the 
‘I1)’ is not yet necessary. In the near future such condition 
is likely to be imposed. He is advised to obtain the services | 


Time Table, departure from Time Table during year, and that 
| ‘Time Table is conspicuously put up in schoolroom, 


Circular 21 of May 1871 of Education Department lays it down 
| that the ‘ use of ill-adjusted Time Table may entail loss of grant, 
but that i1.M.I. must not interfere with details beyond advice, the 
‘ | efficiency or otherwise of Time Table being tested by examination of 
of an assistant possessed of the Drawing Certificate. If | the school,’ also if Time Table does not show how the Pupil 
‘Anxious’ obtained his Certificate at the Christmas Examina- | Teachers are technically supervised, the same should be in log 
tion, 1892, he will never be required to qualify in Drawing. | book. 
He is advised to read an answet on * Drawing ’ in the October 
or November number to see whether he is qualitied for one 
of the Special Certificates being granted up to December 31st 


Circular 51, August 1872, lays it down that under no circum- 
| stances may religious instruction time be altered without ‘the ex 
| pressed sanction’ of H.M.LI. Occasional deviations are ailowed t 
1g, | the teacher, note being made in the log book, but organic altera 

| tions require the formal sanction of the managers, and a note being 
| made in the log book by the correspondent, and a corrected Time 
lable being hung along with the approved Time Table. 
: ’ , N.B. 1.—Where the alterations are many, it is advisable t 
In consequence of the insertion of Christmas obtain the approval of H.M. 1. 

N.b, 2.—The Education Department have ruled under Art 
21 that H.M.I. can, and he alone, stop the religious instruc- 
. tion and take up secular work, without entering in the log book 
Regular Articles are necessarily curtailed or other formal note. 


Contributions this month, several of our | 


or held over. ALL will be resumed in | NOTES ON THE QUESTIONS. 
: - Penmanship. 
the Febr uary Number, together with The parallelism of the parts of the letters K and K, and the join- 
ing of the ¢ and / with the succeeding letters are the things to be 
other New and Important Features. practised most. - 
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School Management. 


1. In the essay the student would be expected to show reasonable 
cause for decisions, not mere acceptance of book hints. 

Thus on administration it would be necessary to distinguish clearly 
between subordinate members of the school staff as qualified teachers 
and learners. (P.T.’s, etc.). 

Similarly the vexed question of punishment in private must be 
reasoned out either for or against, and not stated ex cathedra. 

N.B.—There is a full discussion in Garlick’s ‘Manual of 
Method.’ 


2. Dates are the milestones of development. 
An event being known, its relation to other events in order of 
time is essential to an intelligent comprehension of history. 
But this necessarily puts dates into the later stages of historical 
study so far as children are concerned. 
Biographies are interesting to children for two reasons :— 
1. They give opportunity for the hero worship which plays 
such an important part in the life of a child. 
2. They lend themselves to unity of plan in developing a 
period or comparing two or more periods. 


Arithmetic. 
I. (33 x *) $433 8603 & 
39 
.". price is 120, 


2. A concrete number expresses a quantity. 


E — 231 4 °712396 x 1728 
539 2150 
—344 
, @ 
= 5. 


3. Working by decimals the answer is £156 17s. 8°643d. 


English. 


1. The father of English descriptive prose. His style is easy, ur- 
bane, dignified, musical, and humorous, but not particularly forcefal. 

It was his object to form a sound public taste, and to show that 
literature had a peculiar mission in developing man as a whole. 


Algebra. 
2. (2) The equation gives at once— 
(2x — 1)(3* — 2) =9, 
or x = } or 3. 
(4) Equating to zero and factorising— 
(4% — 3)(24 +7) = 93 
or x = } or — jj. 


3. (0) 988 = {2 x 169 + (# — 1)(—13)}, 


which gives n*— 27” + 152=0: 
or 2 = 19 or 18. 


Geometry. 

1. Let ABCD be the parallelogram, and BE, CE the bisectors 
of the adjacent angles B, C. It is required to prove that BEC isa 
right-angle. . 

The <s ABC, DCB are equal to two right-angles. (I. 29.) 

EBC + ECB equal a right-angle. 
Hence BEC is a right-angle. 
AB externally at E so that AE.EB = L? (where L is the shorter 
side of the given rectangle). 

Bisect AB in C and erect BD L to AB equal to L. With C as 
centre and CD as radius, describe a circle meeting AB produced in 
E and join CD, 

AC.EB + CB? = CE? 
Cb? 
CB? + BD?, 


>, If AB be the difference line, the problem reduces to dividing 


iI 


or AE.EB = L’. 
Demestic Economy. 


Both questions are completely dealt with in Nelson’s ‘ Domestic 


Economy.’ 


VOL. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
School Management. 
I. (a) Note continuance of same admission number. 
(4) The effect of art. 124. New Code from September Ist to 
December roth. 
2. (a2) Comparison, Abstraction, Generalisation, Conception, 
(6) Comparison and Abstraction, 
(c) Conception, comparison, judgment, reasoning. 


English. 


2. The notes already given supply complete material with the 
addition of a few choice quotations from the play. 


Geometry. 
2. Let ACB be the triangle. About ACB desctibe'a circle. 
Draw the diameter CE, and from C let fall a CD on AB. 
Join AE. < CAE is a right-angle (III. 31) and equal to CDB, 
also AEC = ABC ; 
.. ACE = BCD (I. 32, Cor. 2). 
Hence AC.CB = CD.CE (III. 35). 


SYLLABUS OF WORK FOR THE MonTuH, 


Students are advised not only to get up the work indicated, but also 
to use the test questions as indications of work to be got up and 
afterwards written out. 


First YEAR, 
School Management. 

1. Classification (a) Infants, (6) Upper Departments—bases of — 
taste for. 

2. Collective lesson—plans, maps and pictures. 
_ 3- Home lessons—use of globe—schemes of introductory lessons 
in geography. 

4- Time tables—relative value on time of various subjects. 


Composition, 
Strikes and lockouts. 
Imperial Federation. 
‘We are all Socialists now.’ 
Imperial Customs Union. 


PYRa 


Arithmetic. 


Not less than six examples from miscellaneous sets ought to be 
worked per week, as well as those on the particu!ar work set and the 
examination questions given. 
I. Pars, 183, 184, 185, 186, P. 
Percentage. 

2. Pars. 187 note, 191, 197, 198, P. 
Stocks. 

3. Pars. 199, 201, 203, P. 
Compound interest. 

4. Par. 218, 219, 220, P. 
Compound proportion. 


Music 
1. Requirements of Div, III. 
2. Intervals and their inversion. 
3. Requirements of Div. IV. 
4. Pitch, accent, measures. 
English 
“1, Verbs, classification and voice. 


2. Coesura and stanza. 


3. Mood and tense of verbs. 
4. History of inflections of pronouns, 
Literature. 
1. Sir Galahad and The Voyage. 
2. The Coverley Ghost and the Coverley Sabbath. 
3. Morte dl’ Arthur. 
4. Sir Roger in Love, 
Geography. 
1. Countries of North Africa, 
2. Cape Colony. 
3. Egypt. 
4. British East Africa, 
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flistory. 
tr. Edward Jl 
2 George lil. to 1780, 
3 Henry VI 
4. Remainder of George II. 
1. Buckingham, Laud. 
2. Personal government of Charles I 
Pym, biot. 
4. Star Chamber 
VIEN ONLY, 
Al chra. 
1. Fractions «nd similar operations on N. and D. 
Revise J1.C. F. and L.C.M. (proofs). 
2. Addition «nd subtraction of fractions. 
Revise factors 
3. Multiplication of fractions, 
Revise « quations (proofs). 
4. Division of fractions 
Revise progressions (proofs). 
Geometry. 
1. Book f, 1 4 and definitions. 
»» IL, 3 2 and definition 
111., definitions 
2 1., §-S and axioms 
o 1. 4. 
Hil, 1-4 
3. A., 9-81 
‘* il , 5 
se | BB axe GO 
1. S, 52-16. 
* 
Hl., o-1% 
WoMEN ONLY. 
Needlework. 
1. Cut out end make up a woman’s chemise. 
Hemming, sewing, stitching and feather-stitching ; not less | 
than three inches of each, 
Domestic E-economy. 
1. Mending end preservation of clothes, 
2 Laundry 
» Ventilation 
}. Laundry 
MR, 
Euclid, Book 1., 16-24 
Revise definitions. 
SECOND YEAR, 
School Management 
a. Fitch, \V 
Time tables Memory and its training. 
> Fitch, 1 
Definition — Attendance register. 
3; Fitch, V 
Memory and its training —Time tables 
4. Fitch, I 
Logical Division—A ion register 
< om po fron 


THE 


Musi 


irithmet: 


As First Year, 


Geo raph y 


Afi 


* Macheth.’ Act I1., Scenes 1 and 2 
oo ke wo 8% 
Preface to Clarendon Press and Deighton’s Intro- 
ducti« 
liramatis person. and examples of metre. 
Interpretation of 25, 26, Act 2, Scene 1. 
Leam IL. i, 33-64. 
- oo «ML, 38-46 
*Merchant of Venice Act IIL, Scenes 1, 2 
°° = } 4 
- § and 3 
IV., Scene 1 ; . 
nnysen Tutroductio * Ielylls ‘Coming ’ 309 to end, R 
tarst prvrt , 
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| troduction to a lesson on Geography. 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
As First Year, 
Permutations. 
Combinations, 
3. Permutations. 
4. Combinations. 
Geometry. 


1. 

3. 

As First Year. 
1. Bouk VI., 3, 4. 


9° 5, 6. 
3- ” 7, 8. 
4- ” 9, 10. 


WoMEN ONLY. 
Needlework. 
As First Year. 
Also sewing and felling, gathering, stroking and setting in. 
Domestic Economy. 
Measles—mumps—scarlatina. 
Investments. 
Disinfectants. 
4. Investments. 


wn 


OR, 
Euclid, as First Year. 
Also propositions 27-37. 
QUESTIONS FOR TESTs. 
First YEAR. 
1. Write in large, text, and small hand :— 
* Man is infinitely great and infinitely little.’ 
2. Dictation : 
He was the chief | of the executive administration, | the sole 
organ of communication | with foreign powers, | the captain of 
the military and naval forces | of the state, | the fountain of 
justice, | of mercy, and of honour. | It was by him | that money 
was coined, | that weights and measures were fixed, | that marts 
and havens | were appointed. | His ecclesiastical patronage was 
immense. | His hereditary revenues, | economically adminis- 
tered, | sufficed to meet | the ordinary charges of government. | 
His own domains were of vast extent. | He was also | feudal 
lord paramount | of the whole soil of his kingdom, | and, in 
that capacity, | possessed many lucrative | and many formidable 
rights, | which enabled him | to annoy and depress those | who 
thwarted him, | and to enrich and aggrandise, | without any 
cost to himself, | those who enjoyed his favour. 


School Management. 
1. What do you understand by classification and promotion ? 
2. Assuming 25 hours and 30 hours per week respectively, how 
would you apportion them in six years old and Standard V. ? 
3. Draw up a syllabus of introductory lessons in Geography. 


3 
4. Discuss the relative value of definition and description as in- 


Composition. 
Any public building or memorable spot. 
Distinction between Art and Science. 
Conditions to be fulfilled in a perfect drama. 
‘ Faces are a gallery of pictures.’ 

Arithmetic. 

1. A tradesman buys goods at £20 per cwt., and 
4s. 2d. per lb., but there is 5 per cent. waste : 
cent. 

2. £7,400 stock in 3 per cent. are sold at 99, and invested in 
railway 6 per cent. stock at 148. What is difference in income? 

Neglect brokerage. ) 

3. Find the compound interest for 3 years at 4 per cent. on the 
present worth of £573 15s., due 5 years hence at 7 per cent. simple 
interest. 

4. A works for 6 days for 7 hours per day ; B works for 5 hours 

«nthe first day, and on each succeeding day for five days one hour 
| !onger ; A does as much in g hours as B in 1o hours. If the total 
| sum paid to A aud B is £4 2s. 6d. how much does A receive ? 


Te P 


sells them at 
find profit per 


Music. 

1, What tones form the chord of doh, soh, jah ? 
2, Describe the mental effects of fah, lah, me, te. 
Name the following intervals : 


3 - 
f t, sta, tm, rfe, fed' 
4. Re-write (a) an octave higher and (4) an octave lower. 
@s lh tfhnars stonard 
SCrt¢rereiritrvewrrwrt sss 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 
CATION, LONDON. [ December. 


SYLLABUS OF ART EXAMINATIONS._DRAWING ON 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


PRACTICE in this exercise should be directed to the acquirement, 
by students, of freedom and skill in using chalk on the blackboard 
for the purpose of making drawings or diagrams useful in illustrat- 
ing an object lesson to a class. Students, therefore, should be able 
to sketch rapidly some common object from memory, and to copy 
upon a large scale a diagram such as that used for freehand drawing 
in the higher standards of the Elementary School Drawing Syllabus, 
which will be placed before them. 

As the object of this exercise is to enable a teacher to convey to a 
class a better idea of some common object than would be pcssible 
from a mere verbal description, it is important that students train- 
ing for this exercise hell cultivate a bold and free style of drawing. 


As a rule, forms should be represented in outline only, all un- | 


important details being omitted from them. 

In testing the students’ ability to draw on the blackboard for the 
purpose of illustrating a lesson to a class, the examiner will call 
upon the student to sketch on a large scale some common object 
from memory, and to make an enlargement from a simple outline 
selected by the Examiner for the purpose. 

The time allowed for this work will be about ten minutes for each 
candidate. 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
1. FoR APRIL 1897.—NINTH MONTH. 


WorK TO BE PREPARED, 
A. —English. 


(Students are invited to write for assistance in cases of 
doubt or difficulty.) 


First Year. 
1. The Preposition, 
lon, 
2. Revise suffixes. 
3. Revise verses 1-10 Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 


Learn definition and good clascifica- 


Second Year. 
1. Tabulate the prefixes in lines 51-100 of the ‘ Winter 
vening.’ 

2. Prepare lines 307-332 of the ‘Winter Evening’ (7as&, 
Book IV.). Make sure of all meanings, learn ‘all notes, ex- 
planations of allusions, and derivations of chief words. Pay 
Special attention to the paraphrasing. 


Third Year, 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings each week. 
2, Fulius Cesar.—Prepare Act V., Scene 1. 
Notes :—~ 
1. Paraphrase of the ‘Elegy’ (cowt.). 
_ But, on the other hand, if they were debarred from sharing 
in the glory awarded to other men, they were also prevented 
irom taking part in any crime. They were not allowed to 
ew their path with the dead bodies of victims, or dull their 
uscience by cruel and vindictive conduct. There was no 
necessity for them to stifle truth and teach themselves to lie, to 
repress the blush which naturally arises at vice, or to smooth their 
Way with fulsome flattery to the rich and great. 
Living far from the stirring and ambitious life of the towns, 





| 
| 





they were ignorant of higher aspirations and were perfectly con- 
tented with their lot, and so their life passed in a quiet and 
peaceful monotony. 

Yet though this was their fate they were not entirely for- 
gotten. The place where they rest is, in most cases, marked 
by some rough and simple memorial, which, though the letters 
are roughly hewn and the sculpture far from artistic, stands to 
attract the attention of the passer-by and to induce his sym- 
pathy. These inscriptions, cut by the hand of some ignorant 
villager, usually give the name and age of the one lying be- 
neath, and some text of scripture is generally added, inculcating 
the necessity of thinking of the end which must come at some 
time to all. 

For, poor and ignorant as they were, they were not so 
miserable and depressed as not to wish to live on. Life, with them 
as with others, a time of anxiety and pleasure, sorrow and joy, 
was not yielded up without some regrets and longing for the past. 
Those about to die are always anxious to be watched and com- 
forted by some dear one, and even when dead the ties of love 
and friendship are too strong to be at once broken, and from 
the tomb itself the body appeals to those left for thought and 
attention, 

(Zo be continued.) 


2. General paraphrase of the ‘ Winter Evening.’ 


Lines 88-119.—It is very pleasant to be able to watch the 
world from such a quiet retreat as mine, to contemplate the 
confusion and bustle of the great towns and yet be free from the 
inconvenience of being amidst it, to hear the continual roar and 
noise which is always arising, but to hear it only when distance 
has toned it down to a soft and not unpleasant murmur which 
falls on the ear with no annoyance or injury. Sitting, as I do, 
in my quiet room and thus contemplating the affairs of the 
world, 1 seem to be placed on high among the gods—not to 
participate in human matters. 

The earth as it turns round shows me all countries, but I 
seem so far removed from the noise that it does not disturb my 
serenity. The sound of war has, before it reaches me, become 
so modified that it is no longer repulsive or alarming. I hear 
the clamour of the disputes which make men more like beasts 
of prey than human beings, but the words come faintly, and 
though they may cause a sigh, do not cause any alarm. 

As the bee wanders from flower to flower in search of honey, 
sO man wanders in pursuit of knowledge. ‘The manners, cus- 
toms, and political institutions of all countries are observed, to- 
gether with much other useful information, which on his return 
he makes known by medium of the newspaper or book, and 
thus I can enjoy and share in his knowledge. In imagination 
I travel with him and accompany him on many a voyage of 
discovery, participating in his dangers and escapes, seeing new 
wonders, and gaining new experiences, ‘Thus we can by fancy 
travel all round the world while sitting comfortably at 
home. 


3. Selected lines from Julius Cesar. 


Act I., Scene 1, 69-76. 

‘It does not matter; see that none of the public statues are 
decorated on Cyesar’s account. I will endeavour to disperse 
the crowds from the streets, and you should do the same. By 
thus curtailing the appearances of welcome to Cwsar, we 
shall perhaps teach him not to aspire to a rank far above 
everyone else, for this is probably his intention, and he 
would desire to make the rest of us nothing but obedient 
slaves.’ 


Act I., Scene 2, 37. 

* Brutus : I hope, Cassius, that you will not be deceived by 
my outward demeanour towards you. If my recognition has 
not been as cordial as you desire, it is solely because I have 
recently been considerably troubled and perturbed by thoughts 
which concern myself alone, and which perhaps have made 
me appear less friendly than I should to my acquaintances. 
But I hope that none of them, and least of all yourself, 
Cassius, will put any other construction on my conduct than 
that my own worries and trials prevent me from exhibiting to 
them the consideration which they deserve.’ 

Ibid. line 50. 

‘Tell me, Brutus, can you see your own face ?’ 

‘No, Cassius, we can only see our face by reflection from 
some other thing.’ 

‘Exactly, and it is much to be regretted, Brutus, that you 
cannot find some mirror by which you could see yourself as 
others see you. I have frequently heard the best and wisest 
men in Rome (except, of course, our godlike Cwsar) talking 
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| 
. . ° . | 

of you and about the present condition of political affairs, 
and wishing that you might be brought to see yourself and | 


(QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 


your duty as they see it for you,’ 1. Penmanship. 2s 
oF ; 7 Largehand ; Mathematicians. 
Ibid. line 70. Smallhand : 
‘I trust that in this you may consider me above suspicion. | * Tis better to have loved and lost, 
If I were an easy-going, careless fellow, moved to laugh at Than never to have loved at all.’ 
anything, or one who was continually finding new fnends x , Se : 
2. Composition.—Write essays on two of the following :— 


and swearing friendship to them, or if it were my habit 
to flatter and grovel to men in their presence and after- 
warcds to talk scandal of them, or if I were in the habit of in- 


A summer evening—Occupations of the sea—A stitch in 
time saves nine. 


dulging in too much wine and betraying any secrets a 3. Notes of Lessons. —Write on two of the following :— 
may have been entrusted to me, then you might properly The Parsing of the Pronoun—Slate Pencil—The Goat— 
consider me as a dangerous friend and confidante, Reading Lesson. 
B.—Arithmetic. 4. English. 
First Year. First Year.—(1) Tabulate and revise all the Suffixes in the 
Boys.—Lock. Chapter VII., and work as many of the | ‘ Elegy.’ ‘ 
examples as possible. (2) Analyse the following and parse words in italics :-— 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach, Example XXXVA., 61-90. To contemplation’s sober eye, 
Second Year. Such is the race of man ; 
Boys.—Lock. Work Examples CXXXI. and CXXXIIL. | And they ¢ha¢ cieep and they that fly, 
(Alligation and Profit and Loss.) Shall end where they began. 
Girls.—Dixon and Beach, Example XXIII. Alike the busy and the gay, 


But flutter through life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colours drest, 


Third Year. 
| 
| Or chilled by age, their airy dance 
| 


Boys.—Lock. Revise all Theory and Proof of Rules, and 
work any general examples. 

Gwls.—Dixon and Beach. Read Chapter XXI1X. and work 
Example XXIX. 


They leave, in dust /o rest. 


Second Year.—(t) Analyse and paraphrase lines 311-321, 
and parse show (312), so lately (315), far off (316), flocks fast 


C.—Music, feeding selecting each (318). 
All Years.—Work any back questions, (2) Paraphrase and analyse lines 322-332, and parse lines 
331 and 332. 
. ; . “se > 
D.— Spelling. | Third Year. 
Learn 50 words per week from ‘Words Commonly Misspelt,’ or | (1) Analyse and paraphrase— 
any good list. | Act 5, Scene I. 
» . (a) Evenbytherule . . . 
E.— Geography. . . . that govern us below. 
Australia. —Its physical features, climate, and productions. (4) But this same day 
+ + « Was well made. 
F.—History. (2) Parse 
Victoria, 1854-1870. ‘If thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Chief points : Thou couldst not die more honourable.’ 
| 


The Chinese Wars, 
The Crimean War. 
The Indian Mutiny, and the subsequent change in the 6. What do you know of the following :—Llanos, Selvas, 
form of the government. Pampas, El gran Chaco, Cordilleras, Galapagos, Tierra del Fuego. 


5. Describe with a sketch map the basin of the Amazon, 


G.—Euclia 7. Under what circumstances was the Punjaub annexed ? 
'. thelld, 


Second Year.—Book I.  Kevise Definitions, Axioms, and Pos- 


tulates. 


8. What do you understand by the ‘ Repeal of the Corn Laws? 
Why was it thought necessary ? 


Work the following deductions : . 9. Second Year.—What purposes are served by Mental Arith- 
1. The sum of the distances of any point from the three | metic ? 


angles of a triangle is greater than half the sum of the sides of | — : 5 
10. Zhird Year.—How does the study of the character of chil- 


the triangle. Saye , 
& dren assist in teaching ? 


2. The four sides of any quadrilateral are together greater than 
the sum of the two diagonals, 
3. The two sides of a triangle are together greater than 
twice the straight line drawn from the vertex to the middle OCTOBER EXAMINATION. 4 
» by ’ 897. 
point of the base 
FourTH MONTH, 


Vhird Year. —Vook |. — Revise Propositions 10-20, and work 
| 


these deductions : 
1. From a given point draw two straight lines making Gan Sree ed 
equal angles with two given straight lines intersecting one | one TO BS eae 
| A.—English. 
| (N.B.—As space prevents treating the authors fully, students 
must write for assistance in cases of difficulty.) 


another. 
2. If A be the vertex of an isosceles triangle ABC, and BA 


be produced so that AD is equal to BA and DC drawn, show 
that BCD is a right angle. 


3. If the sides of an equilateral and equiangular hexagon be | First Year. 
produced to meet, the angles formed by these lines are together | 1. The Pronoun, Learn a good classification with def 
equal to four right angles. nitions. 
H - 2. Learn one-half of the Latin Noun Suffixes. 
-—Algeora. 3. Prepare verses 13-16 of Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country 
Third Year.—* Scholarship Algebra.’ Chapters XX. and Churchyard.’ Make sure of the meaning, allusions, and deri 
XXIL. vations. 
I. — 7eaching. (See Paraphrase above.) 


Second Year.—‘ Scholarship School Management.’ Revise Second Year. 
Chapter I. 1. The Verb. Definition and classification as Regular an¢ 


} 

| 
Third Year.—*‘ Scholarship School Management.’ Revise | Irregular, Transitive and Intransitive, etc. 
Chapter I. | 2. Finish the Latin Prefixes, with examples. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


3- Prepare lines 119-149 of the ‘ Winter Evening’ (7Zzaséf, 
Book IV.). Make sure of meanings, learn all notes, ex- 
planations of allusions, derivation of chief words. Be par- 
ticularly careful with the paraphrasing. 

Third Year. 

I. Revise the Latin Noun Suffixes. 

2. Julius Casar.—Prepare from Act 2, Scene 4, to the 
assassination of Cesar. Note particularly Cesar’s speeches : ‘I 
must prevent thee,’ etc., and ‘ I could be well moved,’ etc. 

Notes on the ‘ Winter Evening.’ 

Line 120.—I/Vinter. Nom. cf address, Note that the 
whole of lines 120-127 is an enlargement of 
Winter. J//air, breadth, cheeks, forehead, 
branch, throne, may be taken in apposition 
with Winter, or an Objective Case gov. by 
with understood, 
121.—like. Adj. qual. s/ee¢ and gov. ashes in the 
Obj. Case. 
123.—White. Adj. form the completion of the Pre- 
dicate made qual. beard. 
124.—7Zhan. Comparative Conjunction. 
Obj. Case gov. by with. 
128.—Unlovely. Adj. qual. thee. 
tences— 
(a) I love thee all unlovely and dreaded. 
(Prin.) 
(4) As thou seem’st (unlovely). 
‘unlovely.’ 
(c) As thou art 
‘ dreaded.’ 
129.—Sun and prisoner both Objectives gov. by 
hola’ st. 
131-138. —The whole of these lines form a partici- 
pial enlargement of how (129). 
130.—Yet, Adv. mod. ‘ undawning.’ 
137-—Dispersed. Perfect passive participle qual. 
family (0¢ a Predicate). 
138.—Dispersed. Perfect passive participle qual. 
thought (#o¢ a Predicate). 
139.—Z7hee, King. A double Object. after Crown. 
Note that all such Verbs of making, creating, 
appointing, etc. take two direct Objects. 
146.—O/ Preposition gov. by Gerund sounding. 
sounding. Gerund. Transitive gov. a/arm. 
alarm, Obj. Case gov. by ‘ sounding.’ 
Themse Reflexive Pronoun. 


titch in 


s in the 


Those 


Note these sen- 


Adv, to 
311-321, 


ocks fast (dreaded). Adv. to 


irse lines 


, Selvas, 149. 
1 Fuego. 
\? 


n Laws? 


B.—-Arithmetic. 
First Year. 
Boys. 
Fractions. 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach. Read Chapter X., and work 
Example (Measures and Multiples.) 


Lock. Work Examples LIII. and LIV. Complex 


tal Arith Sccond Year. 
Boys.—Lock, 
Girls, —Dixon 
23-44. 
Third Year. 
Boys. 
747- 
Girls. —Dixon and Beach. 
Example XXVIII. 


Work Example XCVIIL. 


r of chil- and Beach. Work Example XV., Nos. 


Lock. Work ‘Examples for Exercise,’ Nos. 726- 


Work Chapter XXVIII. and 


C.— Music. 
first Year.—Accent. 
Second Year.—Quarter-pulse notes and rests. 
wie Yhird Year.—One-fourth of the common musical terms. 
ashi 1D. —Spelling. 
Learn 50 words per week from ‘Words Commonly Misspelt,’ 


with defi or any good list, testing by Dictation from a standard author. 


E.— Geography. 
a.—The British Possessions. 
_1. Cape Colony and Natal. 
Course. ’) 

2. Basutoland.—Capital : Maseru. 
iuces wool, wheat, mealies, cattle. 

3. Bechuanaland,—Capital: Vryburg. 
attle, maize, gold, silver. 

4. British Last Africa.—Till recently administered by a 
company ; nowa British Protectorate. Chief town: Mombasa. 
Exports ; Cloves, ivory, gum, hides. 


Afri 
a Country I 
s, and deri- 


Crown Colony ; pro- 


Crown Colony ; 


(For notes, Juiy’s ‘ Scholarship 


355 

5. British Zambesia. —Administered by British South Africa 
Company. Gold and Agriculture. 

6. Niger District. —Administered by Royal Niger Company 
and the African Association. 

7. Nyassaland, 

8. Gold Coast.—Accra and Cape Coast Castle. 
and indiarubber. 

g. Lagos.—Island. 
copal. 

10. Gambia.—Ground nuts, hides, beeswax, indiarubber, etc. 

11. Sterra Leone.—Freetown. 

12. Ascension, St. Helena, Tristan ad’ Acunha and Mau- 
rilius, etc, 


Palm oil 


Palm oil and kernels, ivory and gum 


Draw maps—insert all places to be remembered. 


F.— History. 
George Fs a 
Chief points :— 
(a) Walpole’s Administration and its effects, 
(6) War with Spain. 
(c) War of the Austrian Succession. 
(7) Rebellion of ’45. 
(e) Seven Years War (1) in America, (2) in India. 
(/) Reform in the Calendar. 
G.—Euclid. 
Second Year.— Book I., Propositions 9 and 10, and two deductions 
per week, 
Third Year.—Book I. Propositions 37 and 38, and three de- 
ductions per week. 
Hi. —Algebra, 


‘Scholarship Algebra.’ Chapter XXNI., and work Examples. 


I.— 7vaching. 
Second Year.—* Scholarship School Management.’ 
Third Year,—‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 
Object Lessons and Varied Occupations. 


Chapter ITI, 
Chapter XI. 


(No Test Questions are set for this month.) 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 
Ist MONTH—JANUARY 1898, 
Text-Books and Method of Study. 


In starting a new course it will perhaps be well to explain what are 
the objects aimed at and the methods employed in these columns. 
| ‘The first essential of success is regularity, and to ensure this the work 
| will be properly apportioned between the months, allowing time for 
revision betore the examination. If this course is honestly followed, 
the whole syllabus will be covered. Again there are many points 
which are of special importance. These will be indicated and 
additional notes given where necessary. A complete series of ques- 
| tions covering every part of the work will be added to the course, 
and finally students are cordially invited to write for assistance in 
| any special difficulty, when their requests will be promptly attended 
to. 

Arrangements can be made if desired for the regular marking of 
all questions set. 

If not already done, all students should write at once to ‘ The 
Secretary, Education Department, Whitehall, $.W.,’ for a Syllabus 
of the Examination, which will be sent vost free. This gives all par- 
ticulars as to marks, etc. 


TEX1T-Books, 





‘| Itisof the utmost importance that all students should be pro- 


| vided with a good up-to-date text-book. 
found suitable in all respects :— 


The following will be 


| I. 
should be read, and era/ practice must be taken, 
ing articles in newspapers, standard novels and books (a list of 


Reading.—In this subject everything worth reading 


Good lead- 


suitable ones will be given next month). For special study in 
oratory I should advise all students to get ‘The Modern 
Elocutionist’ (Blackie & Son), and study carefully the pre- 
face. 


Repetition.—The too lines may be taken from FYudlius 
Cesar, Act IL, Scene 1, or Act III., Scene 2, or Act IV., 
Scene 3, cither of which is suitable. 

These subjects must not be neglected, 
marks as History or Geography. 

2. Writing. —Usually a weak subject, at which daily prac- 
tice is needed. ‘The ‘ Royal Star Copy Books,’ Nos, 3 and 8, 
are very good ; or, Gill’s * Normal Copy Books.’ 


They score as many 
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3. Spelling.—Any good book, but for use in course *‘ Words | 
Commonly Misspelt,’ Series A, B, and C (1d. each), Mar- 
shall’s, Paternoster Row. 


4. Composition.— Another subject which requires much care. 
There is no book which is all it should be for scholarship 
students. Longman’s ‘School Composition’ goes very fully 
into mistakes that are made, and Moffatt and Paige’s ‘Short 
Essays’ (2s. 6d.); *On Essay Writing’ by T. Evan Jacob | 
(1s.). 

An essay must be written each week. More than one if 
possible, 


§. English Language and Literature. 

(a) Grammars.—Canon Daniel (National Society), §s. ; 
Smith's (Jno. Murray), 3s. 6d.; Mason’s (G. Bell & Son), 
3s. 6d.; Meiklejohn’s (A. M. Holden), 4s. 6d.—All 
thoroughly good, 

(4) For Roots, etc., Collins’s ‘ Word Formation’ (3d.) is 
ample and is of a convenient size. 

(c) Literature. —This is a very wide subject and requires 
much time. 

Meiklejohn’s ‘Outlines of English Literature’ (1s.) is 
most useful for a preliminary survey. 

For a fuller acquaintaince with the writers ‘The Great 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Authors of English Literature’ (Nelson & Sons), 3s. 6d., is 
strongly recommended, 


6. Arithmetic.—Any good and modern books. 
Pendlebury’s (Geo. Bell & Son), 4s. 6d.; Lock (Mac- 
millan), 4s. 6d.; Brook Smith (Macmillan), 4s, 6d.—are all 


good, | 

For the Girls’ Algebra, Blackie’s ‘Elementary Algebra,’ | 
Is. 6d. | 
7. Algebra.—Uall & Koight (Macmillan), 4s. 6d. | 


Mensuration.—Any good book. 


8. Luclid.—Any good text-book. 

Deighton’s ‘ Elements of Euclid,’ Books I. and IT. (Geo. 
Bell & Sons), 1s. 6d., will be used as a class text-book. 

For Deductions. Egan’s 400 Exercises on Books I. and- 
II. (John Marshall), ts. 6d, 


9g. Geography. 

(a) For general outlines : 

Meiklejohn’s ‘Comparative Geography’ (A. M. Holden), 
38. 6d.; ov, Brook’s * Descriptive Geography’ (T. Nelson 
& Sons), 3s. 6d. 
(4) For the British Empire : 

Gill's ‘ Colonies’ (2s. 6d.) is the best book, containing 
all necessary maps and quite up-to-date. 

Meiklejohn’s ‘British Empire’ (3s.) is also a good 
book. 


10. //istory.—Meiklejohn’s (A. M. Holden), 4s. 6d., or 
Sanderson's ‘ English History,’ with Sanderson’s * Summary’ 
(Blackie & Son), ts, for the special period, The text-book 
will be announced later. 





tt. Zeaching.—‘Scholarship School Management’ (T. 
Nelson & Sons), Is. 6d. 


12. Domestic Economy. Rice’s ‘Domestic Economy’ 
(Blackie and Son), 1s. 6d., or Nelson’s ‘ Domestic Economy.’ 


13. A/usic.-There is only one book for teachers in this, | 
‘The School Music Teacher’ (J. Curwen & Sons), 3s. All 
students should endeavour to get the School Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate during the course of the year. 


14. French. 
(a) Any adequate Grammar, 
(6) La Grammaire (Hachette & Cie.), od. 

All candidates shou!d possess a good Derivative Dictionary, such 
as Skeats’, Ogilvie’s, or Nelson's Royal. 

All candidates should prepare for the Freehand Drawing Exami- 
nation in May or at their School Examination, whichever is most 
convenient. 

Note-books must be kept in each subject, not small paper- 
covered books which may be destroyed, but well-bound books which 
may be useful through life. Notes should be taken on the right 
hand page only, leaving the left blank for future and further 
additions 

WorRK TO BE PREPARED. 
Roadin 

2 i" aioe: : 10 minutes oral practice daily. 

3}. Spelling. —50 words per week from ‘Words Commonly Mis- 
spelt. 





AL TEACHER. 


4. Composition.—Write one or two essays each week, selecting 
from the following — . 
Clouds and Winds—Life on the sea—Character— Newspapers 
—Morning—Summer, 
. English. 
(a) The Noun, fully as given in text-book. 
(4) 25 Roots and Meanings per week. : ; 
(c) Literature. Chapter L Meiklejohn’s ‘ Outlines. 


wM 


6. Arithmetic.—Up to and including the Theory of G.C.M. and 
L.C.M. (A test paper on this will be set next month. ) 
Girls’ Algebra, Chapter 1. Blachie’s Elementary. 
7. Algebra.—Uall & Knight. Work up to Example IXs. 
8. /uclid.—Prepare thoroughly the Definitions, Axioms, ‘and 
Postulates, and Propositions 1-5, Egan’s Exercises 1-20. 
9. Geography. 

(a) General. Revise France and Germany. 5 ) 

(6) Colonies. European and Asiatic Possessions (excluding 
India). 

Draw maps of all, and insert all names to be remembered. 

10. //istory.—The Norman Kings. : ; 

Note particularly the Feudal System and its effects, the 
Results of the Conquest, the Investiture Dispute, and the Civil 
War. 

11, Zeaching.—‘ Scholarship School Management,’ Chapter I. 
12. Domestic Economy.—The uses of Food. 
13. Music.—‘ School Music Teacher,’ Chapter I. The Scale, 
Order of Teaching, Mental Effects, etc. 
14. French. = : ; 
The Noun. Rules for forming Feminine and Exception, 
La Grammaire. First three pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
(See December for Rules.) 


All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to ‘A. T. FLux, 12, Lower Park Road, Belvedere, Kent.’ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HiIBERNIAN.—Whriting 50/60. Not quite so regular as it should 


be, but on the whole good. 
Let x = rate of current. 


Rate down stream = 8 + x. 


” up ” = 8—x. 
Ti ing 8 miles ddéwn S 
x § es a= 
ime going Sas 
8 
- 8 , uw = ——- 
8 8 7 
. == ~ hrs. 
a ee + — 3 
7x? == 64, 
A on J 
7 
8 


| and x =~ 4/7. 


MERMAN.—Essay, very good, 50/60. Penmanship 45/60. 
Rather too stiff in style. 
| VENUS,—Essay 30/60. Not long cnough ; not enough indepen- 
dent thought. In such an essay a mere enumeration of places 1s 
not enough, The vast size and wealth, the contrasts, the cause ob 
growth, etc., should be included, 

Victor.—40/60. Much more care must be paid to finish of 
details. Practise from a good model. 

KapMus.—I should advise you cither to follow the Course in 
these columns, or to place yourself in the hands of a professional 
coach. It would be preferable to working alone. 


ANSWERED BY Post.—A.W. (Deptford) ; F.B.H. (Cirencester); 
I, L. (Leytonstone) ; H H.P. (Weymouth) ; O.W. (Wisbeach) ; 
P.F. (Sparkbrook) ; R.P.D. (Portsmouth) ; S. B. (Crewe) ; M.J.5- 
(Crewe) ; W.D. (Linton) ; H.S. (Devonport); K.B. (Malmes- 
bury) ; A.M. (Leyton); L.S W. (Halifax) ; H.W.D. (Wolverhamp- 
ton) ; E.H.C. (Dereham) ; A.H. (Ripon) ; E.D. (Ayr). 
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MUSICAL PLAY FOS SCHOOLS. 


Sn the West Countre 


By J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A, LL.B. 


(Author of “William Tell,” ‘‘ Wallace,” ‘The Jester,” ‘' Llewellyn,” &c.) 


MUSIC BY 


R. DUNSTAN, Mus.Doc. (Cantab.), 


[Continued from Decieaber Issue, ons re 350.] 
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(Zhis Song 


DANCE. 


may be sung while the May-pole is platted.) 
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Villages 
Here's | th come at last. Welcome, my lad. 
wi i 
Oh, this is Jonath, is it? Faith, a winsome lad. 
falowa | 
Under commi n from ir a us Queen, 
Who mH T 1 qu en on ime now, | 
I charge ye, swains, arrest the traitor knave ; 
Ife shall have Judge and Jury, Court and Law. 
We'll try thee, Jonath (‘tis a fearsome name! ) 


For base desertion of thy lawful Queen, 


ti 
Aye, so we will 
Villager 
r will be a merry jok | 
Sir RB 
Jonath, et cetera (I am not acquaint with thy surname, or | 
thou shouldst have thy full style and designation), Jonath 
et cetera, thou standest charged with the grievous crime of 


basely deserting the court of thy royal mistress (long may she 
this her Coronation Day. If thou hast aught to 


reign ! on } 
say to mitigate thy offence, say it now, or for ever hold thy 


pe 1c 
Jonath : 

May it please your Majesty, your Lordship, and Gentiemen 

of the Jury, I acknowledge my offence ; but fain would urge 


compulsion as my plea for mercy. Believe me, gentlemen, I 
vield to no man im my devotion to her gracious Majesty; but 
‘twas thuswise. [Tam but a poor hand at the books, and my 
yestere’en lessons were learned so badly that my tutor for- 


bade me to join in your May Day frolic, knowing full well 
that the punishment would touch me sore. When pipe and 
tabor sound, my limbs twitch, and fling themselves about, 
whether I will or no, When laughter is gomg, I must join 
in or burst. When merry songs are sung, my voice swells 
out lustily ; but when ‘tis time for lessons, I am filled with 
loathing. All my tutor’s words go in at one ear and out at 
the other. Faith! I shall never make a scholar, And my 
father wisheth me to learn, and I wish heartily to please him; 
but it is no use, and I am for ever in hot water. 
Sir Reg 

Methinks, prisoner, thy defence is over long. Let thy wit, 

such as it is, be brief. 


Jonath : 
Well, this morning, as a punishment for my idleness, I was 


No. 4.—SONG (Jon: 





ordered to my bedroom, a Latin grammar was thrust in my 
hand and the door was locked ; nor was I to come forth until 
I had by heart the passive voice of a certain villainous verb, 
‘“* Amo,” which, I believe, meaneth “I love.” I sat by 
the open window and strove diligently to apply my wander- 
ing wits, but in vain. The sun shone temptingly, and I longed 
to be a wanton colt frolicking in the meadow, a bird in the 
bush, a trout in the cool stream, or anything that had not 
Latin grammar to learn, The breeze blew in at the window 
and whispered, ‘* Jonath, come out’’; a big bee buzzed in 
and grumbled, ‘‘Jonath, come out”; the echo of your merry 
laughter came up and urged, ‘‘Jonath, come out”: and all 
the while my conscience said sternly, ** Jonath, stop in.” 
There was a sore struggle; but at length desire conquered 
duty, I tossed Lilley’s grammar—oh! how I loathe gram- 
into a corner, and made shift to climb down the wall, 


mar 
clinging to the ivy. Then did I crawl beneath the parlour 
window, take to my heels, and here Iam. That's my story, 
and I crave your Lordship to temper justice with mercy, 

Sir Reg. . 


Sore though thy offence be, we are ever mindful of mercy, 
especially when the prisoner is repentant and hath in some 
wise sought to repair his crime. The sentence of this court 
is, that thou forthwith stand forth and sing before this goodly 
company thy merriest song. 


Jonath: 
Nay, nay ; I am but an indifferent songster. 


Sir Reg.: 
Tis thy sentence, ‘‘ Vecessitas non habet lecem.’ 
, ~ 7 


Jonath: 
Hold, as you love me, quote not Latin. Anything but 
that. Look ye, I have suffered much from Latin. I havea 
great bruise, as big as a crown-piece, on the small of my back 
at the present moment that I owe to that barbarous tongue. 
"Tis somewhat strange, but I got it through that wretched 
word ‘‘Amo.” I shall never love *‘ Amo.” Good Sir, I 
hate Latin with all the strength of my nature. Truly, [can 
hold mine own at fisticuffs, quarter-staff, tree-climbing, hunt- 
ing the hare, tickiing the trout, or swimming the mill dam; 
but when I hear the name of Latin, I go sick as a dog, and 
dismal as an owl. Qh, that I had been an ancient Briton ! 
Cesar had never landed his Latin grammars here. 1 would 
have died first ! 


| 
| Sir Reg. : 
Cease thy prating, rogue, and sing. 


\TH) AND CHORUS. 
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‘ KR The fierce delight of battle and the joy 
Meave! teave! A led of mettie thos } Of victory, cry shame upon your youth ? 
Old Villager: 
Oucer 
rr ;, subjects all, take partners for a game. Good Sir, res Se sane, wp 
We'll play “ The Jolly Miller.” . I he sweet delights of fie'd and hill and grove 
. a aa a Thou dost not understand. Hast ever waked 
Re Before the cock crow and leaped forth thy bed, 
—v_ In eager gladness to await the dawn ? 
sti Hast ever seen above a distant hill 
Queen The sun’s first beam blazon the pallid sky 
Nay, be not greedy lonath waits his turr ‘To crimson glory? Hast thou beheld 
The waking of the day ? Hast ever heard 
played The stirring birds, fair nature’s choristers, 
7 Swell their sweet throats in glad tumultuous song 
it end of ga To greet the kirg of day?  Ilast ever brushed 
, : The glistening dew from off the scented flowers ? 
Sir h Hast ever quaffed the keen, fresh morning air 
My lusty lads, I} word to say Until thy grateful heart sang with the birds ? 
. Hast ever turned the mould of good red earth, 
; And smelt its heartsome savour? Dost thou know 
Jonath The faith of seed-time or the spring’s glad hope, 
Only one, good Sir? | And, then, the crown of harvest? Hast thou shared 
The calm contentment of our healthful toil, 
Sip 2 The peaceful joys that dwell beneath the thatch 
ies aici tae a When weary labourers gather round the hearth 
Pos ra, elegant oe oatmeal E teee ' And speed with homely jest the dying day ? 
—wepdianatape Seecteagcw yr tere, st Ais stent Nay, though our lives be lowly, scorn them not. 
Fine aallinn wance of this wane enuntey ile Peace blossoms in our hearts : we are content. 
Long days ot weary delving in the soil, . : 
Of bw at ditching plouching, harrowing Sir Keg. : 
Are not for lads of spirit, Leave it al Speak for thyself, old man. Youth’s fiery blood 
‘To thos dull souls, upon whose tardy ears No longer riots in thy turgid veins. 
Phe call of strenuous lite makes no im were hese gallant lads in the hot prime of life 
Why Pee Brees sone Venrereeey here, Should scorn the slothful joys thou pratest of 
When all the pleasures of a stirring life : Come, see the world, my lads, and play the part 
Phe clank of arms, the trampet's warlike note, . That fits your manhood. List to me awhile. 


No. 5.—SONG (Sir REG.) AND CHORUS. 
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Old Villager: — | Think of thy father, of thy home, and me. 
Nay, heed him not. The King is but a knave, 3reak not thy father’s heart. Let him not 
A perjured, tfalse—— Return at nightfall to a lonely home 


And find thee gone. low he loves thee, boy! 
‘Thou art the very apple of his eye, 

The hope and stay of his declining years. 

Oh, say it is not true ! 


ir Reg. (drawing sword): 
Hold, I say : 
Speak one more word of treason, dotard fool, 
And thou shalt speak no more. Good lack ! to think 


‘These gaping loons should dare to wag their tongues | Jonath : 
Against His Majesty ! Silence! I say. ; Dear sister Prue, 
(Enter Prud:nce). My word is given. List to me awhile, 
Whom have we here? And dry your eyes. ‘This parting needs must come, 


And why not now? Better the swift, sharp blow 
Than the long ache of dull, expectant pain, 

My father plans a life of peace for me, 

The ministry of sacred mystery, yet I 


My sister, Sire. 
Prudence: 


Brother, dear brother, say they speak not truth. | Am but a dullard, with no love for books. 
Thou wilt not leave us? Nay, thou shalt not go. The stirring trampet calls me. I #ust go! 


No. 6—SOLO (PRUDENCE) AND QUARTET. 
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sw Re 
Believe me, lady, all is for the best. 
A gallant youth should ne'er sit idly by, 


But take his part in honourable strife. 
Thou wilt be proud of Jonath ere the year 
Ila its course, and thou wilt thank thy stars 


Phat | came wand'ring by to pledge his arm 


For King and Country. Yea, it will be so. 
Come say farewell, for we must haste away. 


Farewell, dear brother. In my constant thoughts 
Chou shalt be ever, and my fervent prayers 
Shall be for thee, 


Farewell, sweet sister ; 
Thou wilt do thy best to comfort father 


| Prudence . 
| 
Ay, that I will. ‘Till you return to me 
I shall not know an hour of happiness. 
Farewell! farewell ! 


(Exit Prudence weeping). 


JS nath: 


Your pardon, friends. I have disturbed your mirth, 
And as my mind is all attuned to glee, 

I'll bid ye all ** Adieu !”’ and take my way. 

Forgive me for the cloud I’ve thrown across 

‘The sunny sky of this your revelry. 

Good-bye, my comrades, there's a mighty lump 
Sticks in my throat and chokes all further words. 


* A capital effect may be obtained by placing the singers out of sight of the audience, 


We regret we have been prevented from inserting the completion of Our Musical Play for Schools, as we ha¢ 
hoped to do. In order to accommodate any of our Subscribers who may wish to push forward rehearsals, * 
shall be pleased to post the remaining pages upon receipt of a postcard addressed to the Editor at the office 
of this Journal. 
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OUR SCOTCH LETTER. 


The late Mr.| In the sudden death of Mr. K. M. Miller, 
K. M. Miller. } F.E.1LS., the Glasgow Branch of the Institute 
has lost the services of a treasurer who kad acted in that 
capacity for the long period of thirty-one years. As a mark 
of appreciation of his valuable services, as well as on other 
grounds, he was elected Chairman of the Branch in 1894, and 
he had much to do with the successful congress which was 
held in Glasgow during his term of office as President. 


Conference at ? A conference of representatives of the teachers 

Liverpool. § of England, Scotland, and Ireland—which 
is now an annual event—has recently been held at Liverpool. 
The purpose of these conferences is to devise means and 
methods for co-operation in regard to questions of mutual 
interest. The Institute was represented by Mr. Adams, 
President, Mr. Laurence, General Secretary, Mr. Kerr of Allan 
Glen’s School, Glasgow, and Dr. Campbell, Rector of Falkirk 
High School. 


E.I.S. Congress | The programme of the Aberdeen Congress 

Breakfast. f includes a breakfast to be held under the 
auspices of the Aberdeen Branch of the Scottish Assistant 
feachers’ Association. There was a time when many of the 
assistant teachers did not look with favour upon the Educa- 
tional Institute, but that time is happily past, and it now 
counts in its membership the great majority of the assistants 
in Scotland. This is as it ought tobe. The Congress Break- 
fast deserves to be, and doubtless will be, a great success. 


Educational Meeting | The mecting of the Lochfyneside 

at Tarbert. Branch of the E.I.S. for the purpose 
of presenting Mr. William Graham, of Erines, with the 
diploma of Honorary Fellow of the ‘Educational Institute of 
Scotland, was a very hearty and successful one. Dr. Morrison, 
the Secretary to the Board of Examiners, fittingly and grace- 
fully made the presentation, and Mr, Graham, by his appreci- 
ative reply, coupled with his handsome entertainment of the 
large company, showed that he highly prized the honour 
conferred upon him. 


Professors as Members | ‘The various branches of the Insti- 
of the E.I1.S. tute are still active in their efforts 
to increase its membership, and large numbers are being 
admitted in all parts of the country. Every teacher, of what- 
ever grade, ought to be a member, and, if the present move- 
ment is persevered in, there will ere long be comparatively few 
eft outside its ranks. The Glasgow Branch has done well in 
securing as members so many of the University Professors. It 
has always been the boast of the Institute that it includes in 
smembership teachers of all grades, and there is no good 
why every professor in our Scotch Universities should 
a member, Local branches in the other university 

s should take a hint from Glasgow. 


y 
reaso 


centr 


Lord Balfour ot 
Burleigh on 
Education. 

S he 


At the dinner in celebration of the two 
hundred and fifteenth anniversary of the 
Edinburgh Merchant Company, whose 

sare well known over Scotland, Lord Balfour of Bur- 

n acknowledging the toast of ‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers,’ 

itterance to much good sense in regard to Education. 

not prepared to recommend the raising of educational 

(wirements in our public schools by means of legislation, 

his lordship frankly admitted that the unduly early with- 


1, : ‘ . 

drawal of children from school was causing himself and the 
— s of the Department great anxiety and searching of 
Mar 
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Dr. Craik on the ) Dr. 
old Parochial » 
System. ) 


Craik, the Secretary of the Scotch 
Education Department, was also a guest 
at the Merchant Company’s dinner, and, 


| in responding to the toast of * Scottish Educational Interests,’ 


took occasion to eulogise Scottish education and what it had 
done for Scotland and the world. Let Scotland by all means, 
he went on to say, add to her old parish school system, but 
let her hold high the standard of the traditions of her oldet 
Education. In these days, when the attempt is 
being made to banish the public schools from any share in 
the higher work, it is gratifying to public school teachers to 
have this declaration from the head of the Scotch Education 
Department in favour of the old parochial system, one of the 
chief features of which was the combination of the most ele 
mentary with the most advanced instruction, 


| E.1.8. Edinburgh } The Edinburgh Branch of the E.1.S. has 


Branch Con- 
ference. 


account. 


made a new departure, and has for the 
first time held a conference on its own 
There was a very large attendance, and the meet- 


| ing was such a success as to encourage a repetition of the 


experiment. 

Miss Stevenson, Hon. F.E.I.S., the President of the Branch, 
occupied the chair. In commending the important questions 
of tenure and superannuation, Miss Stevenson said that if 
teachers could be assured that their position, when honourably 
and efficiently filled, was justly secured to them, the more 
would honourable and efficient men and women be attracted 
to the profession ; and she expressed the belief that reliet 
from anxiety as to the future, when ill-health or old age 
incapacitated them, would be a present gain to the value of 
the teacher’s work. 


Professor Calderwood } l’rofessor Calderwood gave an address 
on School Life and» on ‘School Life and Character.’ 
Character. | He reminded teachers that the out 

come of their work, if it was worth anything at all, must be a 
great deal more than they had in their records. Teaching 
meant much more than the simple idea of discipline, the latter 
being only a means to an end. He did not know any lesson 
the children had more need to learn than how to be watchful, 
fair, and generous amongst their companions. 


A Neglected Side of ) Mr. Adams, President of the Educational 
Institute Work. } Institute, next spoke on a ‘A neglect- 
ed side of Institute work.’ He remarked that they did not take 
full advantage of their unity as an Institute, and that they ought 
to find out and record facts that would be useful to teachers, 
particularly about children. He also showed that the Institute 
could pass a Registration Bill for itself by adding to the list of 
members of the Institute published in the annual report the 
names of all teachers in the various districts who are not 
members. Interesting discussions followed the delivery of 
these addresses. 
Mr. J. G. Kerr brought the papers to a 
close by discoursing on his own special 
subject of ‘Superannuation,’ with his usual hopefulness. A 
vote of thanks to Miss Stevenson terminated the confer 
ence. 


Superannuation. { 


Conversazione and ) On the evening preceding the conference, 

Assembly. fa conversazione and assembly was held 
in the large and beautiful Hall of Bruntstield School, There 
was a large gathering of ladies and gentlemen, and this func 
tion also passed off most successfully. Much credit is due to 
Mr. R. G. Dickson, M.A., the local Secretary, for the very 
complete arrangements he had made with the help of his 
Committee. 


Presentation on? The Secretary of the Deeside Branch of the 

Deeside. § E.LS., Mr. William Reid, M.A., has been 
appointed head master at Errol, Perthshire. The Branch held 
an ‘At Home’ on Saturday, the 5th, at Torphins, when the 
Chairman, Mr. Henry Cowie, M.A., presided, and made a pre- 
sentation of a silver service from the members of the Branch 
to Mr. and Mrs. Reid. The Rev. Andrew Gray, M.A., Aboyne, 
added the testimony of a former neighbour to the encomiums 
accorded to Mr. Reid by his University classfellow, Mr. Cowie. 
Dance and song rounded off a happy evening. 
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IN AN OASIS OF SAHARA. 


KY J. EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.B. 


WHILE you, dear reader, were picking your way to school 
during last October, when England was little better than one 
vast puddle, and ‘the rain it rained every day,’ it was my lot 
to be secking recuperation beneath the turquoise skies of 
Algiers. When the beneficent pharmacopovia of fragrant airs, 
balmy skies, and delicious 
sunshine had wrought a 
measure of restoration, and 
when the Arabian Nights-ism 
of the White City was failing 
in novelty, I projected a jour 
ney into the interior. | longed 
to see the Desert, the dreamy, 
mysterious, glowing land of 
Pierre Loti, the wild, romantic 
background of a thousand 
youthful romances Mr. 
Thomas Cook, whom we 
affect toscorn in England, but 
never fail to esteem abroad, 
told me that the railway stop 
ped short at Biskra, the finest 


oasis of Sahara. ‘There was 
something irresistible in the 
very word ‘oasis.’ It was posi- 
tively redolent of fascination. IN THE 


To Biskra | would, | must go. 

It is only 360 miles from Algiers to the Queen of the Desert, 
but the train takes two whole days to accomplish the journey. 
Fifteen miles an hour! I can imagine the curling lip of 
the scorching cyclist, who would undertake to give the 
East Algerian Express a long start and a beating. But the 
only scorching in the East is done by the sun, and pace is 
regulated by the proverb, ‘ Hurry comes from the devil, slow- 
ness from on high.’ However, the fidgety unrest begotten of 
Codes, Form |X’s, Surprise Visits, and all the other abomina- 
tions had vanished, and something of the complacent fatalism 
of the East had entered into 


my soul. Kismet! Fifteen 
miles an hour be it. Life is 
long. Allah is good and 


Mahomet is his prophet ! 

The first day’s journey, be- 
gun at 6 a.m., lives in my 
memory as a crawl through 
green settlements, wild moun 
tain goryes, and parched grassy 
plateaux, dotted with Arab 
tents, herds of sheep and flocks 
of black goats, amidst which 
white, solitary shepherds stood 
leaning on their staffs, yazing 
curiously at the — passing 
train. The hot day closed 
in early, and darkness brought 
a strange, we ird loneliness, 
which the occasional cry of 
a jackal only seemed to a \ STREET 
centuate, Gradually, however, 
the moon swung her great silver crescent above the plain, 
and once more it was light—silvery, mystic, wonderful. The 
train pulled up for the night at the little frontier town of Setif. 
rhe fortitied gates and the loop-holed wall spoke eloquently 
of the days when France was winning the colony foot by foot 
from the tierce Arab, and when the watcher on the tower was 
wont to strain his eyes anxiously over the plain for the distant 
vleam that bespoke the wild ride of ravaging horsemen. 

The train left at seven the next morning, and the plain 


scemed interminable. By noon, however, we were. plunging 
south towards the desert. For the next hundred miles we were 
speedin; peeding is a comparative term—through a wide, 








IN SIDI OKBA, 


grazing valley, enclosed by steep, serrated mountains. Perched 
in the cracks and crannies were the huddled roofs of Arab 
villages. Gradually the mountains closed in, the grass dis- 
appeared, and all was parched, red aridity. The baked earth 
was cracked and split, great denuded earth-hills rose up, and 
twisted, uncouth rocks appeared. It was a very wilderness of 
desolation. On and on, mile after mile, until the eye wearied 
and positively pined fora bit of refreshing green. A huge rent 
in the converging mountains seemed to form an appropriate 
gate to the desert. Beyond was the veritable Sahara. The 
train roared through a succession of tunnels, and suddenly 
emerged upon the oasis of 
El Kantara, a green islet in 
a red sea. The palms were 
waving their majestic crowns 
in the evening breeze, and 
flocks of goats were going 
home behind Old Testament 
patriarchs, with their loins 
girt up. Long strings of slow- 
footed laden camels—the very 
embodiment of patient, hum- 
ble endeavour—plodded by 
towards the shelter of the 
palms. Again the desert, and 
then the train pulled up witha 
jerk at Biskra. The usual 
swarm of Arab baggage- 
pirates had to be encoun- 
tered, but experience had 
taught wisdom, and in a 
DESERT. few moments I was rattling 
over a broad moon-swept road 
that lay like a silver ribbon on the dusky green of the palms. 
Civilisation ends at Biskra, and ends in perhaps its most 
significant product—a huge, modern hotel. From its windows 
you can watch the caravans creeping in from the world’s end, 
just as they did in the days of the Pharaohs, and at the same 
time have your ears saluted with the tinkle of a Broadwood 
piano and the click of billiard balls. ‘The town and its sur- 
roundings are a vast garden of palm and fruit trees. The 
artesian wells and the diverted waters of the Ouled Biskra have 
furnished the magic which has thus made the desert smile. 
Given that blessed _ fluid, 
and around Biskra you may 
say with Douglas Jerrold, 
‘Tickle her with a hoe and 
she will laugh with a harvest.’ 
The date palm is, of course, 
the great feature of Biskra. 
Without the King of the 
Sahara, as the poetical Arab 
styles it, the desert would be 
uninhabited and uninhabita- 
ble. According to the proverb, 
the date palm only attains 
perfection when its feet are 
in the water and its head is 
in the fire. Both conditions 
are admirably satisfied at 
Biskra. Wherever you 0, 
these splendid trees are about 
you, tossing their stately heads 
and drooping their golden 
largess of clustering dates. 
But if you desire, as I did, to get away from civilisation, and 
to see human nature where life stagnates and a thousand years 
glide by with scarcely a ruffle on the minds and manners of men, 
you will not be satisfied with Biskra. True, you will have Sun 
and Silence. When London is black and hideous with January 
fogs, you will luxuriate in skies of satin blue and feel the 
caresses of a voluptuous sun. You will, at any time, observe a 
thousand interesting phases of native life in the market and 
the Ouled Nail quarter, but if you want the real thing you 
must push across the hard brown plain, with its sparse salt 
shrubs and patches of sand, to one of the little palm-git 
villages that lie away in the distance. 
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The Arab guide at the hotel procured for me a certain wicked 
Arab steed, with a flowing mane and a sweeping tail. The 
beast was warranted quiet and gentle asa lamb. I want to 
see that lamb. The wretch had a trot like a bad attack of 
convulsions, and his canter was very little better. When I 


returned from my long ride to the village of Sidi Okba, I had | 


difficulty in following even a sedentary occupation. 

We trotted out of the town, and rode for some distance along 
the dry bed of the river. Away on the left, the desert sands, 
in shades of grey and blue, stretched away to infinity. On 
the right, a rough track wound across the parched plain 
towards a clump of palms just 
peeping above the horizon, 


twenty-two kilometres away. ee em. 





A native was ploughing in the 
river bed as we passed. He 
had harnessed his camel to a 
curious ramshackle  contri- 
vance, and was scratching the 
ground into an inch-deep fur- 
row, preparatory to sowing 
his barley. Ascending from 
the river bed, we followed the 
track for several hours. Far 
away to the north stretched 
the huge barricade of the 
Aurés mountains—a harmony 
of red rock and _ purple 
shadow. For the rest, the 
monotony of the plain was 
only broken by an occasional 
encampment of low striped 
tents. The sun was shining 
pitilessly, and riding was hard work. Eventually, however, 
we came in sight of the weak, wavering mud wall that sur- 
rounds the village of Sidi Okba. 

Sidi Okba is a place of extraordinary sanctity, and the 
Arabs of the North Sahara make frequent pilgrimages to its 
mosque, which they hold second only in veneration to the 
tomb of the Prophet himself. Sidi Okba of that ilk was a 
fanatical Emir, who, some twelve hundred years ago, made a 
most successful missionary journey through North Africa to 
the tune of ‘ Believe or die.’ A break in the mud wall gave 
admission to the village, and 
an exit to a stream, by the 
side of which picturesque 
groups of women were wash- 
ing clothes. Inside the wall 
was a cemetery, which re- 
sembled nothing more than 
a disused brick-field. The 
tombs were, for the most part, 
narked by little mounds of 
clay, into which bits of wood 
were thrust. Here and there 
were pretentious erections, 
ke inverted egg-cups. These 
| learned were the tombs of 
the marabouts or saints. In 
the corner of the cemetery 
was a wretched mud hovel, 
which sheltered a hermit, 
whe was busy qualfying, 
n holiness and_ indescrib- 
able filth, for a similar 


weet 
<a 


‘gg-cup. The women are buried in a special portion of the 
cemetery. I did not observe that any architecture was wasted 
on them. Woman in the East, it must be remembered, is 


Nerely a toy to the rich man, and a beast of burden to the 
poor. Presently we came upon one of the principal thorough- 
lt was little more than a narrow winding passage 
between the high mud walls of the houses. Occasionally 
here were dark cavernous openings, and high up, little barred 
casements, and out of the midst of the houses rose up, tall and 
‘lately, the ever-present date palms. 
\ knot of children, sunburned and shapely, clad in single 
White garments, stood at a corner of the street, posing like 


lares. 


HOUSETOPS AT SIDI OKBA. 





PLOUGHING THE RIVER BED. 
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Murillo’s beggar boys, with a freedom and untrammelled grace 
that was truly delightful. Only for an instant, however. Directly 
they scented the stranger, they swept down like wolves on the 


| fold, and with one voice demanded ‘backsheesh.’ My guide, 


Hama ben Rached, got off his horse, and, acting on the good old 
Donnybrook principle of ‘when you see a head, hit it,’ scattered 
our assailants like chaff before the wind. We turned a corner, 
and then another, avoiding with difficulty the naked mites 
squatting at play in the middle of the road, and the white 
sleeping figures of Arabs enjoying their siesta. 
The main street—the Regent Street of Sidi Okba, so to 
speak—consisted of a row of 
— , little, doorless, windowless 
shops, like packing cases 
with the open ends towards 
the street. In the midst of 
the shops, seated among the 
wares, were the Arab shop- 
keepers, smoking very long 
pipes with very small bowls. 
An Arab lady was_ bargain- 
ing at the butcher’s shop. 
She was swathed from head 
to foot in white muslin, evi- 
dently designed for the ex- 
press purpose of hiding 
every charm she_ might 
happen to possess. The only 
features one could distinguish 
in the shapeless white bun- 
dle—like last week’s washing 
taking itself home—were a 
pair of dark eyes peeping 


| out restlessly above the adjar or face veil, a jewelled hand 


with the finger-nails blackened with yenna, a pair of trim feet 
and neat ankles, round which her baggy trousers were tightly 
drawn. Evidently she was somebody of importance, for the 
majority of the Arab women of the interior go unveiled. ‘The 
butcher, armed with a fan, sat cross-legged in front of his 
stock of goat’s flesh. ‘The meat was literally covered with 
a swarm of flies. Ever and anon the fan was whisked, and the 
flies rose lazily a couple of inches or so, and immediately 
settled down again to their disturbed meal. 

We passed on, and pre- 
sently heard a confused shout- 
ing, something like simulta- 
neous reading, only that the 
reading was hardly simulta- 
neous, but more of the na- 
ture of independent firing. 
The professional instinct at 
once revealed a school near 
at hand. Following the 
sound, we came to an arch 
of the mosque, on the thres- 
hold of which were five little 
pairs of shoes and two larger 
pairs. Looking in, we found 
the owners of the shoes 
squatting in a circle on the 
floor. ‘There were five boys 
in the school — graceful, in- 
telligent-looking lads — and 
each of them was reciting at 
the top of his voice certain 
passages from the Koran, written on a card which he held in 
his hand. The din those five boys managed to create was 
exceedingly creditable to their lungs. The master sat serenely 
in the midst, smoking a hubble-bubble and mending a hole in 
his burnouse. By his side was a friend who had dropped in 
for achat. On a shelf were several ink horns and a few 
camel-hair brushes for the writing lessons. The sign of the pro- 
fession, the one badge of unity between the pedagogy of East, 
West, North, South, Past, Present, and Future, to wit, a 
long cane, rested within easy reach of the master’s hand. 
Every few minutes a boy left his place and recited the contents 
of his card into the master’s ear. If the lesson was satis- 
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ly known, the boy returned to his place with another 


facton 
card, and swelled the din once more. The 
uppeared t consist of learnir portions ol 
ind of acquiring the art of writing, o1 
rather painting, the same 

Lefore entering the mosque, which is 
the most ancient Mohammedan build 
inv in Africa, I had, of course, to remove 
mv boots. I was, however, graciously 
permitted to retain my stockings, a con 
ces r which I was tably vrateful. 
| found the mosque a square flat-roofed 
luildis with rude columns, severely 


whitewashed, except for the mméar and 


wits 


. which are richly coloured with 


vermilion 


The guardian of the mosque showed 
with 1 h pride a carved wooden door, 

th the oldest Arabic inscription in the 
worl This is the tomb of Okba, son 
of Nafta May (0d have mercy upon 
} The tomb tself was of the 
ordinary marabout type, and was de 
corated with silk, ostrich egys, and, 
stranyely enough, with a large gilt mirror 
frame. |! was much more interested, 
however, in the rows of rapt worshippers, 
telli their beads with extraordinary 
fervour, and bowing their foreheads to 
the vround with clockwork precision as 
the s¢man monotonously chanted the 


acred names 


whole curriculum 


the Koran by rote, 
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rhe legend says that the graceful whit 
washed minaret will tremble if the 
name of Sidi Okba be invoked. I am afraid that all 
the trembling was done by me, for the ladder that led 
up to the minaret was exceedingly frail and most in 
rHE PALM 
securely placed. However, the view rom the top was worth 
i: much more dangerous climb \ll around were the 
lorious palms, with their hanging clusters of yellow fruit, and, 


below them, the flat roofs of the odd, clumsy houses, looking 
ll the world as though they were a child’s first attempt to 


ior a 


fash 
lat 


cites, sicepi mat 


on dwellinys in clay. 
nibblin 


Qn the roofs were heaps of drying 
oats, and fluttering pigeons. 


(Jueen of the South, 
‘lransitus. 
Third Class. 
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Down below were the irregular streets with their white figures 
passing and repassing ; up from the mosque came the hum 
of worship, and away to the south stretched the dread, illimit- 


able desert. I was in the scene, but not 
of it. Somehow I felt an intruder, a 
denizen of another world, an anachron- 
ism. So I descended and rode silently 
towards Biskra, while the sun went down 
in a flaming orange sky. 
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OUR FRENCH PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


PRIZE AWARD—DECEMBER. 

The Prize is awarded to C, AZ, the pseu- 
donym of 

Miss MONTIZAMBERT, The Grove, 
Dunboyne, Co. Meath. 

First Class.—Koorati, Waif, Scholasticus, 
Sans espérance, Islander, Olivia, Friar Tuck, 
Quieta, Lorna Doone, Maid Marian, Chang, 
La Mayeux, Echo, Moses, Meg Merrilies, 
Crockitweeds, Cerberus, Saint Mungo, Lola, 
Bishop Leighton. 

Second Class. Celt, Irene, Teesdalk 
Etive, Syd, Horatio, Sweet William, Kad- 
mus, Chalk, Viking, Bilbao, |Patrice, Tyro, 
Asmodeus, Fintry, Fore, Glanage, Camillus, 
Jena, Pansy, Ellick, Nortoniensis, La Force, 
Nondescript, The Gloaming, Rustica, Aban- 
donné, Coed Mawr, Jubilarian, Rem, Thule, 
Buchan, Ben beg, Vigilabo, lumpty Dumpty, 
Incomprehensible, Touchstone, Sined, Verus, 


Ebor, Bonnie Dundee, Helvetia, Exotic, Teluffi 
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ARAB WOMAN AND CHILDREN. 


Ileath, Cape, Mimosa, Madelon, Tersévérance, .lneas, Jol 


Ellie, Vulcan, Koyal Blue, Raoul. 


De Marsay exercait le pouvoir autocratique du despote orients 


Mais ce pouvoir, si 


hommes abrutis, était décuplé par |’intelligence europee! 
lesprit francais, le plus vif, le plus acéré de tous les instrume! 
telligentiels. Ilenri pouvait ce qu'il voulait dans Vinte! 
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plaisirs et de ses vanités. Cette invisible action sur le monde social 
avait revétu d’une majesté réelle, mais secréte, sans emphase et 
replic¢e sur lui-méme. Ainsi, sans avoir aucun remords d'etre a la 
fois juge et partie, de Marsay condamnait froidement 4 la mort 
"homme ou la femme qui l’avait offensé sérieusement. CQuoique 
souvent prononce presque légtrement, l’arrét était irrévocable. 
Une erreur était un malheur semblable 4 celui que cause la foudre 
en tombant sur une Parisienne heureuse dans quelque fiacre au lieu 
d’ecraser le vieux cocher qui la conduit 4 un rendez-vous, Aussi la 
plaisanterie amére et profonde qui distinguait la conversation de ce 
jeune homme causait elle assez généralement de l’effroi ; personne 
ne se sentait lenvie dele choquer. Les femmes aiment prodigieuse- 
ment ces gens qui se nomment pachas eux mémes, qui semblent 
xccompagnés de lions, de bourreaux, et marchent dans un appareil 
le terreur. Il en resulte chez ces hommes une sécurité d'action, 
une certitude de pouvoir, une fierté de regard, une conscience 
igonine, qui réalise pour les femmes le type de force qu’elles révent 
toutes. Ainsi était de Marsay, H. DE BALZAC. 


Translation by C. J/. 


Le Marsay exercised the autocratic power of an Oriental despot. 
But this power, so clumsily wielded in Asia by men little better than 
brutes, was increased tenfold by European intelligence, and by 
French intellect, the most acute and keen-edged of all sensate 
instruments, Whatever Henri willed, it was his to execute in the 
furtherance of his pleasures and of his whims. This invisible agency 
over the social world had invested him with a dignity which was 
very real, but secretive, unasserted, and self-contained. Thus, 
without any sensation of remorse at being at once judge and party 
in the trial, De Marsay would in. cold:blood condemn to death the 
man or woman who had seriously offended him ; and the sentence, 
although often lightly pronounced, was always irrevocable. If an 
error occurred, that was simply a misfortune ; such may be caused 
by the lightning shaft striking a gay Parisian in her cab, instead of 
the old cabman who is driving her to the trysting-place. The deep 
and bitter humour which marked this young man’s conversation 
therefore naturally caused considerable fear, and no one was con- 
scious of any desire to displease him. Women are wonderfully fond 
of men who thus play the Sultan, and who always appear as if 
accompanied by lions and lictors on their awe-inspiring progress. 
This produces in them that security of action, that certainty of 
power, that pride of mien, and that steeled conscience, which 
embody to women the type of strength that constitutes the ideal of 
them all. Such was De Marsay. C. M. 


No competitor succeeded in entirely overcoming all the difficulties 
of the piece set. The translations sent in were generally wanting in 
freedom. The fault of translating into English words rather than 
nto English idiom was very common. 

Esprit, which is really untranslatable into English, proved some- 
what of a difficulty. Some translated it ‘character,’ or ‘genius.’ 
The successful competitor gives a better rendering of it. Some 
competitors, wisely recognising the idiomatic character of the word, 
did not attempt to translate it. 

_ Lnstruments intelligentiels was translated by many ‘ intelligent 
instruments.’ The context of itself would show that zv/e//ige ntiels 
means ‘intellectual,’ ‘ pertaining to the intellect,’ 

Almost all missed the force of the metaphor contained in the 
phrase, replide sur lui-méme, whilst partie was translated by not a 
lew as ‘advocate,’ ‘jury,’ or ‘client.’ ‘ Suitor’ would be the best 
‘ingle-word translation. 

arisienne heureuse need not have been translated * gay Parisi- 
enne,’ as so many have rendered it. 

Nearly all translated gui se nomment pachas literally, and thus 
produced a rendering unintelligible in English. 

cience léonine was also translated literally by most, and 
ly any competitor gave a correct rendering of it. It means 
iousness of superior strength,’ ‘lion-like trust in one’s own 


Is, 


JANUARY PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best translation 
to Inglish of the following extract :— 


ous voulez recevoir de la vieille ville une impression que la 
he ne saurait plus vous donner, montez un matin de grande 
u soleil levant de Paques ou de Pentecédte ; montez sur quelque 
élevé d’oi vous dominiez la capitale entitre, et assistez a 








l’éveil des carillons. Voyez, 4 un signal parti du ciel, car c’est le 
soleil qui le donne, ces mille églises tressaillir 4 la fois. Ce sont 
d’abord des tintements épars, allant d'une église 4 l'autre, comme 
lorsque des musiciens s’avertissent qu’on va commencer. Puis, 
tout 4 coup, car il semble qu’en certains instants l’oreille aussi a sa 
vue, voyez s’élever au méme moment de chaque clocher comme une 
colonne de bruit, comme une fuméed’harmonie. D’abord, la vibra- 
tion de chaque cloche monte droite, pure, et pour ainsi dire isolée 
des autres, dans le ciel splendide du matin ; puis, peu 4 peu, en 
grossissant, elles se fondent, elles se mélent, elles s’effacent l’une 
dans l’autre, elles s'amalgament dans un magnifique concert. Ce 
n’est plus qu’une masse de vibrations sonores qui se dégage sans 
cesse des innombrables clochers, qui flotte, ondule, bondit, tour- 
billonne sur la ville, et prolonge bien au-dela de lhorizon le cercle 
assourdissant de ces oscillations. Cependant cette mer d’harmonie 
n’est point un chaos. Vous y pouvez suivre le dialogue, tour 4 tour 
grave et criard de la crécelle et du bourdon ; vous y voyez sauteler 
les octaves d’un clocher A l’autre ; vous les regardez s’élancer ailées, 
légéres et sifflantes de la cloche d'argent, tomber cassées et 
boiteuses de la cloche de bois ; vous admirez au milieu d’elles la 
riche gamme qui descend et remonte sans cesse les sept cloches de 
Saint-Eustache. 
RULES. 

1. All translations should be posted not later than January 10, and 

addressed :—Prize £ditor, Office of THE PRACTICAL 

TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Other Rules as usual, 








THE JOKE AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTRUMENT.—PART II. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC. 


Rector, Free Church Training College, Aberdeen, 


At home, John enters still another world, where things 
have to be all re-arranged. The John of the home may 
fairly be regarded as the standard John. He is more natural 
there : much of the pretence that he puts on for outside use 
is there dropped as unnecessary and unworkable. ‘To be sure, 
there are certain airs (increasing directly as the number of 
his sisters, and inversely as the number of his brothers) 
special to home, by which John seeks to make up for the loss 
of the grander make-believe of the outside world ; but these 
are insignificant by comparison. 

At church, at Sunday school, in the country during vaca- 
tion, John enters a new world where new ideas find a place, 
and old ideas a new place and meaning. For each world 
has a tone of its own, and the same idea varies according to 
the world in which it finds itself. 

In actual life the common man—our friend in the street— 
keeps all his systems of ideas separate. It is not to — a 
moral, but to illustrate our position by a generally admitted 
case, that we refer to the very common practice of keeping 
religious and secular systems apart. ‘Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all thy work, 4#/—’ quotes the adult John, 
and feels that by this antithesis he has justified his separa- 
tion of the two worlds of life and religion. If driven into a 
corner, he settles the matter with the ultimatum ‘ Business is 
business,’ which is manifestly only an explicit statement that 
the system of business ideas must stand apart from all other 
systems. ‘The flinty banker of the city is the indulgent 
father of the suburban villa. Shylock had his Jessica 
system as well as his Antonio one. 

We are not, at present, specially concerned with religion. 
What is true of the religious system is true of all the systems, 
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The really well-organised soul is not content with having | 


systems, it must understand them. Each system, while it- 
self an organism including and explaining smaller organisms, 
must itself be explained by and included under a still wider 
system. The highest, the ultimate system in each individual, 
is the group of ideas inseparable from the ego itself, and 
which must therefore form part of all the subordinate systems. 
While few of us have this unifying system in thoroughly 
good working order, most people have sufficient command 
over their systems to know at once when an idea has got into 
the wrong system. Every such misplaced idea produces a 
peculiar reaction on the mind, a sort of shock which is not 
unpleasant, and is the psychological basis of a joke. An 
idea in its own mass and system produces no shock, calls 
for no remark, rouses no desire to laugh. A lamb in a field 
iS an innocent and pretty object upon which we look with 
pleasure and pass on: it is exactly what we expect to find 
there. Yet we have the most unimpeachable authority for 
believing that, under certain circumstances, the lamb becomes 
very funny. In the Standard I. classics we are told that :-— 


‘It made the children laugh and play, 
To see a lamb at school.’ 


The laugh does not depend upon the lamb : any idea not 
legitimately connected with school work will produce as much 
fun as Mary’s pet. An organ-grinder will do as well in the 
school-room, or even a postman. A policeman at the mas- 
ter’s desk would be intensely funny, were it not for the tragic 
consequences that usually follow the transference of a police- 
man from the street system to the school system. For here 
we have stumbled upon the Aristotelian limitation in the 
definition of the ridiculous—‘what is out of time- and place, 
without danger, 

For ‘without danger’ it may be well to read ‘ without ex- 
cessive shock.’ The sudden appearance in my study of my 
aunt, whom I suppose’ to be in India, is not exactly. dan- 
gerous ; and yet, out of time and place as it undoubtedly is, 
I feel no desire to laugh. An idea out of the playground sys- 
tem may be thrust into the church system without producing 
any comical impression. The shock is too great. With this 
limitation, then, that incongruities must not produce too great 
a shock, or threaten serious consequences, it is true that the 
appearance of an idea in a system to which it is alien results 
in a joke. 

his is clearly seen in the more rudimentary form of jokes 


popular among children and barbarous adults. All forms of 


the practical joke consist in transporting bodily an object 
from one system of things to another, in which its appear- 
ance leads to unusual consequences. Closely allied to this is 
the humour of simple exaggeration, the humour of the 
hideous Ally Sloper kind, that is so fascinating to children at 
a certain stage. The primordial form of verbal wit, the piti- 
ful pun, is a very obvious case of dragging an idea out of its 
natural system and forcing it into an alien one. 

Adopting this view of the nature of a joke, let us see how 
the joke-teaching of Standard V. is carried on. The story is 
told, for example, of some young men who wished to score 
off a supposed-to-be-stupid old provision dealer. They asked 
him the price of a yard of pork, and on the prompt reply 
‘Fifteen shillings,’ invited him to supply a yard. Insisting 
upon having money down before the transaction began, he 
did a capital stroke of business by selling three pig’s feet as 
u yard of pig. In apperceiving this tale it is obvious that the 
apperceiver must find the word /zet to belong to two quite 
different masses. Both of those masses must be called into 
play before the point can be caught. In this case the teacher 
has perfect confidence that there is a mass in each child’s 
mind corresponding to the feet that make up yards, and 
another to the feet that belong to pigs. Every Standard V. 
child has seen a pig, or its picture, and every Standard V. 
child is certified by the Education Department to have an 
apperception mass in which lineal feet are quite at home. 
The teacher is therefore perfectly certain that ‘those two 
masses will compete for admission to the field of the child’s 
consciousness, and that in the conflict the disparity of the 
two kinds of feet will be noticed with the pleasant shock of 
surprise which characterises this sudden recognition of con- 
tradiction where harmony is loudly proclaimed. 


| 








In the ‘funeral note’ case only one apperception mass 
could be calculated upon at the start, and this distinction 
marks off the ‘howler’ from the genuine joke. The child 
who sees a joke must have the two masses at his command. 
It is true that the child who makes a howler can be taught 
to laugh at his own joke, if we supply the necessary but 
lacking mass. The word funeral is dropped for the mo- 
ment, and the attention concentrated on note. This idea is 
seen to fit into two different masses, the /e¢/er mass and the 
musical mass, and to be equally at home in either. Next, 
the word funeral is added, and it is seen that this addition 
really makes no difference, for the idea of funeral can be 
made comfortable in both the literary and the musical mass. 
At the beginning of the explanation the idea of /unera/ is 
connected with nothing but the paper note in the boy’s 
mind. By calling up all the circumstances of the battlefield 
the teacher may make it very evident that letter-writing is 
not largely carried on during a day of fighting ; while, on the 
other hand, there is a kind of note that is frequently heard 
before, and sometimes during, a battle. Once John has been 
brought to the point of comparing the two masses he has no 
difficulty in deciding to which mass he can more reasonably 
refer the note in question. He decides from knowledge. 
When he does perceive the foolishness of his first answer, he 
sees the joke enough to smile, hardly to laugh. His lack of 
enthusiasm must not now be set down to lack of knowledge, 
nor even to wounded self-respect. It is simply that the pro- 
cess of explanation has taken away that shock of surprise 
which is essential to the true joke. Those who have heard a 
professor of humanity lecture for half-an-hour on what is 
believed to be a Ciceronian pun, wi!l understand the mirth- 
less acquiescence of John in the musical solution. 

The power to understand a joke comes thus to be a criterion 
of intellectual progress. At the earliest stages children both 
accept and make the most contradictory statements, without 
at all seeing the humorous aspect of the propositions they 
place side by side. Whilst the apperception masses are still 
unorganised, each fact stands in its own system, where, being 
quite consistent with its surroundings, it arouses no comment. 
It is only when its position in another system is compared 
with its position in this, that trouble can arise. The free and 
easy ways of royal personages in fairy tales seem perfectly 
satisfactory to children, who have only one system in which to 
observe such exalted beings. No fault can be found with 
this nursery lop-sidedness. It is inevitable. The case is 
different at a later stage, where errors are allowed to remain 
through no opportunity being given for the child to bring into 
comparison two systems actually within the content of his 
soul. 

Arithmetic supplies an exasperatingly common illustration 
of this failure to bring opposing systems to the trial of com- 
parison. Rule of thumb may be simply translated ‘rule ot 
single system.’ John gets his problem ‘stated’ as best he 
can, and loyally multiplies the second and third terms, and 
divides by the first. But while the teacher is anxious to know 
how many yards it would require to make sixteen suits at a 
certain price and in a certain time, John is perfectly content 
to reply £3,272 10s. 64§#d. A few words are usually enough 
to make John smile at his own answer. But, apart from ex- 
ternal aid, he sees only the serious side of the matter. His 
figures seem all consistent with each other, and _ there !s 
nothing intrinsically funny in a large sum of money like that. 
To John £3,272 10s. 64§#d. seems eminently in its place and 
time on his slate and in school hours. Besides, under a vig!- 
lant teacher, there is always an element of danger in having a 
wrong answer. 

The moment John can laugh at his answer, he understands 
at least what is wanted. That this power of appreciating 
jokes is a sort of gauge of intellectual readiness and general 
intelligence has never been mathematically proved. Yet the 
view has not remained a pious opinion. More or less con- 
sciously Inspectors of schools employ this test in estimating 
that vague quantity known in their reports as ‘intelligence. 
Children who listen to a funny remark with the same respect 
ful attention that they give to the dictation lesson on exam 
nation day, can hardly claim a very high degree of intelli- 
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NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, 
Ex-President of the National Union of Teachers. 





A At the close of the year, it is well that we should 
Retrospect. } look backwards in order that we may see what 
progress, if any, has been made with respect to the questions 
which affect the profession at large. Has it been a year of 
failure or of success? Has the school-life of children and 
teachers been made brighter and happier? Has the question 
of Superannuation for teachers advanced a stage? Is Reason- 
able Security of Tenure as far without the range of practical 
politics as it was in 1895? Has any additional financial 
assistance been given to the schools needing such help ? 
These and other questions will at once occur to the members 
of our profession as the Old Year draws to an end and the 
New Year is close upon us. Especially will the questions 
present themselves to those who are struggling on under 
wretched conditions of service, with poor salaries, inadequate 
staff and apparatus, unsympathetic managers, bad attendance, 
bad buildings and bad surroundings. The answers in some 
cases, perhaps in all, may appear to be somewhat unsatis- 
factory ; and yet, my friends, I think some progress has been 
made, and that, disappointed as we may be in many respects, 
we can, with the Apostle of old, thank God and take 
courage. 

an it be fairly said that, after the able 
championship of Messrs. Yoxall and 
Gray in the House of Commons, and the assurances of 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, we are as far off as ever 
from a solution of this all-important question ? I do not think 
the most carping critic, the most extreme give-us-Superannua- 
tion-at-once member of the Union will assert that no progress 
has been made ; and certainly he cannot in honesty say that 
any effort which might have been put forth has been wanting. 
It is true, of course, that Lord Cranborne says the question 
must wait—but then, who is Lord Cranborne ? It is true that 
Sir John Gorst, in February last, assured Mr. Yoxall the 
Government intended to introduce a Superannuation Bill 
within the next few weeks, and that the promise has not been 
kept ; and it is also true that Sir John, in May last, replying 
to a question by Mr. Yoxall whether the Government would 
insert clauses in the Education Bill to provide for teachers’ 
Superannuation or introduce a separate measure, replied ‘ The 
Government does not see its way to introduce a, Teachers’ 
Pension Bill until after the provisions of the Education Bill 
have been settled by the House.’ 

But in spite of all this, I do not hesitate to say that, unless 
the Government breaks every pledge it has given, and unless 
every step we have taken—and steps have been taken of which 
the members of the Union know little or nothing—has been 
marked by failure, and this I do not admit for a moment, 
"ate never stood in a better position than it does 
to-day. 

Members of Parliament continue to take a keen interest in 
the movement, as shown by their signatures (between two and 
three hundred) to our memorial presented to the Leader of the 
House a few weeks since ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is in sympathy, and the two teacher M.P.’s will lose no 
opportunity of keeping the question to the front. Our cause 
Is & just one ; so just, indeed, that success is certain. 


Superannuation. { C 


Reasonable Security | In my paper on ‘ Superannuation,’ read 

_ of Tenure. at the Liverpool Conference, I said : 
Without this provision (reasonable security of tenure) Super- 
‘nnuation will not be worth the paper upon which the 
provisions of the Bill are printed.’ I say so still, especially in 
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view of the tenure cases which have come under our notice 
during 1896. It is not always a question of the ‘one man 
manager,’ as the dismissal of Mr. F. B. Gill by the Hanley 
School Board only too plainly shows. Here is a case of an 
extremely able and successful head master of a Higher Grade 
Board School driven from his post by a bare majority of une— 
not because he had failed in his work, not because he had 
done anything of which a man might be ashamed, but 
because he and the bare majority of the Board did not see eye 
to eye on all points. Well might the Staffordshire Sentinel 
say :— 

‘It may be gravely doubted if ever School Board found itself in 
so humiliating a position as that of Hanley. Yesterday's long and 
contentious sitting only added to an already intolerable position, and 
every ratepayer in the borough may well wish that an election for a 
fresh Board was within measurable distance. Happily such in- 
stances of utter incompetence are rare, and as soon as the ratepayers 
have the chance they may feel disposed to put an effective close to a 
condition of things which by their votes they ought to have pre- 
vented two years ago.’ 


Mr. Gill is a member of the N.U.T., and we may be sure 
the case will not be allowed to rest where it is to-day, It 
would be unwise to say much just now, but | shall be surprised 
if the next election of the Hanley School Board is not fought 
out on this question of the dismissal of Mr. Gill, and I shall 
be still more surprised, from all the evidence before me, if the 
result is not an overwhelming victory for freedom and fair play. 

The magnificent meeting held in the Victoria Hall, Hanley, 
on the 7th December, for the purpose of showing sympathy 
with Mr. Gill, should be as the writing on the wall to the 
Hanley School Board bigots ! 

The other tenure cases with which the Union has had to 
deal during the year are probably matters of ‘ancient history ’ 
to many of my readers, but a brief reference to some of them 
in this retrospect of the year may not be out of place. 


Capricious Dismissals t The first I take from my note-book is 

in 1896. the dismissal of Mr. Duddle, Miss 
Ashurst, and Miss Rowlinson, from the Pemberton Colliery 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Wood, himself an old Elementary 
School teacher, for reasons entirely unconnected with the 
actual work of the schools. In this case, as in the others to 
which I refer, a public meeting of the parishioners strongly 
condemned the action ofthe managers. ‘The second is known 
as the Fingringhoe dismissal. The school had been ‘ warned,’ 
as Mr. With, the master, discovered after he had entered 
upon his duties. He, however, set to work with a will, and 
the Inspector’s reports in 1893, 1894, and 1895 bore testimony 
to his success. 1893—‘ Great credit is due to the master for 
his work.’ 1894—‘ The master is zealous and hard-working.’ 
1895—‘ The master is an intelligent teacher, and his classes 
do him much credit.’ 

In 1894 and 1895 the school was classed ‘Excellent’ in 
Drawing, and the Diocesan Inspector also gave very satis- 
factory reports. But the vicar, the Rev. C. L. Walker, 
wanted Mr. With to rent a particular house from him, and 
Mr. With could not see his way to oblige. There was also 
some soreness on account of the master being clerk to the 
Parish Council. Result, dismissal ! 

The third is the old and familiar Aycliffe case. Mr. 
Thompson, the master, had been dismissed partly, at least, 
because he did not attend a choir practice during the school 
holidays, and a Mr. Herbert Flower had been appointed 
master in his place. But the feeling in the district was so 
strong that the election of overseers of the various townships 
comprised in the ecclesiastical parish of Aycliffe was fought out 
on this question, the overseers being, by virtue of their office, 
managers of the school. The overseers elected were strongly 
opposed to the action of the vicar and his colleagues, and at 
the first meeting of the new body Mr. Thompson was re- 
instated in his former position, and the engagement of Mr. 
Herbert Flower was brought to a clo A notable victory, 
indeed ! 

My fourth extract deals with the dismissal of Miss Williams 
from her post of mistress of Wythal School, near Birmingham. 
Here, again, no good reason was given ; indeed, I do not 
think any reason was given for the unjust and arbitrary 
action of the managers. Once more a public meeting of the 
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parishioners condemned in very severe terms the un-English 
proceeding which sent adrift a successful teacher. 
My fifth is the case of Miss Pottle, of Ponder’s End, with 


which I dealt fully in these columns at the time, so that | 
content myself with me rely referring to it now, without en- 


tering into details The ‘findings’ of the Court of Inquiry 
I-ducation Department) must receive attention at another 
time, as | wish to criticise them as far as may be necessary, 


and | have not sufficient space this month for that purpose, 
fortunately. ‘There have been other scandals (including the 


Jacques case, now, | believe, settled to Mr. Jacques’s com- 
plete satisfaction), but surely, those I have given are sufficient 

prove the need of a Court of Appeal. Is it right that 
teachers should be dismissed without reasonable and assigned 
cause That is the question with which Parliament must 


deal, and it is one of the questions which the Executive of the 
N.U.T. must keep to the front until some measure of justice 
is obtained. 

One step forward, undoubtedly, will be the insertion of a 
clause in the Code that, in future, all agreements between 
managers and teachers must be in writing. That, at least, 
the Code for 1897 should vive us. 

Looking back to 1893, | find that Mr. Acland, replying to a 
question by Mr, H. L. W. Lawson, said: ‘The question of 
legislation with a view to improving in some degree the 
position of teachers as regards dismissal, is under my con- 
sideration.’ Owing to certain reasons, to which I will not 
refer now, Mr. Acland, later on, dropped the consideration 
of the question, and we have probably the whole battle to 
light over again. But fight it again we must, for it is too 
serious a matter to be allowed to rest, even for a single session, 


Further Financial? The ‘intolerable strain’ rests upon the 
Aid. $ same shoulders as before—namely, the 
shoulders of the teachers. ‘The Education Bill of 1896 was 
to remove this strain, but, as we all know, very little good 
would have ensued if it had passed into law, and it is certain 
that the cause of education generally would have received a 
damaging blow. Fortunately, the bill was withdrawn, but, 
unfortunately, nothing has yet been done to give the relief 
which was promised, and which is so essential if the right 
kind of work is to be carried on in our schools, and if the 
teachers are to be relieved of the ‘intolerable strain’ under 
which they have laboured so gallantly year after year. 
Sir John Gorst’s articles in the Nerth American Review 
and in the .Vineleenth Century have received, as thev 
deserved to receive, considerable attention, and if the Gov- 
ernment would but approach the question in the same 
tatesmanlike manner, there would be a possibility of a wise 
and acceptable settlement. The experience of the past, how- 
ever, and the recent public utterances of members of the 
Cabinet, do not hold out much hope of a scheme which will 
remove the blot upon Elementary Education existing to-day. 
Something in the shape of a dole to Voluntary Schools seems 
the most that we can hope for, and it is absurd to think that 
this sort of thing can be looked upon as a remedy for the 
terrible grievances of which we have been complaining for so 
long. A thousand times, No! The Government must face 
the fact that if Voluntary Schools are to continue to exist, 
there must be a considerable addition to the revenues of those 
schools. What can 4s. a head do in the rural districts, where 
the average attendance is but 40, or 50, or 60? Will it 
put an extra teacher into any of those schools? Will 
it improve the salaries of the existing teachers? It is 
monstrous to assume that any real relief can be afforded by 
such a miserable dole. 1 trust that the Church of England 
which has done so much for education in the past—will 
realise the immense importance of the question, and determine 
once and for all that its schools shall be adequately equipped 
in every way; and this is all the more necessary after the 
miserable failure attending the recent Conferences of the 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laymen, from which so much was ex- 
pected, and from which the Government has_ received 
absolutely nothing in the way of a suggested _ practical 
solution of the difficulties surrounding the question. 


Federation | ‘Federation’ is to cure all,the ills that Voluntary 
of Schools. Schools are heirs to! So, at least, we are 
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system, I should like further information on the subject 
Are the salaries to be ‘ pooled’ for levelling-down purposes ? 
Are we to have expensive organisations with paid secretaries, 
organising masters, &c., &c.? If so, Voluntary School 
teachers have little to expect. The need is money, not new 
and elaborate Diocesan Boards. Let us be perfectly frank in 
the matter. For many years the teachers working under this 
system have made numerous sacrifices, doing their duty under 
manifold disadvantages. How long is this to continue ? 
Are they to go on with absolutely no hope of better things ? 
If so, loyalty will be strained to the breaking point, and this 
I say advisedly. 

Will the Church recognise, before it is too late, that the 
teachers are not prepared to sacrifice everything for an in- 
definite period ? Already there is a feeling growing up among 
the best of them that the outlook is distinctly the reverse of 
encouraging, and that it is time they considered themselves 
and their families. Who can blame these men ? 

Federation alone, even in its best form, will not remove the 
evils, for the questions of buildings, of staff, of salaries, and of 
apparatus are questions involving the expenditure of money, 
and that is what the Government and the leaders of the 
Church have to face. 

But we must wait. Let us have the proposals before us. 
We shall approach the consideration of them with an open 
mind, and shall welcome anything that promises to make for 
efficiency in our schools, for such efficiency must necessarily 
include an improvement in the position and prospects of the 
teachers, who, after all, have an indisputable right to be 
considered. 

Deputations to ) On the 18th January last it was my duty 
the Department, and privilege, as President of the Union, 
to act as one of a deputation to Sir John Gorst respecting 
Suitable Occupations and Object Lessons, and on the 15th 
February to act as one of another deputation to Major-General 
Sir John Donnelly respecting the Drawing requirements. 
From the Vice-President of the Council we received a most 
sympathetic hearing. He recognised that we had not even 
the slightest desire to lower the efficiency of education, but 
were simply anxious to prevent any addition to an already 
over-crowded curriculum. I venture to say we made out a 
good case ; at any rate, the result was that ‘Suitable Occupa- 
tions’ became an optional subject. It cannot be said, perhaps, 
that we were equally successful with Sir John Donnelly, 
though my colleagues again argued with conspicuous ability 
and put the case admirably from every point of view. With 
the few concessions made on that occasion, we have been 
compelled from force of circumstances to be content, but the 
time is coming when the question of the complete re-organisa- 
tion of South Kensington will be before us. Then will be the 
moment for action. 


The Recent Government ) The N.U.T. has taken in hand the 


Examination of Pupil quarterly examination of Pupil 
Teachers. ‘Teachers, the arrangements be- 


ing now complete, I believe. It may be taken for granted 
that the ‘tests’ given will not be on similar lines to those 
set in the recent Government Examination. A more absurd 

indeed, a more outrageous set of questions I have neve! 
seen, 

Surely the Card Committee of the Department did not 
see these extravagant puzzles before they were sent out. I! 
this Committee had seen them, or if they had come under the 
notice of Sir George Kekewich, we may be quite sure changes 
would have been made even at the eleventh hour. | trust 
that the new Examinations Board of the N.U.T. will give this 
matter its close attention as early as possible in the coming 
year. 
As a specimen, let me give one question set in Arithmetu 
to Pupil Teachers at end of fvs¢ year :— 

‘A pedestal for a statue consists of 3 square slabs, The top slab, 
a yard broad, rests on the next, which is a yard and a quarter broad; 
this rests on a slab, a yard anda half broad, which rests on the 
ground. ‘These slabs form a four-sided staircase, each step being 
6inches high. What will it cost to gild this pedestal at 5s. a square 
foot, omitting the upper surface of the uppermost slab.’ 


And this is child’s play compared with some of the * puzzles’ 
which follow ! 





told. But, as one deeply interested in the Voluntary School 
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Interesting Presentation | Apart from politics, I am certain 
to Sir Richard Temple. { every teacher in the land will 
readily admit that Sir Richard Temple’s retirement into 
private life was a distinct loss to Parliament. As a hard 
worker he had few equals ; indeed, it was, in all probability, 
that close attention to his duties in the House which brought 
about his retirement. We are not likely to forget the valuable 
services he rendered when we were fighting against the 
pernicious system of Payment by Results, nor his devotion to 
the cause of the little ‘half-timer.’ And as for the question of 
Superannuation, what words can adequately describe his 
labour and his self-sacrifice in that direction ? 

The Executive of the N.U.T., anxious to make some recog- 
nition of his services to education, and to the profession, 
decided to ask Sir Richard to attend one of its meetings, and 
to receive at the hands of the President an illuminated address. 
rhe invitation was accepted, and on the 5th December the 
interesting event took place. There was a crowded attend- 
ance at 71, Russell Square, and the Superannuation champion 
had a reception the warmth of which must have gladdened 
his heart, and have been some reward for his zeal and his 
extraordinary devotion to duty. . 

Eloquent speeches were made by the President (Mr. T. J. 
Macnamara), Mr. Yoxall, M.P., Mr. Gray, M.P., and Mr. 
C. J. Addiscott, the Vice-President. 

By the courtesy of the President I added a few words as 
Chairman of the Superannuation Committee, appealing to him, 
in the name of the teachers of the country, and especially in 
the name of those working in the villages under untold 
difficulties, to leave his retirement and come once more into 
the open and fight the Superannuation battle until victory 
crowned his efforts. : 

Sir Richard’s reply was a very touching one, and as he 
expressed the hope that after he had passed away, and 
Superannuation had become law, his efforts and his name 
might be remembered with some measure of affection, he 
could not conceal his emotion. The cheering which greeted 
the hon. baronet as he resumed his seat, will, I am confident, 
be remembered by him as long as he lives. 

All my readers will join with me in wishing him many 
years of happiness in his retirement, for no man has deserved 
good wishes from the teaching profession more than the man 
whom the Executive honoured in the name of the great army 
which it represents. 

If I were asked to arrange the ideal 


my suggestion :— 

1, Superannuation. 

2. Reasonable Security of Tenure. 
_. 3: Satisfactory settlement of Education Question. 
lhese being secured, Parliament would for once be entitled 
to the thanks of the teachers of the country, though, after all, 
it would be but doing its duty in passing the three Bills. 

Shall we obtain any one of these, my friends ? Much depends 
upon ourselves and our actions. In this, my closing note for 
the year, I ask each of you to do your best to increase the 
membership of the Union. In all probability, at the close of 
this year we shall stand at 36,000 or 37,000—a magnificent 
increase—but next year we must run into the foréies. With 
4 great Union behind them your leaders can almost command 
success. Then, my friends, there must be loyalty and trust ; there 
must be no divisions amongst us—we must stand shoulder to 
shoulder. You have able colleagues in the House of Com- 
mons ; the best possible officers in Messrs. Yoxall;* M.P., 
Gray, M.P., Organ, B.A., and James; and an Executive 
devoted to its work, all the year through pegging away, with- 
out a thought as to the personal sacrifices which each is called 
upon to make. “With loyal hearts and true,” much is 
possible—even the ideal programme which I have set before 
you in this note. 


Fs ‘(| now, my readers—those of you who are not engaged in 
pee School work as well as those who are, those 
whos 


lot, comparatively speaking, is a happy one, and those 
: re struggling on in the shadows and darkness, with but 
¢w peeps of sunshine (better times coming, let us hope)—let 


who 


me venture to extend to you the season’s compliments, and to 
= ach and every one of you ‘A Happy Christmas and a 
rig 


t and Prosperous New Year.’ 
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BRUSH DRAWING. 


BY J. VAUGHAN, 


Art Master, School Board for London, 


IN a previous number I gave a general survey, with accom- 
panying designs, on the subject of brush drawing. It is now 
my intention to deal with the work stage by stage, to point 
out its educational advantages, and to show how it may be 
carried to a successful issue, under the existing conditions of 
school life. For this reason it is necessary to modify, in various 
ways, systems which are already taught, but to small classes 
only, and where the cost of material has not to be considered. 
In dealing with large classes, the personal variation in the 
capacity of the children has, to a great extent, to be ignored. 
We have to provide for them as one homogeneous whole 
particularly for the purposes of ézs¢ruc/ion—though, as | hope 
to show, brush drawing provides a very ready means of draw- 
ing out the child’s individuality, an educational phase of the 
work which should frequently be exercised. Further, we must 
not only be able to instruct the class as a whole, but we must 
also be able to correct the errors which will certainly arise, as 
a whole, too, The amount of individual attention which can 
be given, with a class of sixty children, or thereabouts, is 
necessarily small. 

With education, then, as the chief aim in view, and fully 
conscious of the difficulties and limitations which beset the 
path of the teacher in ordinary school work, I have endea- 
voured to frame a scheme, which shall be well within the 
capacity of the average child ; is as capable of being demon- 
strated and corrected from the blackboard as writing or draw- 
ing ; can be intimately connected with other subjects, especially 
object lessons ; is not, as I showed in the first paper, expen- 
sive, and will, I believe, prove a most enjoyable and profitable 


: 1897. ; | manual occupation. 
n Ideal Programme. programme for 1897, this would be | 


At the top of the accompanying diagrams there are what | 
have called ‘elements of the first stage.’ First, the simple 
brush impression, or ‘ blob,’ which is produced as explained 
in the last paper, by putting the brush, well charged with 
colour, flat on the paper. The point of the brush should 
first of all be brought into contact with the paper, then 
gradually bring down the whole length of the brush, but 
without any lateral movement. ‘The chief difficulty will be to 
get the resulting blob clean and well-defined. A brush well 
charged with fairly stiff colour, and moderate pressure in 
applying it, are the two essentials. The preliminary practice 
can, of course, be done on any scraps of drawing-paper. 
Having mastered this single element, apply it to simple 
arrangements such as Figs. 1, 2, and 3 of last month’s dia 
grams, or Figs. 1 and 2 of the present illustrations. 

In my book dealing with this subject I have shown many 
such ways of arranging the blob to produce interesting pattern 
work. Such practice must be continued as long as necessary. 

From the outset the children should make arrangements of 
these elements for themselves, but, of course, we must proceed 
on rational lines. The power to design is precisely on the 
same level as other subjects. The children must first be 
taught the simple principles, and then endeavour to apply 
them. Nor must we look for great originality—as this often 
means a mere jumble of elements, without the least order or 
arrangement, and requiring no effort of thought. Their 
original arrangements must be based upon, and, perhaps, 
closely follow, some they have already been shown, Take 
Figs. 4 and 5 as anexample. The latter is like the former, 
but turned diagonally, and a little stem added. The effect, 
however, is totally different. Compare again Fig, 2 with the 
border of Fig. 8. In the latter the ‘elements’ are turned in 
just the opposite direction to the former, and two are joined 
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together to form the centre. Other similar slight variations 
will probably suggest themselves at once to the thoughtful 
reader. This is the kind of originality that should be en- 
couraged, and it should always be remembered that young 
children cannot originate details. The combination of two or 
three elements must first be taught, and some typical arrange- 
ments shown ; after this the children may attempt to make 
varying combinations in a similar style. The squared paper 
will be found of inestimable value for these exercises. It is 
futile to expect them to make absolutely original designs—at 
least, such as would be worth the name. 

The next element is the ‘half stroke,’ which is made exactly 
like the previous one, except that only half the brush is 
brought into contact with the paper. It is rather difficult to 
get this to leave the brush clearly at first. Next the dot which 
is made with the point of the brush applied to the paper and 
slightly twirled round. These three elements need three 
distinct positions of the brush. In the first the brush should 
be inclined to the paper at about thirty degrees, in the second 
at about sixty degrees, and for the dot, at nearly ninety 
degrees, . 

Then comes the ‘drawing stroke,’ in which the point of the 
brush is placed on the paper just as in making the simple 
impression, but while bringing down the whole brush to the 
paper, it is drawn gradually forward. The result is an elongated 
blob. Next comes the short line, straight and curved. This 
should be done with slightly thicker colour than that used for 
the previous work. Teach the children to put the point of the 
brush into the edge of the colour, just as it is beginning to dry 
in the palette, and to gradually revolve it so as to bring the 
hairs toa point. The top of the brush should point in the 
same direction that the line is being drawn in, and the brush 
should be held nearly upright. Lines are not easy to draw 
with a brush, but they are very necessary elements, even at 
this early stage. 

From these simple materials many most interesting and 
even intricate patterns may be produced, and very fair repre- 
sentations made of the simple forms which abound in the 


animal and vegetable kingdoms. ‘They should be practised | 
Separately, just as the tables in arithmetic, until they can be | 


readily made in any position. 
_The examples here shown are mainly composed of groups 
of three impressions. In Fig. 1, for example, there is a vertical 
impression with a second one on either side ; the next group 
is turned in the opposite direction. Here we have a/terna- 
tion, which is an important principle in elementary design. 
(See Figs. 5 and 6 in the last number.) Fig. 2 is also com- 
posed of a group of three similar elements, but differently dis- 
tributed. Fig. 3 has really the same grouping as Fig. 2, but the 
adjacent groups turn in opposite directions—the vertical im- 
pression being common to both. In Fig. 4 two impressions join 
together at the base and form a sort of calyx, the third one 
being placed point inwards, and producing a bud-like form. 
Fig. 5, as before mentioned, is similar in arrangement but 
different in position to Fig. 4. Fig. 6 is a border composed of 
rosettes, surrounded by the triplet of impressions. The main 
portions of Fig. 7 are made by first putting the long ‘drawing 
stroke’ across the diagonal of the square, and then placing a 
normal brush impression on either side of it—again a com- 
bination of three. Up to this point the exercises illustrate 
another important principle—that of radiation—the axes of 
the elements all pointing to a common centre. Fig. 8 utilises 
the same grouping as Fig. 1, but another blob is turned down- 
ward to form a sort of stalk. The alternate ‘iinits in this 
pattern should be of different colours, or two tones of the same 
colour. _ Figs. 9 to 18, though freer in treatment, illustrate, in 
the main, the same principle. Fig. 9, for example, is identical 
_ F ig. 1, except that the blobs are joined together and a 
- € added, thus producing a typical bud form of bell-like 
Howers, Fig. 10 will be seen at a glance to be precisely the 
same, but turned in a more natural direction, while the dot 
gives a further suggestion of an undeveloped bud. Fig. 11 
— of two half strokes and a‘ drawing stroke.’ Fig. 12 
. ery double blobs, producing a shamrock leaf. Fig. 14a 
ie bye oo grass. Again, the insect form in Fig. 16 is 
bind ha a — of three brush blobs, and so is the flying 
half aa 7. while Fig. 18 only requires the addition of two 
or the second wing. Upon this one page, as an 
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example, many exercises may be built. For example, Figs. 
I, 2, 3, 4 Or § may be utilised for the border of Fig. 8, and 
Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 may be used for the interior. Taking 
Fig. 8 as a basis, and ringing the changes on the other 
elements shown, many varying designs can be done. 

After glancing through the examples, even rapidly like this, 
it will need no words from me to show that there is plenty of 
scope for thoughtful work, for inventiveness, and for testing how 
far a child has observed accurately, as well as for the mere 
manipulative skill. If you let the pupil merely copy the 
example for the sake of production, it is grasping the shadow 
and losing the substance. In the case of simple designs, 
he should be taught that the elements must be arranged in 
some systematic way—after the same manner as the sticks 
were laid in the kindergarten lessons. When somewhat 
natural forms are produced, the children should always be 
shown the particular thing which suggested such an arrange- 
ment of brush forms. Take Fig. 12 for example. Before 
doing this it would be invaluable to let the children see a 
shamrock leaf—or clover, if shamrock is unobtainable. ‘This 
would lead them to think of other leaves of similar structure, 
and much information would be driven home in a pleasant 
way. All this is but carrying out the spirit of the kinder- 
garten principle, which is quite as applicable to the senior 
school as to the infant school. 

As far as the practical work goes, the exercises present no 
difficulty, although considerable practice will be needed to 
gain proficiency. This goes without saying. True, they may 
seem somewhat difficult to those who are absolute strangers 
to the brush, but to such I would say, ‘Now just try the ex- 
periment for yourselves.’ For an outlay of sixpence or so, | 
am quite sure you will be provided with an infinite source 
of profitable amusement, and would also prove that the work 
is not so difficult as it looks. As I mentioned above, the 
elements should be fairly mastered, as elements, before trying 
to use them in design. 

Then you will go from the simple impression shown by 
Fig 1 in last set of diagrams, to those given here. To the 
impression add a line for the stalk, use the dot here, the half- 
stroke there, and numberless combinations may be so pro- 
duced. In practical work, too, there is one highly important 
thing which these illustrations lack—the great charm of 
colour. Instead of the dead level mass of black seen here, 
you will get, whether you wish it or no, a beautiful variety 
of colour, varying in depth like the glaze on tiles and vases. 
Then, of course, two colours will frequently be employed. In 
Fig. 6 for example, the rosette may be done in yellow, or 
orange, or pink, and the remainder in brown, or green. So 
with Fig. 8, the units in the centre may be alternately light 
and dark red, with the border of dark red-brown or deep 
green. 

Many of the Figs..9 to 18 may readily be adapted to 
squared paper—if it is beyond the capacity of the children 
to draw them on plain ; or they may be first drawn on squared 
paper and afterwards on plain. 

Whenever such work as this is taken up, we should try to 
create an abiding interest in it. An interest which will last 
long after the children have left school; which will cause 
them to see, and see accurately, many things which they other- 
wise would have missed. The intense delight which they 
take in the work will render such an aim easy to accomplish. 
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B. Bonaventure.—Given two lines and a point f. Draw through / a line cut- 
ting the given lines in such a way that the intercepted portion is 14”. (A curve 
may be employed in the solution.) 

Let the given lines be called AB, AC ; the point f is without the angle BAC. 
Let us suppose that the proper line has been drawn through / to cut AB, AC 
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7 The three en expre ! we said to be symmetrical with respect to the 
tw ts of letters a, / andr, y, s, the characteristic property being that if 
i the first iv two lett ay a, 4, be interch und at the samte time 
’ res] ing letters x and y» be so interchang the resulting expression 
i f the same value as the first; with the particular interchange mentioned it 
| ext! nd expr n. Insuch problem solution is generally ob 
1 king ste] imilar to the following 
4 = 
t Always put each expression equal to 
Multiply all thr h two of the resulting equations thu ) 
rtain factor In tl use, for example, since + cy)* contains 47 >* 
1<o*y?, try multiplying equation by ©? and equation by y*. 
\, Add al wo ¢ ations thus formed and we get, on simplifying, 
| na > cBy® + } Pr”), 
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4 Similarly each of the other two expressions may be proved equal to 4, hence 
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: j Is Vhe eur! vature of 8 inches per mile varies as the square of the 

. ist ¢ A man et hig un : exactly 3 miles round him. What must be 

| the I ht of his eye that he may just see that portion of the earth's surface which 
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which you appear to have. 
worked-out examples. 
again and again such articles as are found in most Euclids ; 


TEACHER. 


Hopeful.—We are not aware of any book specially adapted to the diftic 
Such a book could only consist of a large number of 
In the absence of such book you might read over carefully 
for example, in Hall and 
35 to 46 inclusive. 


Knight's, pp. to go, or Todhunter, p. 320, Arts. 


{.B.C.—Two open tanks are connected by means of a pipe which passes thr 
their sides; the pipe and tanks contain water, the pipe being completely full. 
Give a strict proof that the water will stand at the same horizontal level in t 
tanks. 

We may consider any cross-section of the pipe, and suppose an imagi 
diaphragm to just fit this section. The pressure (in Ibs.) on one side of this 
diaphragm is equal to (its area) x (depth of its centre « f area from the free 
surface of the water on that side) x 623, where all linear dimensions are in 
feet ; this is proved in all text books. Similarly the pressure (in Ibs.) on the 
other side is equal to (its area) x (depth of its centre of area below the 
surface of the water on that side) x 62}. Now the water is supposed to 
rest, hence the diaphragm is in equilibrium, and therefore the two depths of its 
centre of area above referred to must be equal, that is, the water stands at the 
same level in the two tanks. 














Learner.—If the 2} per cents. stand on a certain day at £93}, w hat ought to be 
the price on the same day of the 2} per cents. which are to be converted into 2} pe: 
cents. at the end of 11 years Ihe rate of discount must be calculated from the 
price of the 2} per cents. First half-yearly payment of interest is at the end of si 

months from the given day. 


The rate of interest derived from investing money in the 2} per cen 


at 93} ia 1000 j.¢., 2} per cent. Hence the Interest on £1 f 
9% 375 

half a year oA -' This has to be used in calculating the price t 
ws s “39 


be Pp tid for the 
Now the sum of {£1} is going to be paid at the end of each of the next 
22 half-years, but afterwards the sum of £1} is going to be paid. W hat then 
is the present value of all these sums, rex koning discount at 2% per cent. ? Thi 
is the question to be solved, and we solve it by calculating the present value 
each individual sum and then adding these together. 
be the present values of the sums to be received at the 
half-year respectively, then from the d 


2} per cents. 


Let 0, Yq, Vs - 
end of the rst, 2nd, and 3rd . 


ar. 





: 7 : 
nition of present value 7, becomes 7 + — 7% im one half. 
7 


, 
Hence 1+ 2%, ; 
75 
Ir 75 It \ 
Hy 1! (: + 4 r (say 
§ 75 8 76 8 
Similarly v, becomes (» +2 2) in one half-year, and therefore become 
+o.) + 17,4 "2, ’ in two half years, reckoning compo 
75 75 75 


interest. 


Hence 





7 75° 75 
1 I II 
" a(: 7 - ) (: + *) 8’ 
F rt (75\2._11Le 
Q (75) , 4 vil 
— 11 
Similarly 2*4, 


It 





edz? +.... ™ 


= (’ ae ) r. (See sum of G.P. 


5 I= Zz 


Therefore a 


Again, to4 5x23 since after 22 half-years the sum of £1} is to be pa 
23 y OTs 


each half-year. 


Therefore vo4 + Vue + « «+. to infinity 5 [x29 4 x2* 4 . 
4 


*s 
infinity) P See formula for infinite G.P.) 


Hence the required price 





as 23 ec 
—-2 ee : 
= (* ) +> , where .r 2, 
8 s=—JZ 4%t—2 70 
y®® and 2" must be calculated by logarithms, which should be given wit 
the question. Doing so, r** and +«** become °*74722 and °73739 ind 


required price will then work out to 96°46756. 


Pussled.—\f a regular pentagon and a regular decagon have the same perime! 
prove that their areas are as V/s 
Let 2a side of pentagon, 
then a side of decagon, 
. 150 
Area of pentagon 5s a* cot 
5 . 
a\* >| See any Trigonometry 
Area of decagon ; ( ) cot 
2 10 
Area of pentagon cot 3f sin 1 
Area of deghgon 2x } cot! sin 36° cos 18 
2 cus 3f \ + I 10 + \ 
‘4 s* 1 4 I 
V/s+1. aiV/s+1 ‘ 
$ o+ 24 10 + 2V ‘ 
4.84 an 
v 
N.B The values of 6° and 1 nay found in any 1 
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CHAPTER XII.—INsEcTs (continued)\—HYMENOPTERA OR 
MEMBRANOUS-WINGED INSECTs. 

IN a new swarm of bees the first care of the workers is to build a 
series of cells to serve as cradles, and they collect very little honey 
until an ample store of bee bread has been laid up. This bee bread 
iscomposed of the pollen of flowers collected by foraging bees in 
the little baskets with which their hind legs are provided, and care- 
fully stored up by the workers that remain at home till the eggs 
which the queen bee has Jaid are hatched. This bee bread is made 
into a sort of whitish jelly by being received into the bees’ stomach 
and regurgitated. The food of all the grubs is not the same, vary- 
ing, as it does, according to their age. It is insipid when they are 
young, and when they have nearly attained maturity becomes more 
sugary and somewhat acid. The larva that are destined for queen 
bees are fed with special bee bread which is sharp and pungent. 
It is by means of the feathered hairs with which its body is covered 
that the bee collects pollen from flowers. When its body is thus 
covered it wipes off the pollen with the brushes of the legs, kneads 
it, and forms it into two little masses. It places one in each of 
the baskets formed by hairs on her hind legs. During April and 
May bees collect pollen from morning to evening, but during the 
warmer months generally from four to ten o’clock in the morning, 
some moisture being required in order to form it into pellets. When 

bee laden with pollen arrives at the hive she sometimes stops at 
the entrance and there regurgitates it, sometimes she enters the 
hive and walks on the combs, beating her wings till three or four 
other bees come to her and lighten her load, regurgitating the 
poll When more pollen has been collected than is wanted for 
present use, it is stored in some of the empty cells. The laden bee 
puts her two hind legs into the cell, and with the intermediate pair 

ushes off the pellets. When this is done, either the same or 

nother bee enters the cell head first and remains there some time, 
diluting the pellets, kneading them, and packing them close till the 
cell is filled. So accurately is the supply of food proportioned to 
the wants of the larve that by the time they have attained their full 
growth it is completely consumed. The workers then seal up each 
cell with a lid of wax, which is convex in those containing the larvze 
of drones and nearly flat in those containing the larvee of workers, 
Beneath this they spin their cocoons, 
1 the nectar of flowerssecreted in the organs known as nectaries 
ces elaborate honey and wax, With their long tongues they lap the 
honey and pass it down to the mouth, which is at its base concealed 
y the mandibles. Thence it is conveyed through the cesophagus 
1 : first stomach or honey bag. In the second stomach, which 
's surrounded with muscular rings, and resembles a cask covered 
ops from one end to another, and in the intestines, bee bread 
only is found. The wax pockets in the hive bee are readily seen by 
pre ‘the abdomen so as to cause it to extend itself, thus dis- 
; on each of the four intermediate ventral segments, separated 





by the carina or elevated central part, two trapeziform whitish 
pockets of a soft membranaceous texture on which laminz of wax 
are formed. 

In collecting honey, bees very greedily absorb the sweet juices of 
fruit, ¢.g, raspberries, and will also eat sugar and produce wax 
from it. Besides eating the honey dew of aphides, they sometimes 
eat the eggs of the queen. They are also fond of the fluid that 
oozes from the cells of the pup, and will suck all that is fluid in 
their abdomen after they are destroyed by their rivals. Honey is 
obtained from many species of bee besides the domestic hive bee, 
Apis mellifca. In some parts of America rock honey may be 
met with, clear as water and very thin. It is the produce of wild 
bees, which suspend their clusters of thirty or forty waxen cells, re- 
sembling a bunch of grapes, to a rock. In the Isle of Bourbon 
green honey may be met with. It is so called from its colour. It 
isas thick as oil, and very fragrant. Occasionally bee’s honey is 
poisonous. During the latter part of the year 1790 a great many 
people died who had partaken of honey collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia. The American Government instituted an 
inquiry into the cause of this mortality, and it was judged to have 
been caused by the bees having taken their honey from the flowers 
of Aalmia latifolia. Instances are known in which whole swarms 
of bees have been destroyed by merely alighting on the branches of 
the poison ash, Aus vernix, and other poisonous trees. Bees 
have numerous insect enemies. Wasps and hornets often seize and 
devour them, sometimes ripping up their bodies to come at their 
honey, and sometimes carrying off the part in which it is situated, 
The death’s kead hawk moth, Acherontia atropos, by the peculiar 
noise it makes renders bees motionless, and then proceeds to 
devour their honey. The larve of two other species of moths, 
Galleria cereana and Mellonella, pass the whole of their initiatory 
stage in the midst of the combs. 

‘*In spite of the stings of the bees of a whole republic, they con- 
tinue their depredations unmolested, sheltering themselves in tubes 
made of grains of wax and lined with silken tapestry spun and 
wove by themselves, which the bees (however clisposed they may be 
to revenge the mischief which they do them by devouring what to 
all other amimals would be indigestible, their wax) are unable to 
penetrate. These larvee are sometimes so numerous in a hive, and 
commit such extensive ravages, as to force the poor bees to desert it 
and seek another habitation.” 

Humble Bees (Aoembus) have been regarded as forming a kind of 
connecting link between the hive bee and the wasp. They may be 
readily distinguished from both by the extreme hairiness of their 
bodies. They are tolerably large, stout, and thick set. They fly 
rapidly, making the humming sound from which they derive their 
popular name. Many species are black, with yellow and white, or 
red transverse stripes. 

The nests of Humbie Bees are constructed below the surface of 
the soil, often in peaty places, and are made up of oval or irregular 
waxen cells the size of a havel nut. The nestsof Bombus muscorum, 
which are from six to eight inches in diameter, are generally found 
in meadows and pastures, and sometimes in hedgerows where the 
soil is entangled with roots. Sometimes the bees excavate with 
great labour a cavity in the soil to receive the lower half of the nest. 
Sometimes they are fortunate enough to find a cavity already made 
which is suitable for their purpose. ‘The dome of the nest is formed 
of a thick felted covering of moss, whose ceiling is covered with a 
thin layer of coarse wax to keep out the wet. The entrance, which 
is in the lower part, is generally approached through a covered way 
half an inch in diameter and about a foot in length. This covered 
way helps to preserve the nest from intruders. On removing the 
coping of moss there are disclosed a few irregular horizontal combs 
placed one above another, the uppermost resting upon the higher 
parts of the lower, and connected together by small pillars of wax. 

ach of these combs consists of several groups of pale yellow oval 
bodies of three different sizes closely joined to each other, and con- 
nected together by slight joinings of wax, These oval bodies are 
the silken cocoons spun by the young larvee. Some are closed, still 
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containing their miniature tenants. Others are the empty cases 
from which the young bees have escaped. On the surface of the 
upper comb are the true cells, masses of wax of a flattened spheroidal 
hape, which on being opened are found to contain a number of 
larve surrounded with a supply of honey moistened with pollen. 
In all the corners of the combs and in the middle are a number of 
small cup-like vessels filled with honey and pollen, which are 
formed of the empty cocoons left by the larva. The workers first 
cut off the fragments of silk from the orifice of the cocoon, which 
after giving it a regular circular form they strengthen by a ring or 
elevated tube of wax made in a different shape, and coat them inter- 
nally with a lining of w ax. 

It is very interesting to watch the bees transporting the moss of 
which this roof is made. Five or six of them place themselves 
upon it in a file, turning the hind part of their bodies towards the 
quarter to which they want to convey it. The first takes a small 
portion, and with its jaws and fore legs felts it together. When the 
fibres are sufficiently entangled, it pushes them under its body by 
means of the first pair of legs, the intermediate pair receives the 
moss and delivers it to the last, which protrudes it as far as possible 
beyond the anus, When a small wall of well carded moss is thus 
formed behind the bee, the next bee pushes it to the third, the third 
to the fourth, and so on till the ball is conveyed to the foot of the 
nest. 

Ilumble bees are brought up partly by their mothers, partly by the 
workers. The female first constructs a cell of wax, then furnishes 
it with a store of pollen moistened with honey, lays six or seven 
eggs, and carefully closes the cell with wax, She then guards the 
cell against the workers who would devour her eggs. After six or 
eight hours they no longer care to eat the eggs, and when the grubs 
have exhausted the store of food laid up for them by their mother, 
they feed them till they are mature with either honey or pollen, 
introduced in their proboscis through a small hole in the cover of the 
cell which is opened for this purpose and carefully closed again. As 
the grubs increase in size they split the walls of their cell, but the 
workers fill up these breaches as fast as they occur with a patch of 
wax. In cold weather and at night the workers keep them warm 
by brooding over them in clusters, Their last duty is to assist them 
in cutting open their cocouns, 

Auber, one of the most careful observers of bees, relates an 
experiment showing the extreme care taken by humble bees 
(workers) of the young. He put under a tall glass ‘about a dozen 
humble bees without any store of wax, along with a comb of about 
ten silken cocoons so unequal in height that it was impossible the 
mass should stand firmly. Its unsteadiness disquieted the humble 
bees extremely. Their affection for their young led them to mount 
upon the cocoons tor the sake of imparting warmth to the enclosed 
little ones ; but in attempting this the comb tottered so violently 
that the scheme was almost impracticable. ‘To remedy this incon- 
venience and to make the comb steady, they had recourse to a most 
ingenious expedient. Two or three bees got upon the comb, 
stretched themselves over its edge, and with their heads downwards 
fixed their fore feet on the table upon which it stood, whilst with 
their hind feet they kept it from falling. In this constrained and 
painful posture, fresh bees relieving their comrades when weary, 
did these affectionate little insects support the comb for nearly three 
days. At the end of this period they had prepared a sufficiency of 
wax with which they built pillars that kept it in a firm position ; but 
hy some accident afterwards these got displaced, when they had 
again recourse to their former manceuvre for supplying their place, 
and this operation they perseveringly continued,’ till at length they 
were relieved by Auber’s-fixing the comb firmly on the table. 

In a humble bee’s nest there are four orders of individuals—the 
larve females, the small females, males, and workers. 

The large females pair in autumn, and pass the winter under- 
ground in a special apartment separated from the nest and ren- 
dered warm by a carpeting of moss and grass. Early in the spring 
they lay the foundations of a new colony, without any assistance 
from the workers, who all perish before the winter. In the space of 
half an hour a large female will make a cell, fill it with pollen, commit 
one or two eggs to it, and cover them in. Her family at first consists 
of workers, produced in Mayand June. Malesand females are pro- 
duced later. The future workers are fed with honey and pollen 
mixed, the others with pure honey. The small females, which 
perish in the autumn, produce only male eggs. The male humble 
bees are distinguishable by their longer, more filiform, and slen- 
derer antenn, and by the beard of their mandibles. They work in 
concert with the rest to repair any damage caused to the common 
habitation. The workers are the most numerous part of the com- 
munity. Besides helping in the care of the young, they construct 
the waxen vault that defends and covers the nest. 

Honey-producing flowers in which the corolla is so long that the 
proboscis of the humble bee cannot reach the honey stored there 
(¢ tobacco plant, beans) are gnawed at the base by its sharp man- 








dibles so that a hole is made in the calyx and corolla through which 
the tongue is put. This occasionally results in some inconsiderable 
damage, the ovary being thus wounded and the normal development 
of the fruit being prevented. 

Humble bees would seem to be of a placable disposition. Auber 
once noticed a visit of some hive bees toa nest of humble bees 
placed under a box not far from their hive, the object of which was 
to steal or beg their honey. ‘The hive bees, after pillaging. had 
taken almost entire possession of the nest. Some humble bees, 
which remained in spite of this disaster, went out to collect pro- 
visions, and, bringing home the surplus after they had supplied their 
own immediate wants, the hive bees followed them, and did not 

uit them until they had obtained the fruit of their labours. They 
licked them, presented to them their proboscis, surrounded them, 
and thus at last persuaded them to part with the contents of their 
honey bags. The humble bees after this flew away to collect a 
fresh supply. The hive bees did them no harm, and never once 
showed their stings, so that it seems to have been persuasion rather 
than force that produced this singular instance of self-denial. This 
remarkable marceuvre was practised for more than three weeks, 
when, the wasps being attracted by the same cause, the humble bees 
entirely forsook the n¢st.’ 

The ventilation of bee-hives is secured by a very ingenious 
method. By means of their marginal hooks bees unite each pair of 
wings into one plane slightly concave, thus acting on the air bya 
surface nearly as large as possible, and forming for them a pair of 
very ample fans. In their vibrations these fans describe an arc of 
go’, and their vibrations are so rapid as to render the wings almost 
invisible. Whilst they are engaged in ventilation, by means of their 
feet and claws the bees fix themselves as firmly as possible to the 
place where they are standing. The first pair of legs is stretched 
out before, the second extended to the right and left, whilst the 
the third, placed very near each other, are perpendicular to the 
abdomen. During the summer a certain number of workers are 
always employed in ventilating the hive. Some stand without with 
their head to the entrance, others standing within turn their back to 
it. They are arranged in files terminating at the entrance, and 
relieve each other. ‘This ventilation goes on even in the depth of 
winter. 

Bees are great lovers of cleanliness in their hives. When slugs 
and snails creep in, they kill them and embalm them with propolis 
to prevent offensive odours, and the exuvize of the larva is carefully 
removed. 

Lubbock has recorded some interesting experiments with bees. 
He considers them very callous insects, quite indifferent to what 
becomes of one another. ‘I crushed a bee close to one which was 
feeding—in fact, so close that their wings touched; yet the survivor 
took no notice whatever of the death of her sister, but went on feeding 
with every appearance of composure and enjoyment, just as if 
nothing had happened. When the pressure was removed she re- 
mained by the side of the corpse without the slighest appearance of 
apprehension, sorrow, or recognition, She evidently did not feel 
the slightest emotion at her sister’s death, nor did she show any 
alarm lest the same fate should befall her also. In a second case 
exactly the same occurred. Again, I have several times, while a 
bee has been feeding, held a second bee by the leg close to her ; the 
prisoner, of course, struggled to escape, and buzzed as loudly as she 
could ; yet the bee which was feeding took no notice whatever. So 
far, therefore, from being at all affectionate, I doubt whether bees 
are in the least fond of each other. Their devotion to their queen 
is generally quoted as an admirable trait, yet it is of the most limited 
character. For instance, I was anxious to change one of my 
black queens for a Ligurian; and accordingly, on October 26, 
Mr. Hunter was good enough to bring me a Ligurian queen. We 
removed the old queen, and we placed her with some workers in a 
box containing some comb. I was obliged to leave home ; but, 
when I returned on the 3oth, I found that all the bees had deserted 
the poor queen, who seemed weak, helpless, and miserable. n 
the 31st the bees were coming to some honey at one of my windows, 
and [ placed this poor queen close to them. In alighting, several 
of them even touched her, yet not one of her subjects took the 
slighest notice of her. The same queen, when afterwards placed 
in the hive, immediately attracted a number of bees. It is no doubt 
true that when bees have got any honey on them they are always 
licked clean by the rest ; but I am satisfied that this is for the sake 
of the honey rather than of the bee. On September 27, for instance, 
I tried with two bees; one had been drowned, the other was 
smeared with honey. The latter was soon licked clean, of the 
former they took no notice whatever, I have, moreover, repeatedly 
placed dead bees by honey on which live ones were feeding, but the 
latter never took the slightest notice of the corpses.’ 

With regard to the senses of bees Lubbock considers that they are 
much less sensitive to sound than is commonly supposed. He 
often tested them with the loudest and shrillest noises he could 
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make, using a penny pipe, a dog whistle, a violin, and the most | ix. Vespide, or Wasps, are of service in agriculture since they 


I . - ’ 
without producing any effect. ‘I tried one of my bees wiih a 


violin. 1 made all the noise I could, but to my surprise she took 
no notice. I could not even see atwitch of the antenne. The 
next day I tried the same with another bee, but could not see the 
slightest sign that she was conscious of the noise. I tried several 
bees with a dog whistle and a shrill pipe, but they took no notice 
whatever, nor did a set of tuning forks which I tried on a subse- 
quent day have any more effect. I also tried with my voice, shout- 
ing, etc, close to the head of a bee, but in spite of my utmost efforts 
the bees took no notice. I repeated these experiments at night 
when the bees were quiet, but no noise that I could make seemed to 
disturb them in the least.’ 

We have seen that bees and humble bees collect a large quantity 
of pollen and carry it to their nests as food for the young larvi. 
The collecting is effected by means of specially constructed hairs 
and bristles clothing the abdomen and the terminal segments of the 
hind legs, and which are sometimes found united into a thick fur or 
grouped into brushes. Some of the hairs are feather-like, soft, and 
flexible, and the pollen over which they sweep remains hanging 
between them. Other hairs are short and resemble bristles. When 
the bees stroke the pollen-covered anthers with their legs or abdo- 
men the pollen is removed by these bristles and quite fills the 
chinks between them. They have besides special basket-like 
appendages on their legs—smooth, sharply-defined hollows hemmed 
in by bristles in which the pollen they amass is packed up. When 
the pollen is powdery or dustlike they moisten it with honey from 
their extended sucking tube and thus render it of sufficient coherence 
to be safely transported. Bees furnished with abdominal collecting 
brushes are found to frequent chiefly flowers fitted to apply pollen 
to their ventral surfaces, while long-tongued bees visit chiefly flowers 
with deep honey receptacles whose honey is inaccessible to the great 
mass of insects, 

With regard to the attractions offered by flowers, sweet aromatic 
— such as those of lavender and thyme are specially attractive 
0 bees. 

‘Bees, as the most skilful and diligent visitors, have played the 
chief part in the evolution of flowers. We owe to them the most 
numerous, most varied, and most specialised forms. Flowers 
adapted for bees probably surpass all others together in variety of 
colour. ‘The most specialised, and especially the gregarious bees, 
have produced great differentiations in colour, which enable them 
on their journeys to keep to a single species of flower.’ 

The favourite colour of the honey bee has been discovered to be 
adeep violet blue. Pure blue and violet come next in the scale, 
and flowers of a purplish red or carmine red are eagerly visited by 
bees. Yellow they seek in a less degree, to green they are indif- 
lerent, and scarlet they appear to dislike and shun. It seems un- 
certain, however, whether colour-blindness is not the cause of this 
avoidance. 


To recapitulate—we have seen that— 

. The third group of insects making up the class INsecTA—the 
Veuroptera or net-winged insects—may be known by the net-like 
way in which their four similar membranous wings are arranged. 

. Dragon flies (Zébellulidc) catch for food a large number of 
insects destructive to farm crops. Their larvee devour fish spawn. 
ii Lace flies (//emerobidc) are all insect destroyers. The 
farve of the gold-eyed Jace flies and the aphis lions are more 
Voracious devourers of aphides than ladybirds. Ant lions must be 
reckoned among the foes of agriculture, for they are the inveterate 
foes of ants, and thus injure forestry. 

lv. The Scorpion Fly (Panorpfa communis) catches on the wing a 
number of destructive moths and butterflies. They are tireless foes 
to the dragon fly. 

¥. The fourth group of the class INsecraA—the Hymenoptera’ or 
Membranous-winged Insects—agree in the possession of four mem- 
branous few-veined wings, and the female generally has an oviposi- 
or or special organ for the deposition of its eggs. 

vi. The /chneumonide or Ichneumon Flies are the unsparing 
‘es of caterpillars, spiders, and aphides. They must be reckoned 
the 8 the earliest pollen-seeking visitors of plants, selecting _as 
Hey lo inconspicaous flowers which originally escaped the notice 
carrion tlies and scent-loving moths and butterflies. 


_ “i. The Zenthredinide or sand flies are destructive to agricul- 
, feeding on kohl rabi and turnips, mustard and charlock, 
te leaves of pears, cherries, plums, gooseberries, and currants. 
The ost effectual remedy is hand picking. 

‘ - rmicide, Ants, are the most intelligent of insects. Their 
100d cx 


sists largely of caterpillars, wounded beetles, birds, and rep- 
They are extremely fond of the honey dew exuded by 
; » and make of them milch kine. They form an important 
‘Rent in the dispersion of seeds. They live in societies consisting 
‘Males, females, and workers, 
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destroy flies, Their nests are very beautiful and: ingenious, especi- 
ally those of the Mason Wasp. They are very courageous and 
industrious. They are apparently not susceptible to sound, and are 
less guided by colours than bees. 

x. Apide, or Bees, are mostly colonial, but some are solitary, ¢.9., 
Colletes succincta. Carpenter bees bore long cylindrical tubes in 
wood which they then divide into cells. Mason Bees build their 
houses of sand, or fine earth made into a kind of mortar with gluten. 
Upholsterer bees excavate holes in the earth which they line with 
flowers or leaves. Leafcutter bees excavate long burrows and fill 
them with thimble-shaped cells composed of convoluted leaves. 

xi. A hive of bees consists of the young brood, a female or queen 
bee, several hundred males or drones, and many thousand workers, 
A bee-hive is a miniature city, its interior consisting of several 
honeycombs. ‘There are two kinds of working bees, the nurse bees 
and the makers of wax. The former build the combs, collect 
honey, and feed the larve. The latter secrete wax, and when wax 
is not wanted in the hives disgorge their honey into the cells. 

xii. The queen bee leads forth the swarm, and when the swarm 
is hived is destroyed by her rival. A swarm contains from 12,000 
to 40,000 bees. The drones of the hive are hatched in April and 
May, and their destruction takes place in July and August. 

xiii. Bees elaborate from the nectar of flowers honey and wax, 
they eat-sugar and honey dew, and elaborate bee bread from the 
pollen they collect. 

xiv. Humble bees construct their nests below the surface of the 
soil. They contain four kinds of individuals—the large females, the 
small females, males, and workers. They are of a placable dis- 
position. 

xv. Lubbock’s experiments seem to show that bees are indifferent 
as to what becomes of one another, are much less sensitive to sound 
than is generally supposed, and are specially attracted by flowers of 
a deep violet blue colour. 

xvi. Bees are the most skilful and diligent of insect visitors to 
flowers, and have played the chief part in their evolution. They 
are attracted by scent as well as by colour. 
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CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


First Class Honoursman in Chemistry (Science and Art Depart- 
ment), Head Master, Finchley Organised Science School, and 
Lecturer therein on Chemistry. 

Artificial Diamonds.—In France, where sv much has been done 
by M. Moissan in the way of the production of small artificial 
diamonds by means of his electric furnace, a recent observer, M. 
Rossel, has detected the presence of small diamonds in certain 
specimens of hard steel. By suitable treatment, insoluble fragments 
were got from the steel, which possessed all the properties of natural 
diamonds. M. Moissan’s method of preparing artificial diamonds 
consists in saturating iron with carbon at a high temperature in the 
electric furnace, and cooling the fused metal under pressure. The 
carbon then assumes the crystalline form of the diamond. In M. 
Rossel’s specimens the steel had been subjected to a similar treat- 
ment in the course of its manufacture, and the diamond crystals 
were produced from the carbon always present in steel and cast iron. 

Colour-Change in a Solution of Chrome Alum.—The colour 
of any solution of chrome alum, when heated, changes from violet 
or purple to green, and on evaporating the green solution yields a 
green non-crystalline mass. 

The relative rates of diffusion of the violet and green solutions of 
the same initial strength may be determined from a consideration of 
the fact that the green diffusate contains less chromium and more 
H,SO, than the violet, therefore the green solution contains a col- 
loidal and slowly diffusing chromo-sulphuric acid. 

When the solution of chrome alum is heated, it is resolved into a 
mixture of potassium sulphate, chromyl sulphuric acid, and free 
sulphuric acid. 

a[Cre(SO,),.KsSO,] + HzO = [Cr,O(SO,),]SO, + K,SO, 
+ H,SO,. 

Experiments have also shown that solutions of chrome alum, after 
heating, are less dense than the unchanged or violet solutions, the 
expansion being due in all probability to the production of the free 
H,SO,. —/ournal of the Chemical Society. 

Change from the Mercurous to the Mercuric State.—The 
following particulars concerning this interesting change were com- 
municated by Mr. Wade, B.Sc., to the Chemical Society at its last 
meeting. 

A cold solution of mercuric nitrate shaken with mercury becomes 
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mercurous nitrate; the same is true of mercuric acetate ; whilst 
mercuric chloride, under lik conditions, becomes mercurous 
chloride, which is precipitated in the water, 

Moist mercuric sulphate and phosphate rubbed with mercury are 
converted into mercurou ts, with evolution of heat. Mercurous 
alts in solution, or moist, are also dissociated at the ordinary tem- 
perature by strong daylight This is best seen in the case of the 





acetate, Mercurous nitrate, when free from mother liquor, is a stable 
alt, unchanged in air if not exposed to bright light. In solution, 
if kept in the dark in cl 1 ve ‘Is, it is stable even in an atmo- 
sphere ot oxygen 

Mercurous salts in water, especially when in solution, oxidise in 


air or in oxyven at a tem ratur i 150°”. 

Mercurous chloride in the presence of hydrochloric acid thus 
becomes mercuric chloride When mercurous chloride, boiled with 
hit under atmospheric pressure, becomes mercuric chloride, it 
does so by dissociation 1 not by any appreciable amount of 

xidation 

Mercurous nitrate in water at ordinary temperature, but in strong 
daylight, becomes mercuric by reduction of its own nitric acid to 
nitrous acid, I posure in an open vessel, or to an atmosphere ol 
mercury vapour, or even to undiluted oxyyen, retards the progress 

f the change by keeping down the quantity of nitrous acid, which 
otherwise increases with time. An atmosphere of carbon dioxide 
favours, does not mn} ede the ch nge. 

Mercurous oxide both oxidises and dissociates at the ordinary 
temperature Exposed to the air, it either lessens or increases in 
weight according to the conditions. Shut up in an atmosphere of 
moist air, it gains in weight, dissociation being checked, and oxida- 
tion favoured. Exposed with large surface to the open air, it loses 
in weight, and then dissociation and volatilisation of the mercury 


yo on faster than the oxidation of th undecomposed mercurous 


oxide, 


Manufacture of Oxygen.—It is reported from America that the 


cheap production of oxygen on a commercial scale has been solved, 
ind that oxygen gas is being manufactured at 3d. per 1,000 feet, 
which, if true, may have very far-reaching effects. Air is blown 
through a mixture of caustic soda and black oxide of manganese, 
the bath being maintained at temperature of between 500° and 
600" F., when the atmospheric oxygen is absorbed and manganate 
of soda formed, the nitrogen passing off unchanged, When the 
formation of manganate of soda is complete, the air is stopped, and 
1: current of steam is forced through, by which means the manganate 
is cles mp sed int vide of m inganese and caustic soda again, with 
the liberation of oxygen gas, which can be collected. This process 
of the alternate formation and decomposition of manganate is not 
by any means new, but owing to the tendency of the alkaline man- 
ranates under the action of steam to form a viscid mass, and so 


prevent the intimate contact of air and steam with the chemicals 
used, it has never been a commercial success. The present inventor, 
however, claims to have completely overcome this difficulty by so 
regulating the constituents and the temperature as to obtain a fluid 


manganate when the oxygen is being liberated, 


PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


The Planet Mars. In the Scientific American, YVrofessorx 
Young, of Princeton, devotes an article to the consideration of the 


yet discussed question as to whether Mars is or is not habitable. 
After a comparison between earth and Mars as to age, atmosphere, 
wate! upply, and proximity to the sun, Professor Young proceeds 
to remark that we must not exaggerate the nearness of Mars to our 
position, since when neafest he is forty-seven times the distance of 
the moon, and therefore a telescope magnifying a thousandfold 


would but make Mars as near to us as would a telescope magnifying 
but sevenfold in the case of our moon, The points to which atten- 


tence of life as known to us is absolutely impossible. The question 
can only be definitely decided when more delicate heat instruments 
have been devised, whereby the heat condition of cooling or cooled 
bodies may be ascertained. This is one of the needs of physio- 
graphy which it may be expected to be realised at no very distant 
date. 

(3) Water Supply.—The existence of the cap is admitted, as is 
also the apparent occurrence of phenomena which can only be 
reasonably explained as indicating the melting of the cap. But this 
is by no means admitted as more than a probableinfluence. As for 
the clouds, the evidence in favour of their existence is even less 
reliable, and Professor Young does not believe the case proven. 

The Canals are real, but that they are due to fringes of vegetation 
caused by the return of the waters is but assumption, to be received 
with caution, notwithstanding the /se déxits of Flammarion and 
Lowell, the excellence of whose work, however, Professor Young is 
the first to admit. The conclusion arrived at is that no decision is 
yet possible, and perhaps the most that can be said is that, granting 
the existence of forms of life, they must differ materially from those 
obtaining here, because of the thinness of the atmosphere, the absenc 
of clouds, the lessened force of gravity, and of solar radiation. It 
is highly probable that some mention of this question will be made 
in the questions next May, and the student who has access to a 
library will be wise if he reads Lowell’s work on Mars, which has 
been recently issued. 

Kite Meteorology.-In America attempts have been and ar 
being made to obtain information respecting the temperature and 
moisture conditions of the upper layers of the atmosphere, by flying 
kites carrying meteorological instruments. The following account 
of one of these attempts cannot but be interesting, as this kind of 
experiment is likely to be carried on more and more extensively by 
meteorologists in all parts of the world :— 

| *On October Sth all previous kite records were broken by an ascent 
| which carried the meteorograph to a height of 9,375 ft. above the 
j sea level, the greatest altitude previously attained having bee: 
7,333 ft. The ascent began at 9.52 a.m., and descended at 9.5 p.m 


| 


Seven Eady and two Hargrave kites were used, and more than thre: 
miles of wire was paid out. The meteorograph entered and pass 
through the clouds, as is shown by a record of very dry air above th 
clouds. ‘The temperature fell from 46° on the hill to 20° at an alti 
tude of 9,375 ft. above sea level. The pull on the wire was fron 
20 to 50 Ibs. at the start, and ranged from 50 to go lbs. at the 
| highest point.’ 

| The Leonids.—As stated in our last issue, the display of Leonids 
| 

} 


was not brilliant. The following account of the experience of som 

observers in the south of Scotland indicates, however, that some ap- 
| proach to an exceptional star shower was witnessed by them :— 
| ‘*At3a.m., Sunday, however, we looked out, and finding that a 
| few stars were on the shoot, began to watch for them, Till wel 
| after four o’clock there were not many visible ; something like one 
| every two or three minutes. By 5 o’clock they markedly increased, 
and from 5.15 to 5.45 there was quite a shower, and between thes 
times we counted over 60 meteors. Once three came away almost 
simultaneously, and another time two flashed out together. Nearly 
all of them were very small, and had very short and very swift flight, 
and many were scarcely more than just visible. There was on 
brilliant exception that shot out from the feet of the Twins, and dis- 
appeared near Orion’s Belt, that was of first magnitude, and left ‘ 
red streak that remained for 12 or 15 seconds afterwards, A! 
6 o’clock the meteors seemed almost suddenly to cease, and shortly 
afterwards our vigil came to an end.’ 

Earthquake in Japan.—-The recent earthquake wave on the 
northern coast of Hondo, the chief island of Japan, is vividly de- 
scribed, with illustrations, by E. H. Scidmore, in the American ( 
graphical Magazine. ‘The wave reached the coast in the evening ‘ 
June 15. Most of the people were indoors on account of the rain the: 
falling, ‘when, with a rumbling as of heavy cannonading out at sea, 4 
roar and the crash of crackling timbers, they were suddenly engulphe: 


tion must be directed are in the swirling waters.’ Only a few survivors in all the length of coas 
i lar /lea his is but one-half the amount received, area | saw the advancing wave, one of them telling that the water first re 
for area, by the earth ceded some 600 yards before the wave rose like a black wall 80 f! 
(2) dt here. This is much less extensive than is our air | in height, with phosphorescent lights gleaming along its crest 





, and is wonderfully free from clouds, the existence of which | ‘Ships and junks were carried one or two miles inland, left on bil 


at all was fora long time doubted. Hence it follows that the radi- | tops, treetops, and in the midst of fields, uninjured or mixed up Wl! 


ation of solar heat absorbed by the planet must be complete, and the 


» | the ruins of houses.’ Where the coast was low and faced the ope! 


temperature appallingly low, supposing no counteracting cause to | ocean, the wave washed in, and, retreating, carried everything back 


play the part of blanket as is done by the moisture of our atmo 


- | with it. Where the wave entered a fiord or a bay it bore everything 
here I'wo such causes have been advanced—(a) that of Flam- | along to the head of the ravine or valley, and left the mass of deb 


. . > . au 
marion, who postulates the existence of some peculiar constituent in | in a heap at the end. On the open coast the wave came and with 


the Martian atmosphere, which functions as a blanket or heat 


- | drew within five minutes ; while in long inlets the water boule? 


stopper, just as does our atmospheric moisture ; (4) Jay’s theory, | and surged for nearly half an hour before subsiding. irovef ® 
viz., that Mars is a much younger planet than the earth, and there- | large pines were cut down to short stumps, thick granite post ‘ 
fore being in an earlier stage of cooling is muth hotter than the | temple gates were snapped off, and the stone cross beams We 


earth, If some such exceptional influence be not at work, the exis 





- | carriedl 300 yds, away. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 





DIASTASE AND THE GERMINATION OF SEEDs.—In_ the 
course of an interesting paper on the physiology of germination, 
Dr. J. Griiss supports the theory that in the germination of seeds a 
diastase passes from cell to cell. Through the use of a new re- 
agent, guaiacum hydrogen peroxide, he claims to distinguish three 
kinds of diastase—translocation diastases, secretion diastases, and 
glucase ; cystase forming a doubtful fourth class. Under the name of 
alloléysis, Dr. Griiss describes a peculiar change in the cell wall 
which results from the action of diastase. It can be well seen in 
the date seed. In the first stage of this process the ferment pene- 
trates the cell wall, and a transformation of the cellulose usually 
follows. ‘The hydrolytic changes in the hemi-celluloses which 
enter into the composition of the cell wall may be recognised by 
the following occurrence of characteristics—the refringency de- 
creases, the cellulose becoming hyaline ; the double refraction in 
polarised light is diminished; the behaviour towards staining 
reagents undergoes alteration ; the solubility resulting from the 
addition of acids is considerably increased. Dr. Griiss considers 
that the destructive action is exclusively a superficial one, neither 
diastase nor any other insoluble substance, in his opinion, being 
capable of penetrating into the interior of starch grains. He thus 
opposes the statement of Meyer. 


* 
x 


THE DANGERS OF ACETYLENE AS A LIGHTING MATERIAL. — 
Professor Clowes has recently pointed out that considerable danger 
attaches to the use of acetylene in the liquid form as an illuminant. 
\cetylene is found to give a wider range of explosive proportions 
than hydrogen, carbon monoxide, ethylene, or methane. This is 
probably due to its endothermic nature, ‘which leads to the gas 
being able to generate heat by its own decomposition. Heat thus 
generated would undoubtedly aid in causing an explosion, and would 
thus extend the limits of explosive mixtures.’ At least three per 
cent. of acetylene must be present in air before the mixture can be 
kindled by a flame and caused to burn throughout. The explosive 
haracter is augmented with the increase of acetylene, but when 
twenty-two per cent. is present carbon begins to separate during the 
urning, and the amount of this carbon increases until the explosive 
character of the mixture disappears, eighty-two per cent. of acety- 
lene being then present in the air. Berthelot and Vieille have also 
been investigating the subject of the explosive capabilities of acety- 
lene. In arecent number of the Comptes Rendus they point out 
that as an endothermic compound its decomposition sets free a quan- 
tity of heat equal to that evolved by combustion of an equal wliene 
f hydrogen to water. The conditions under which acetylene ex- 
plodes are of importance in connection with its industrial applica- 
tion. Berthelot and Vieille are of opinion that the advantages of 
cetylene as a lighting material outweigh its disadvantages and can- 
not limit its cogllentiene Too sudden discharge of the compressed 
gas must be avoided, and care must be taken to absorb the heat 
evolved during compression and by internal reactions so as to pre- 
vent any considerable rise in temperature. 

*,* 

Tk ARREST OF ASSIMILATION IN GREEN PLANTs.—Someé 
interesting experiments have recently been carried out by A. J. 
Ewart on the power of arresting assimilation in green plants which 
's exerted by certain agencies—dry and moist heat, cold, desicca- 
on, partial asphyxiation, etherisation, treatment with acids, alka- 
les, and antipyrin, accumulation of the carbohydrate products of 
assiihi ation, immersion in very strong plasmolytic solutions, pro- 
‘onged insolation, etc, If the cell remains living, the induced 
inability to assimilate is only temporary, the cell continuing to 
fespire during the whole time of arrest. In the great majority of 


ases visible change in the chlorophyll is associated with an 
“rest of assimilation. Cells in which the green colour of the 
chlorophyll is masked by the presence in quantity of a brown or 
‘eddish-brown pigment may, however, exhibit a distinct power of 


ssimilation, 


In certain cases isolated chlorophyll bodies have been 
found t 4 


' continue to assimilate for a short time after removal from 
he cell to which they belong. 
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THE ABSORPTION OF ULTRA-VIOLET RAys BY CRYSTALS. 
Agafonoff finds, after an examination of a hundred and _ thirty 
crystalline substances, that matter in this condition does not asa rule 
absorb ultra-violet rays in a marked degree. The presence of 
chromium appears generally to increase absorption, chromates 
absorbing all the ultra-violet, violet, and blue rays. Nitrates absorb 
more than sulphates, and organic bodies are extremely absorbent. 
It would seem to follow from the strong absorption of the latter that 


chemical molecules tend to absorb ultra-violet rays more abundantly 


in proportion as they are more complicated. With the exception of 
chromates, substances which have a strong absorption crystallise 
badly, and those that crystallise well—as for instance, alum, quartz, 
fluor-spar, sulphates, tartrates, citric acid, and erythrite—are in 
general transparent to the ultra-violet rays. 


*,* 


THe ProrectivE Funcrions or LicHen Acips.—The 
theory of Tukal that the purpose of the acids contained in lichens is 
their protection against the attacks of animals, especially snails, is 
now contested by Professor Zopf. Snails are not the most destruc- 
tive enemies of crustaceous and foliceous lichens. They are much 
more subject to the attacks of Poduridee and Acarinee, andto these 
the acids contained in lichens appear perfectly innocuous, As the 
result of a series of experiments carried out by Zopf, in the course 
of which snails were fed on slices of potato soaked in artificially 
prepared lichen acids, he finds that, with the exception of vulpinic 
acid, they did not prevent their consumption, and appeared to pro- 
duce no injurious results on their consumers. 


* * 
* 


THE DIsPLACEMENT OF SPECIES IN NEW ZEALAND,—Dar- 
win’s theory of the ‘survival of the fittest ” receives additional sup- 
port from the effects of introduced animals and plants upon the old 
flora and fauna of New Zealand, Native plants have been unable 
to survive the changed conditions accompanying the progress of civi- 
lisation, and an army of encroaching weeds has taken their place. 
In their train there has made its way a still more dangerous host of 
animals—the mussel scale, the black scale, the Hessian fly, wire- 
worm, turnip fly, and others. Numerous species of earthworms, 
molluscs, birds, and even mammals affect both fauna and flora. 
More than five hundred species of plants have already become 
naturalised in the colony, and there are numbers of ‘repeats’ also. 
Out of a hundred and three species of plants recently introduced 
with ballast from Buenos Ayres, eighty-six were already naturalised 
in the colony. 

+ * 


THE CHEAP PRODUCTION OF OXYGEN.—In America the 
problem of the cheap commercial production of oxygen has been 
solved, and is likely to have important results, Air is blown 
through a mixture of caustic soda and black oxide of manganese, 
the bath being kept at a temperature of between 500 and 600 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, when the atmospheric oxygen is absorbed, and 
manganate of soda formed, the nitrogen passing off unchanged. 
When the formation of manganate of soda is complete, the air is 
stopped, and a current of steam is forced through, by which means 
the manganate is decomposed into oxide of manganese and caustic 
soda again, with the liberation of oxygen gas, which can be collected. 
While the process of the alternate formation and decomposition of 


manganate has been known for a considerable time, the tendency of 


the alkaline manganates under the action of steam to form a viscid 
mass and so prevent the intimate contact of air and steam with the 
chemicals used has prevented its being a commercial success, It is 
claimed now that this difficulty is overcome by so regulating the con- 
stituents and the temperature as to obtain a fluid manganate when 
the oxygen is being liberated. 


* * 
* 


Knor’s SALT AND VEGETABLE Tissurs.—Dessonville has 
recently made a series of experiments on the effect on vegetable 
tissues, chiefly those of lupin and rye, of Knop’s salt. ‘The compo- 
sition of this salt is 1 gm. calcium nitrate, 0°25 gm, potassium 
phosphate, 0°25 gm. potassium nitrate, 0°25 magnesium sulphate, 
and a trace of ferric phosphate in one litre of water. The use of the 
salt he finds increases the number and size of the vessels and retards 
their lignification. It determines the formation of a closed ring of 
xylem both in the stem and the root, and increases the size of the 
cells of the pith and the cortex. Magnesium sulphate appears at first 
to retard the growth of the plant, butin later stages becomes indis- 
pensable. The nitrates of calcium and potassium are useful in the 
early stages, but appear to be inefficacious later, /{’otassium phos- 
phate is absolutely indispensable to the plant. 
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NOTES ON PHYSIOLOGY: 


EMBRACING THE SUBJECTS OF THE ADVANCED 
AND HONOURS STAGES, SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


BY WALKER OVEREND, M.A., M.D. (OXON), B.SC. (LONDON), 


Physician to the Tottenham Hospital ; 
Late Radcliffe Fellow, Scholar of Balliol College, and Exhibitiones 
in Comparative Anatomy of the London University. 





ADVANCED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS (1895). 


(Continued.) 


(). 26.—-Give an account of the phenomena of reflex action, 
stating clearly the structures essential to its occurrence, and the 
events which take place in these structures during a reflex action. 


Give examples to show the importance of reflex action in (a) the 
interna/ relationships of the various parts of the body, and (4) the 
relationship of the body as a whole with its daily external sur- 
roundings, 
lhe answers to the first half showed an accurate knowledge 
of the structures and events occurring during a reflex act. The 
examiners, however, deprecate the use of such terms as 
‘message,’ ‘command,’ ‘order,’ or even ‘sensation,’ and 
‘movement ’ in describing these events, They feel discouraged, 
inasmuch as this fault has been pointed out several times al- 





ready. ‘The technical term ‘impulse’ should be a/ways em- 
ployed, in order to denote the change which is propagated 
along a nerve when stimulated. ‘The impulses must be spoken 
of always as an afferent or an efferent impulse, as the case may 
he rhe chapter on the central nervous system, in the author’s 
‘Elements of Physiology,’ may be perused with profit. As 
examples, showing the importance of reflex action in the in- 
ternal relationships of the body, instance the secretion of saliva 
when the tongue is stimulated, the processes of swallow- 
ing and vomiting. In some schools seeing and hearing were 
erroneously cited as examples under the second heading (4). 
Under this heading would be meant the action of certain ex- 
ternal influences on the organism. For instance contact with 
the conjunctiva of the eye produces closure of the eyelids. 
Again, light falling on the eye, as on coming out of a dark 
room into the sunshine, produces a contraction of the pupil. 
Again, if the sole of the foot be tickled, even during sleep, the 
leg is drawn up. ©n entering a room in which fine particles 
are present in the atmosphere, a fit of sneezing may be induced. 
(ther examples will readily occur, showing the influence of ex- 
ternai stimuli on the organism. 


(), 27.—-What muscles are attached to the eyeball? What is the 
attachment of these muscles to the skull? What movements is the 
eyeball capable of executing, and how are they brought about by its 
muscles’ Explain the action of these muscles in connexion with 
binocular vision and squinting 
This, according to the examinexs’ report, was not often at- 
tempted, and then was not satisfactorily answered. Most can- 
didates had no idea of the meaning of binocular vision. The 
majority regarded it as a defect, and in most cases as identical 
with squinting, thus demonstrating absolute ignorance. The 
term * binocular’ vision naturally signifies vision with two eyes, 
and is the method of vision used by all whose eyes are healthy 
and normal, ‘The’ examiners required the student to demon- 
strate why only one object is seen, although an image must be 
formed in «ack eye. The theory of corresponding points ex- 
plains why objects are thus seen singly. In squint, owing to 
the fact that the eyes cannot adjust themselves to each other, 
two images are really formed, but the individual learns, after a 
time, to neglect one of the images altogether. 


©. 28.— Describe the minute structure of a typical section of the 
spinal cord, What evidence is there that certain classes of impulses 
conveyed along definite paths or tracts in the spinal cord? 
State the position of any one or two of the best known of these 
act 


lhe examiners report that the answers to this question, as a 
rule, were extremely bad. Many candidates merely described 
the naked-eye appearances of the spinal cord. Even the better 
answers gave little more than a rough diagram of a section 
showing the relative positions of the gray and white matter. 
Minute structure was unattempted. The latter parts of the 
question were frequently untou hed, and when tried only showed 
complete ignorance of any ‘ tracts’ in the cord, many confusing 
them with the roots of the spinal nerves. 





When the spinal cord is divided transversely, as by an injury, 
after a certain time—about a few weeks—if death occurs, it 
will be found by the microscope that certain parts above the 
division have degenerated, that is, the white substance has dis- 
appeared, and certain parts of the cord below the injury have 
also degenerated. The cord may be thus divided into certain 
tracts of fibres. In the anterior column there is a tract which 
carries impulses from the brain to the muscles, and is called the 
anterior pyramidal tract. Certain tracts of fibres carry im- 
pulses towards the brain. This subject has, however, already 
been discussed in previous numbers, and the student is advised 
to refer to them. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
AND PRIZES. 


MESSRS. BLACKIE AND SON, 
High Ways and High Seas. By F. Frankfort Moore. 


This is a very fascinating book, full of wholesome and exciting 
incidents. It has one advantage over many of the boys’ books now 
written: there are no gruesome incidents. There is plenty of bravery 
and courage without that insolent swashbucklerism so common now- 
adays in books. Then there is just enough fighting to interest with- 
out wearying. 

The tale opens with a description of a Somersetshire family, the 
Harleys, who live in the days ot coaches and highwaymen. Young 
Harley is taken to Plymouth by his father to meet his uncle. On 
the way they fall in with Admiral Hawke’s party in the hands of 
highwaymen. They rescue them, and these events subsequently 
lead to Miss Dorothy Hawke and Cyril Harley falling in love. 

This book should be very popular with boys. 


Wulfric the Weapon-thane.. By C. W. Whistler. 

Mr. Whistler has succeeded in producing another splendid story 
of England in ante-Norman times, He has drunk deeply in th 
authorities of the time, and this careful and thorough preparation 
will undoubtedly repay him in the popularity which is in store for 
* Wulfric the Weapon-thane.’ There are far too few tales founded 
upon this period of English history. It is not easy to write an inter- 
esting tale upon the matter obtainable, which is both scattered and 
difficult to interpret. That Mr. Whistler has accomplished this 
indicates his ability as an author. 

The story is charmingly written. We recommendit to the notice 
of all seekers of the best boys’ books. 


To Tell the King the Sky is Falling. By Sheila E. Braine. 

This is a most fascinating fairy tale. The little ones will become 
rivetted from the first page, and their interest will be easily sus- 
tained throughout. Someone in authority has condemned fairy 
tales. To our thinking it would be pure cruelty to keep such charm- 
ing and pretty tales as ‘To Tell the King the Sky is Falling’ from 
our children. This kind of literature is all too scanty. The 
authoress is to be congratulated upon producing such a beautiful 
story. The illustrations are excellent, and the publishers have 
acquitted themselves with their accustomed skill. Our only regret 
is that its price will prevent it being read in the cottage as well as 
in the hall. We wish it the large sale it deserves. 


The Loss of John Humble. By G. Norway. 

This is a very interesting Swedish tale. The hero is the boy 
John Humble, whose parents died when he was young. He is 
taken over by his uncle Rolf, a descendant of one of the ol 
Vikings, whom he accompanies on a voyage to England. Whilst 
discharging at Portsmouth, John is kidnapped and pressed into the 
service of King George III., but is soon released upon being found 
to be a foreigner. His uncle’s ship, meanwhile, has sailed. By 
chance John falls in with some Norwegians and returns to Norway, 
but the Zor is wrecked in the north of Scandinavia and the crew 
live for some time, enduring great privations, on the borders 0! 
Lapland. Very attractive descriptions are given of the events 
which befall them here. Subsequently they fall in with some Laps, 
with whom they go hunting, and by whose aid they are enabled t 
reach home again. ‘They are received with great rejoicings. 

There is much about the various customs and festivities of the 
Swedes which enhances the value of this book. It should & 
popular. 


Violet Vereker’s Vanity. By Annie E. Armstrong. 

The authoress has given us an interesting story of mild adventure 
without introducing anything novel. The two principal actors & 
the girls Violet Vereker and Amy Lawrence. The characters © 
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these are well delineated. Violet is of gentle birth, and though 
genial and modest has the pride of birth well marked. Her friend 
Amy is of a strong-minded disposition, self-willed, boastful, and 
over-haughty. No one knows much of her antecedents, She, 
however, alleges herself to be a lady born. 

The pride of these two soon finds vent upon the advent to the 
neighbourhood of a wealthy retired soap merchant, who settles in 
the ‘ Towers,’ a large estate. Both Violet and Amy resolve to have 
nothing to do with the Sugdens. Violet’s family become friendly, 
however, yet Violet holds aloof. Amy and Violet go by themselves 
to London, as the Verekers and the Sugdens had arranged to take 
common apartments to see the Royal wedding. 

In London they meet with an accident, are taken to a hospital, 
and here one of the Sugdens turns up. 

Later on two other singular coincidences happen, both of which 
aid in the bringing together ‘of Marmaduke Sugden and Violet 
Vereker, with whose marriage the tale terminates. 

The book is well illustrated and clearly printed. 


MESSRS. BURNS AND OATES. 
Thomas Rileton. By Mrs. Parsons. 

The aim and purpose of this volume are unmistakable. The 
author seems to have set herself the task of writing a story for 
the praise and promotion of proselytism ; and this task she has 
accomplished with considerable success. All the characters who 
are not Catholics on their introduction to the story are converted 
before they disappear, save one, a High Church Anglican clergy- 
man, and at the end of the book a hint is given of hope for 
him. Notwithstanding the obviousness of the author’s object, and 
the slight amount of literary skill displayed. in unfolding the story 
the interest is well maintained, , 

The subject makes the book rather more suitable for adults, or at 
least for young men and women, than for young children. 


The Fifth of November and other Tales. 
‘Marion Harland,’ etc. 

The four tales which compose this volume set forth moral and 
religious lessons adapted to the taste and intelligence of young 
people. The style is simple and pleasing, and the narratives are 
full of interest. The volume is prettily bound, and will form a 
capital gift book for children in a Catholic school. 


By the Author of 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 
Young Denys: A Story of the Days of Napoleon. 


C. Price. 

We have been charmed with the reading of this capital story. 
The earlier chapters describe in a delightful fashion the quiet life of 
a few ordinary people living in Winchester and the neighbourhood ; 
and the author seems to have brought into her story a real breath of 
the old-world atmosphere of the time when our century was young. 
The hero, Denys Hyde, soon wins the reader’s sympathy ; but the 
course of his true love runs not smoothly, Misfortune takes him to 
Southern France on the conclusion of peace in 1814, and there for 
long attends him, But at Jast he returns, and all ends well. The 
war is an element in the narrative, bat not a prominent one. Near 
the end we have a glimpse of the Great Emperor after his escape 
rom Elba. 

_ The various characters are drawn with much skill. The full-page 
illustrations by G. Nicolet and the dainty little head and tail pieces 
suitably adorn a very pleasing volume of fiction. 


By J. Macdonald Oxley, LL.B., 


By Eleanor 


The Romance of Commerce. 
» A, 

The American writer who has provided for this season of gift 
books quite a number of fictitious romances of adventure has in this 
work given us a series of chapters on great commercial enterprises 
which show that the facts connected with the history of commerce 
abound in romantic interest. The first and longest chapter déals 
with ‘The Hudson Bay Trading Company,’ and this is followed by 
others on * The Rise and Fall of John Company,’ on ‘ The Chase 
of the Spanish Galleons,’ ‘ The North-West Passage,’ ‘The South 
ea Hubble,’ and many other similar subjects. All are treated in a 
manner as interesting as it is instructive, and many pictorial illus- 
trations of a suitable character are introduced. 


The Children of Melby Hall. By M. & J. McKean. 

The authors of this little book have mingled with a lively story 
ot the doings of three motherless but high-spirited children, a very 
Interesting and instructive series of ‘talks and stories of animal 


aud plant life in the world around us.’ Some of these talks are in 
the form of conversational lessons on natural history by the 
Children’s governess, some by their aunt (lady Grant), some by 


the ne ghbouring doctor, and some by an old soldier-servant who 
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pleasant fashion much knowledge of squirrels, beavers, spiders, 
water-voles, monkeys, water-lilies, insect-eating plants, and other 
interesting subjects. The chapters are remarkably well illustrated. 


Two Boy Tramps. By J. Macdonald Oxley, LL.B., B.A. With 
six illustrations by H. Sandham. 

This story opens with the successful doings of two bright boys at 

the close of their school career at Merchiston Castle School. After 

this their parents, living at Shanghai, allowed them a couple of 

months, with plenty of money, to come and join them by way of 

America. 

The tale of their travels is spiritedly told. They have remarkable 
adventures on their passage to Canada ; but these are left out of sight 
altogether by those they encounter on the tramp they decide upon 
making across the Dominion, availing themselves of the trains on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway when it seems advisable so to vary 
their mode of travelling. 

The book is full of interest, and with the record of perils and hair- 
breadth escapes from rogues, from mountain torrents, from coach 
and other accidents, the author has contrived to weave much 
useful information respecting life in the prairie territory, and the 
great engineering triumph of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It 
will form an excellent gift for boys, and should find a place in many 
school libraries. 


CURWEN & SONS, LONDON. 
SCHOOL OPERETTAS. 


Puss in Boots. Music by E. Ouseley Gilbert. 

This is an interesting work, with easy and bright music and effec- 
tive grouping and action. The familiar story is extended much on 
the lines of modern pantomime, and it will probably prove an 
attractive and popular school play. We only regret that so much 
of the chorus work is in unison. 


Hawthornglen. Music by W. Lane Frost. 

The music is ‘ written in unison throughout for children’s voices,’ 
with an appendix containing an arrangement of the whole of the 
choruses for the ordinary four parts. ‘The dialogue, which is given 
separately at the beginning, may be omitted if cantata form is pre- 
ferred in performance. The music is good and appropriate, and 
the words frequently very amusing. We note from the preface that 
‘the composer will be very pleased to superintend performances in 
or near London gratuitously,’ by arrangement with 
Curwen. 


Messrs. 


MESSRS. DEAN AND SON’S TOY BOOKS. 


We have received from Messrs. Dean and Son a selection of their 
new artistic Toy Books. They may be briefly summed up as * Excel- 
lent in every respect.’ There is no child who does not like a pic- 
ture book, and we venture to say there is no child who will not be 
delighted and instructed with any of these series. The choice of 
matter, the printing and binding, the cheapness, but above all the 
superb illustrations in colours which amply justify the title of 
‘artistic ’ applied to them, combine to form a splendid series, 


The Bijou Favourite Tale Series at a penny each, is a charm- 
ing collection of booklets on such popular subjects as Cinderella, 
Red Riding Hood, Puss in Boots, etc., illustrated in colours and 
cut to various shapes at the top. 


The Sunshine Series at twopence, contains four pages of 
coloured illustrations, with varnish picture covers back and front. 


The Holiday Series at fourpence, contains ten pages in colours 
and tints with enamelled covers. 


Crackers and Little Heroes (6d.) form a charming novelty, 
the former being cut in the shape of a Japanese fan, the latter a 
hatchet, each fitted with a wooden handle, being complete and pretty 
books when opened. 


In the Diploma Series (6d. ‘World’s ABC,’ ‘ Sunshine,’ * Ten 
Little Pussy Cats,’ etc.), the firm has produced the best books in 
the world at the price. The picture covers are enamelled, and each 
book contains 16 pages of beautiful illustrations, 


The Gold Medal Series at a shilling, have lithographed covers 
standing out in relief with eleven coloured plates. ‘They deai with 
the ever popular themes of Ali Baba, Blue Beard, Mother Hubbard, 
House that Jack Built, A BC, ete. Most of the series are produced 
in two forms—one on strong paper with stiff paper covers, the other 
on linen at an increased price. 

The whole selection is marvellously pretty and cheap, and we 
strongly advise our readers who are contemplating prizes for 
the infants or lower standards to write for the catalogue, which is a 





a$ seen service abroad. Young readers may acquire in a very 


work of art in itself. They will not be disappointed, 
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MESSRS. GAY AND BIRD small figure 1 above the line and just in front of the emphatic word. 

é q ‘ : Very brief explanatory footnotes are given where necessary. 
When Charles the First was King. \ Romance of Osgoldcross This—the second volume of the work—contains the ten tragedies, 
1649. By J. S. Fletcher. Popular Edition.  Illus- | and one romantic play—Z%e Tempest —the latter being included in 


16 
trated : - order to equalise the size of the volumes. 

In this historical romance we have a beautiful specimen of genuine The book is well printed, and strongly bound in buckram neatly 
literature. By the exercise of a true historic imagination the author | ornamented. It would form an admirable present for an intelligent 
revives for us the spirit of a stirring time. He paints for us exqui- | youth, 

ite pictures of the home life of an honest, brave, and loyal York- MESSRS. TARROLD AND SONS. 


hire yeoman two anda half centuries ago. He describes with a : : 
vigorous pen such events as the battle ai Marton Moce end the Bully, Fag, and Hero; or, in Playground and in Schoolroom. 
uccessive sieges of Pontefract Castle. ‘The hero William Dale’s | __ ,,, By Charles J. Mansford. Illustrated by S. H. Vedder. 
ride to York with despatches is told with a tapidity which brings to | , The name of the popular author of this book is sufficient warrant 
mind Browning's famous Ride from Ghent to Aix. The love epi- for a confident expectation of continuous interest and abundant = 
sodes are natural and yet idyllic in their treatment ; the local scenes | Ctement in the story. We feel, however, that the interest is far 
ire tenderly and lovingly described ; and the adventures are as | from being a pleasant one—it gathers so largely about the misdeeds 
numerous, as varied, and as exciting as can be wished. | of the bully, who is the leading, or perhaps we should rather say the 
We have also extremely interesting glimpses ol Cromwell, ol misleading, character of the story. In many episodes the darker 
Prince Kupert, and the misguided king. | side of school life is strongly depicted, and though the extreme 
The diction is quaint enough to give an old-time flavour to the | wickedness of the bad character does not finally prevail, it has so 
story, but not so over-laboured as to distract attention. much prominence and such an amount of temporary advantage that 
Mr. Fletcher is, we believe, a young writer, but he has produced | the shocking but deserved fate of the bully at the last does not suffice 
a work which deserves a high place in modern fiction. Its reading to make the eftect of the book really healthy and to clear the — ° 
leaves us with none but pleasant recollections, and awakes lively | mind of painful — a The discovery . = aon 
anticipations of further pleasure in future works from the same | SP'@cy by a chance application of mesmerism can scarcely, in these 
days, be called a far-fetched idea ; but it seems to make the defeat 


skilful hand. 4 ‘ 
lhis edition contains a number of suitable illustrations printed in | of a vile plot depend entirely on a fluke, 
ort of Bartolozzi Red. | The volume is effectively illustrated and handsomely bound. 
: Jock and Jerry. A story in a few words. 
oe See kgs oe ee Fractions. A Foot- | Another of the admirable series of the ‘ Ever Welcome’ toy books, 
; cane ak, ‘tetsu ocean ce which is sure to be appreciated by little folks, The book is a well- 


We have in this fantasy a smartly written, ‘up-to-date’ story, in | executed piece of colour-printing 
which the game of football holds a prominent place. With the aneadee tp : - a 
fortunes of the Wessex Club—known as the ‘ Blackfeet ’—is mingled | Why Not? or, Climbing the Ladder. By Grace Stebbing. 
In more senses than one, Miss Grace Stebbing’s story of ‘ Climbing 


something of a love story. The many technicalities introduced will | . pag : 
cause it to be most enjoyed by enthusiastic footballers. We should | the Ladder’ may be called a ‘moving’ story. For in the first place 


like it better if it contained less of the vulgar modern slang, which the narrative itself moves rapidly from point to point ; then it stirs 
seems to gather in such abundance about athletic sports ; but then | one’sfeelings, moving the reader now to laughter, now to tears ; and 
we suppose the representation would be so much the less faithful. again it gives a wholesome stimulus to earnest efforts to climb 
It is a cheap book 1n neatly decorated paper covers. upwards, even when the difficulties may seem almost insur- 
mountable. The three boys, about whose experiences the story 
MESSRS. HACHETTE ET CIE. | centres, reach goals they could hardiy have imagined ; and though 
We have received from this well-known firm of publishers at | worldly success is. not everything, a record of brave, successful 
Varis four exceedingly pretty volumes of their ‘ Bibliothéque Rose | endeavour is cheering and inspiring. —,. 3 , 
Ilustrée,’ which glitter with the gold lavishly bestowed upon their | ,. The story is indeed a capital one for boys. The illustrations by 
bright red covers and edges. | K, M. Skeaping add to the interest. 
The titles of the books are | To Central Africa on an Iceberg: being the Travels and 
Adventures of a White Bear. By Charles Squire and 


Le Manoir des Boishael. By Cheéron de la Bruyére. \ : 3e: ; ; re 

Tous Jeunes. ly A. Verley. Frank Maclean, with 31 original illustrations by Winifred 

Les Grandeurs de Sophie. By Frangois Deschamps. Austin, . 

La Chance de Jeanne. ly La Comtesse de Voreppe. It would be a difficult task to read a chapter of this book aloud 
ae , P , without breaking out into laughter. The idea of the book is a novel 
rhe imprint of Messrs. Hachette is sufficient to guarantee that oe fe am : : rs , N 

ho teeth Ge Deeieatie “ents.” Win cies coe Gt eee and it is worked out in an intensely amusing manner. No 
y ) i - alc, PS i 5 rc a . ° - _ 
y . tes are well illustrated, | doubt the authors are indebted in some measure to Uncle Remus 


caren oe Pr ora and can be confidently recommended to the | and Lewis Carroll, but they deserve credit for a very successful 
We strongly advise teachers to write to the London house at oem to produce 7 laughable ae of natural history. The 
King William Street, Strand, for the catalogue of Livres a’ /trennes, — ee es > roargy comers oyu commen 
and examine for themselves the list of this series, which appears to and ase aduntrabty Sttec hes ; e text. 
contain some two or three hundred volumes, More appropriate ” From Me to You’ Painting Book. : d 
prizes for the French Class could not be selected. le a —— r we — _ issued _ year eye 
es Er eae a i —s the publishers to send forth a second series. e special charac- 
1 re Rote Theta has men mates sre | tei of the book is that copies ater having been filed in wi 
a fascinating and instructive nature. The publishers os fn ton chalk or paint can be easily detached and presented to friends as 
congratulated upon the really choice get-up of the volume. The Birthday, Christmas, and other souvenirs. The copies, which con- 
illustrations are numerous, appropriate, and good —the frontispiec e pe npr wild ye leaves, fruit blossom, ctc., are artist 
indeed being distinctly above the sort of thing we are accustomed pram, Cae gt | eden preaceiortery Toa boy or girl fad of — 
to now-a-days. Altogether, it is one of the most finished prizes we -_ a = Shain pretty and acceptable present. It has ov: 
have reviewed this season. We trust it will gain the popularity it WETERGR CONMRERENOR. , 
deserves. We commend it to the parents of all children whose After Long Waiting. A Story by Ada Mary Rowley. 
knowledge of French is equal to translation. We have had much pleasure in reading this interesting story of 4 
girl’s struggle for a life of usefulness and righteousness in the face 


MESSRS. HODDER AND STOUGHTON, | of considerable difficulty. Sorrows and hardships fail to break het 

Bell's Readers’ Shakespeare. The Tragedies and ‘ The Tem- noble spirit, and ‘ after long waiting’ comes a time of happiness, 

pest.” Condensed, connected, and emphasized for school, | which compensates for all her previous troubles. ‘The other 
college, parlour, and platform. By David Charles Bell. characters are well drawn, even those that are rather disagreeable. 

As we explained in our notice of the first volume of this edition of The book appears to be the work of a new writer ; but she has 

Shakespeare's plays, the aim of the Editor has been to reduce each | struck an excellent note, and produced a thoroughly wholesome 
| story, well adapted for the reading of elder school girls and others 








play to such limits that it may be read aloud in about an hour and a 
half. This he has sought to do by giving the full text of only the 
more important scenes, and connecting them by a very brief State- MESSKS. MACMILLAN AND CO, LIMITED. 

ment of what is omitted. The original readings have been carefully | Soldiers’ Taies. By Rudyard Kipling. 

followed, and the condensation has been made with care and good Rudyard Kipling’s reputation as Tommy Atkin’s laureate is 
judgment. Special emphasis to bring out expressed or implied con- | made. No writer has ever written anything so true about soldiers 


trast is indicated by a simple unobtrusive diacritical mark like a | ashe. He is equally at home in prose and in song. 
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This reprint of ‘Soldiers’ Tales’ we have read eagerly, and found 
the book all too short At the outset it must be admitted that it 
wants a seasoned and cultivated taste to appreciate Kipling. Some 
may object that the language used is too brutally expletive. Let 
us, however, put away all cant, and rather eulogise the author for 
his courage in laying bare the real condition of things in this euphu- 
istic and sham righteous age. 

One of the beauties of these tales is that they are ‘true to 


nature.” The puritanical may denounce them. They are scarcely 
fit for the young, although no doubt they hear daily worse language 
in the street Kipling puts no gloss on. He does not bowdlerise. 


We get Tommy’s actual words, 

rhe three friends, Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, form the 
chiei characters in several of the tales. All the tales are good, but 
perhaps the ‘ Drums of the Fore and Aft’ is the most delightful. 
rhe history of the two drummer-boys, Jakin and Lew, is at once 
humourous and pathetic. ‘Their determined appeal to their Colonel 
to allow them to go to the front with their regiment, is full of feel- 
ing ; how rejoicingly they say, ‘ We are both orphans, Sir. ‘There’s 
no one to be considered of on our account, Sir.’ These two with 
fife and drum managed to rekindle the dying spirits of their regi- 
ment when they had fled before the Afghans. 

Marchiny stifily together as on parade, they arouse the attention of 
all. * There was a far-off clapping of hands from the Ghurkas, 
ind a roar from the Highlanders in the distance, but never a shot 
was fired by British or Afghan. The two little red dots moved 
forward in the open parallel to the enemy’s front. 

But of all the world’s great heroes, 
rhere’s none that can compare, 
With the tow row-row-row-row-row, 

To the British Grenadier.’ 

rhe battle ends victoriously. ‘Some say, and among these be 
the Ghurkas who watched by the hillside, that that battle was won 
by Jakin and Lew, whose little bodies were borne up just in time 
to fit two gaps at the head of the big ditch-grave for the dead under 
the heights of Jagai. ' 

The book is well illustrated and got up with the publishers’ usual 
excellence. It will be very widely read and is bound te be a 
SUCCESS, . : 


Sheila's Mystery. |'y Mrs. Molesworth. 

We have met this litle work before, when it wore its first, best, 
ind * presentation ’ dress, ‘ She was fortunate, and yet she was un- 
fortunate,’ is the condition in which we find Sheila. Having every- 


thing that she could desire, yet was she discontented. Says the 
thor, ‘She seemed to have come into the world with a jarring 
ote in her nature, which spoilt all the sweetness of it, and that jar- 
ring note was a jealous complaining temper.’ Withal, matters 


would not have fared so badly had she not possessed a small 
patrician as a friend, who hid a covetous spirit ‘neath a cloak of 
lattery, and so helped to poison the mind of an otherwise average 
ill tempered girl Sheila declares that the lady and gentleman she 
is living with, and calling mother and father, are not her rightful 
parents, as they do not love her enough, and, overhearing a conver- 
ation between them from her bedroom window one evening, is 
convinced more than ever of the truth of this 

Consequently she runs away to her fickle friend, Miss Mildred 
Frost. The reception she meets with may be imagined. By 
taking the advice of an old gipsy woman, however, she finds whom 
she is told are her real but distant relatives, and to her extreme 
chagrin they are lower in the social scale than her previously sup- 
posed parents 

Phe conversation between her father and mother is explained by 
her father turning out to be the guardian of her little so-called 
sister, and not herself. Reconciliation follows, and felicity con- 
cludes 


The Carved Lions. l'y Mrs. Molesworth. 

It is always easier to write a book in the first person singular, and 
the author has here taken full measure of this advantage. The tale, 
which is now of one or two years’ standing, is based on a childish 
and whimsical notion that two monstrous lions carved in ‘dark, 
almost black,’ wood, standing outside a gloomy furniture shop, are 
enchanted. Geraldine and Haddie le Marchant are, owing to 
their father’s pecuniary state, despatched to separate schools. On 
the one hand, Geraldine finds herself in the midst of governesses 
for whom a more appropriate name than ‘griffins’ could not be 
found, while Haddie’s lines fall unto him in pleasant places. The 
description of the hard life at Geraldine’s boarding house, and how 
the poor girl eventually runs away from it, is good; but the 
thought that led the author to guide the, footsteps of her little run- 
away to the feet of the carved hons of her earlier childhood and 
there to fall asleep * perchance to dream’—is better, and the 
dream, in which she and her brother go soaring through the air on 


the backs of the lions is a happy break before we reach the chapter 








on ‘Good News,’ in which Geraldine finds a mistress more to her 
liking, and the reader a word less to his—-‘ finis.’ 
Emma. [By Jane Austen. With introduction by Austin Dobson. 
To all admirers of Mr. Hugh Thomson’s graceful designs, this 
new addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s Series of 3s. 6d. Illustrated 
Standard Novels will prove a welcome Christmas volume. Asa 
cheap library edition of an English masterpiece it is admirable. A 
more appropriate gift book could not be found. 


The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. Illustrated with draw- 
ings of the places mentioned by Joseph Pennell. With an 
introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. With illustrations by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. 

These two old favourites figure among the recently-issued volumes 
of the now famous ‘ Cranford Series,’ and are in every sense equal 
to the many beautiful productions already published by Messrs. 
Macmillan under that title. Both books are replete with exquisite 
illustrations, all of which are original. Paper, print, and binding 
are of the best possible kind. We repeat that the volumes of this 
collection are among the richest prizes we have seen this season, 
We hope teachers will specially note this, and go out of their way 
to see and carefully examine them before Prize Lists are completed. 
They are precious books to be reverently handled. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY. 
The National Society’s seven new gift books are strongly bound 
in tasteful covers and well printed on good paper. 


Little Miss Curlylocks. By Audrey Curtis. : 

‘Little Miss Curlylocks’ is the happy title of a simple and 
gentle story book for young children. A Montmorency by birth— 
and the very name conjures up hopes for chivalric deeds—her father, 
a sea captain, has left the motherless child in the care of his parents 
—a scholarly old gentleman and a severely aristocratic old lady. 
Neither seems to know much of little Miss Curlylocks, who has a 
stupid and sentimental girl for a nurse. However, the whole story 
centres round the idea that ‘each little child has its cross to bear,’ 
and that good little Miss C. was no exception. Alice Frogerty, the 
poor and illiterate girl is a bright little ‘Tapley,’ and perhaps the 
most interesting character in the book. 

A Friendly Girl. By Catherine P. Slater. 

A little Scotch story. An unsophisticated country lassie—the 
Friendly Girl, so called from the Society of that name—is servant to 
an equally unsophisticated maiden lady. Both are characters well 
worked out ; and the scene at the hospital where Duncan Koss lay 
dying, as well as that of the quiet, peaceful, autumnal Sunday at 
the country village, are specially good. ‘There are many delightful 
little bits wherein the cats and the parson figure prominently. This 
book is worthy to be placed on any prize list. 


A Wonderful Christmas and other Stories. By Katherine F. 
Vernham. 

The title story shows how a poor old watchman with no ideas 
beyond his work, learns the sweet story of Christmas and spends his 
hardly-earned savings in helping the widow and the fatherless child, 
thus earning the blessing of doing good. ‘Mates’ and ‘ Kenelm’s 
Comrade’ are very pretty stories. Altogether there are a dozen, 
with self-denial as the key-note of the whole. The little bit of 
nature in the twelfth isa gem. A thoroughly good and readable 
gift book for children, and one likely to fulfil its object. 


Taking French Leave. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

The ‘ Twins’ were ten years old, and this is a delightful story for 
children of a similar age. The cottage home of Phoebe and Jessie, 
and the more pretentious residence of the ‘ Twins,’ alike breathe 
the lessons of truth and honesty. The specious reasoning of the 
‘Twins’ and Alan’s wonderful donkey are very interesting and 
amusing. A capital little gift book: ‘Like the morning dew that 
clings to the tender grass tips.’ 

Bessie Kitson. By G. Norway. 

A story well planned and well written. It points the moral that 
a deficiency of this world’s goods is often compensated by a suffi- 
ciency of ‘the milk of human kindness. ’ : 

Orphan Bessie is taken from loathsome influences and befriended 
by a friend of her mother—Jane Gervoise—who, through varying 
fortune and much trouble, wins the affection of little Bessie, and 
sows the seeds for the formation of a good character. The good and 
wealthy uncle turns up and all ends well. Jane Gervoise is a really 
good character, and the scene at Westminster Abbey is vivid. 1 his 
is a book to be heartily recommended. 


The Wardship of Steepcoombe. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The authoress has given us an historical story well calculated to 
inculcate a knowledge of life in the Middle Ages. It treats vividly 
and realistically of the time of Richard II. —a monarch with splendid 
characteristics and generous impulses, but without the necessary 
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BLISS, SANDS & CO. 


New Books and Tew Editions for Prizes or Presents. 


‘THE 


3/6 FALSTAFF SHAKESPEARE. 3/6 


The latest and cheapest edition of Shake- 
| speare. In One Volume, 1,104 pages, 
handsomely bound in red cloth, at 3/6, o1 
in various extra bindings, prices of which 
can be had on application. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, i in a note dated Nov. 13, 1896, 


says : ‘ Accept my thanks for your courtesy in sending 
me your new and remarkable edition of Shakespeare, 
which in itself gives a striking proof of the great 
results that British enterprise is able to achieve at the 


most moderate prices. 
3 6 ‘Yours very faithfully, 
| * (Signed) W. E. GLADSTONE.’ 


The FALSTAFF SHAKESPEARE. 
THE 


1/6 | BURLEIGH LIBRARY. 4/6 


Now ready, in scarlet cloth extra, gilt 
lettered, extra large crown 8vo. 1/6 per | 
volume. 


IVANHOE. | 
JANE EYRE. . | 
The THE CAXTONS. ‘The 
in /ERNEST WALTRAVERS. [pug 
Library. SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. | 
VANITY FAIR. Library. 
SCARLET LETTER. 


All these volumes are reset from new type, printed 

| on good paper, and specially bound, and challenge 

comparison with any other edition of the same works 
for cheapness, quality, and general get-up. 


BOOK LOVERS’ CLASSICS. 


CRANFORD, by Mrs. GASKELL. _IIlustra- 
ed by T. H. Roninson. 320 pp., reset in new 
Book type. May be had in two <4 ah Price 2/6 Book 
and 3/6. 
’ Uniform with Abov ’ 
OVS’ THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with LOVES 


Cla ; careful reproductions of the whole of the Illustra- 
tions by Witttam Mutreapy, R.A. A fac- j 
SSICS, simile and verbatim reprint of the first Mulready Classics. 
Edition. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, with reproduc- 
tions of the Original Plates. A Verbatim Re 
print of the First Edition. 


For size and for combined excellence of type, printing, paper, and 
binding, and—not least—for lowness of price, the two following works 
will be found to stand out prominently among the mass of cheaply 

bound and worse printed apologies for books, that are too often now- 
adays offered as suitable ie o ildren’s prizes :— 


= WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By E. WerHereLt. With a new 
rontispiece, by W. ‘T. Smrrn, printed on plate paper. 
LITTLE WOMEN AND GOOD WIVES. By L. M. Atcorr. 
With a new Frontispiece, by W. ‘TI. Smit, printed on plate paper. 
a wwe demy 8vo. (5} by 8§ inches), reset from new type of large size, and 
refully p rinted on fine white laid paper, and laxurto ‘wd bound in the best cloth, 
ishly decorated with ¢ go Id and gilt top. Pr Price 


STANDARD NOVELS. 


6/- A TALE OF THE THAMES. by J. Asuny G/- 
Srerry. Illustrated by W. HATHERELL, R.I. 

Just Published. 

6/- OZMAR, THE MYSTIC. By Emeric Hutmr 6/- 
BEaMAN. Fully Illustrated. Just Published. 

6/- A MAN OF MOODS. By H. D. Lowry. 6/- 
Just Published. 

6/- BOG MYRTLE AND PEAT. ByS.R.Crockerr. 6/- 
Fifth Edition. 

6/- ROBERT URQUHART. By Gasriet Seroux. 6/- 
Fourth Fk ‘By 

6/- STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR. 6/- 


. T. Meape and Ciirrorp HaAtirax. 


London: 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. XXXII 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
| NELSON’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 


Grammar, Reader, and Vocabulary. 96 pages. Price 9d. 

This Book contains an Elementary Accidence of the 
French language, with copious Exercises, short Conversational 
Phrases, and easy Reading Lessons. 

The Accidence, while omitting difficult details and excep- 
tions, is ample enough to cover the first two years of study, 

In the Word Lists prefixed to the Exercises, words are 
grouped according to common ideas. 

‘This is one of the best introductions to French which we have seen.’ 
—Girl’s Mistress. 


NELSON’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. 


Grammar, Phrase Book, Reader, and Vocabulary. 
128 pages. Price Is. 

This book follows the same plan as the first book, It com- 
pletes the Accidence, in somewhat greater detail, and gives 
the main facts of French Syntax. It contains also numerous 
Exercises, carefully graduated, Lists of Words of Cognate 
Meaning, Conversational Phrases, and Extracts for Reading 
Lessons, with complete Vocabularies. 

As regards Grammar, the book brings the pupil up to the 
standard of the ‘ Lower-Grade Leaving Certificate’ or the 
‘Junior Local’ Examinations. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. 


Specially designed for Young Students, Pupil Teachers, and 
(Queen’s Scholarship Candidates. 
By F. BE. Dargquf. 
For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 
Fourth Edition. Price 2s. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH READERS COMBINED. 


Containing Lessons from the Aoyal Aeaders (First Series), 
translated into French. ‘The English and the French Text 
are given On opposite pages. 
With numerous Illlustrations, Questions, 
Word Exercises, Sc. 
PRIMER. [’aper cover, price 4d. 
READER, No. I. Cloth, price gd. 
READER, No. II. Cloth, price ts. 
READER, No. III. Cloth, price ts. 6d, 

These books provide material for the simultaneous teach- 
ing of the English and French languages. The same lesson 
helps in the form of Questions, Word-Lessons, Notes, and 
I-xercises, which have proved so useful in the Aoya/ Xeaders, 
are given also in the French text of these Combined Reading 
Books. Used in conjunction with Nelson’s First and Second 
French Books, they furnish a very complete course in French 
for all classes of schools. 

‘This series puts into the hands of ‘Teachers the means of making | 
their pupils French speakers and readers.’~Educational News. | 

| 


XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. | 


A Juxtalinear Translation, with Notes by F. E. Darquf. 
For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 
Fourth Edition. Price 2s. 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOK,. Combining Grammar 
and Reader, with French and English Vocabularies. 
By B. DEJARDIN, one of the French Masters in the Edin- 
burgh Collegiate School. | 
Prepared under the superintendence of Dr. Bryce. 
316 pages. 12mo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
Key. For Teachers only. Price 6d. } 

















I Oo abular ies, 














T. NELSON & SONS, 








35, Paternoster Row, London, £.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; & New York. 
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force of character to give them full play and use them for the good 
of his people. Miles Upton, the ward, is a generous, high-spirited 
youth and friend of Richard. Miles realised the illegal and cruel 
oppression of the peasantry by the nobility, and brooked not to show 
his sentiments to his uncle, the arbitrary and freebooting Knight, 
Sir Diggory. The awful visitation of the Black Death; the tyranny 
of the nobility—thraldom of the peasants ; the religious and social 
reforms advocated and taught by Wickliffe and his followers ; the 
gentle influence of the saintly Bishop of Winchester ; the insurrec- 
tion headed by the ex-priests Jack Straw (Santley), Ball, and the 
old soldier, Wat Tyler, form the subject-matter of an admirable 
story. which will be eagerly read by intelligent children. Not the 
least interesting episode is that which deals with the anchorite and 
his story of the terrible massacres attending the peasant rising in 
France, with the moral that ‘the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of (iod.’ We thoroughly recommend this prize book, 
which will also prove an acquisition to the school library. 


MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 


The Illustrated Bible Treasury. By Major-General Sir Charles 
Wilson, K.C.M. ; Professor A. H. Sayce, LL.D.; Lieut.-Col. 
Conder, K.E. ; and more than thirty other contributors. And 
a New Concordance to the Authorised and Revised Versions. 
Edited by William Wright, D.D., with upwards of 350 Illus- 
trations and a new Indexed Bible Atlas. 

To any one who may wish to make a suitable Christmas or New 
Year's gift to a young Sunday School teacher, to a Bible student, or 
to a young man entering upon preparation for the Christian minis- 
try, this excellent work may be confidently recommended, Indeed, 
it would not be easy to find a book more suitable for such a case, nor 
one more likely to prove valuable and helpful. 

It forms a substantial and handsome volume containing over 700 
pages of large octavo size. The list of contributors contains forty 
names save one, and includes many of the most eminent of living 
Biblical scholars, among whom we may mention Professors A. I. 
Sayce, A. B. Davidson, Marcus Dods, James Robertson, T. G. 
Bonney, J. Rendel Harris, J. F. M’Curdy, Canons Tristram and 
Isaac Taylor. ‘These contribute sections on the branches of Biblical 
study with which they are specially qualified to deal. Thus, Dr. 
Sayce writes on the Monumental Testimony to the Old Testament ; 
Dr. Davidson supplies analyses of the Books of Job, Proverbs, and 
the Song of Songs; Canon Tristram gives copious notes on the 
Birds and Mammals of the Bible ; Dr. Marcus Dods writes sum- 
maries of several of St. Paul’s Epistles; Dr. Green treats of the 
Chronology of the Bible ; Major-General Sir C. Wilson describes in 
graphic detail the Travels of St. Paul ; and Lieut.-Col, Conder pro- 
vides a capital gazetteer or topography of Bible lands, 

The Combined Concordance is of special interest on account of 
the indications it gives of the variations between the Authorised and 
Revised Versions of the Scriptures. This portion of the work oc- 
cupies nearly half the volume, The whole has been most ably edited 
by Dr. Wilham Wright, of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

To include so much matter in a book of this size it has been 
necessary to use rather small type, but this is extremely clear, and 
as the paper employed has a capital surface, the print is less trying 
to the eyesight than its size might lead one to expect. 

lhe illustrations are very numerous and really serviceable. Most 
of them are excellent reproductions of photographs, and they include 
vome which exhibit certain discoveries made by Professor Petrie as 
late as the year 1896, 

Ihe Atlas consists of twelve good maps which have been spec ially 
produced for this work, one being a coloured reproduction of the 
raised map based cn recent explorations of Palestine. 

Ihe main use of such a book as this is of course for reference, but 


we can sure the reader that large portions of it form extremely 
interesting reading. There is, for example, a Life of Jesus, by the 
Rev. W. Ewing, which is charmingly written. The discussions on 


the various books of the Bible are also eminently readable as well as 
scholarly 

Another noteworthy feature is the moderate price. How such a 
volume can be published at seven and sixpence is really astonishing. 


Every Inch a Sailor. ly (;ordon Stables, M.D., C.M. 
A charming book for boys, and—as the author puts it—boys’ 


isters as well, by one who is himself ‘every inch a sailor.’ And 
what a wealth of incident is to be found therein! If devourers of 
exciting tales cannot find all they require in this story of adventure 


! 


at the Australian gold diggings, far away in Arctic seas, in the wilds 
of Kamtchatka, and on the Dark Coatinent, surely they are hard 
to please 

ti, Gordon Stables gives the history of Frederick Augustus Nor- 
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ant! Indeed, the author tells us in his concluding paragraph: ‘I 
met Fred on board an ironclad the other day. He is rear-admiral, 
hale, hearty, bold and happy, and long may he so remain.’ 

Fred and his cousin, Sylvester Campbell, are delightful fellows— 
heroes, both of them, in every sense of the word. 

If boys want to read a description of an adventure with a bear, 
together with a ‘conversation’ between Mr. and Mrs. Bruin, and if 
they would like to know what a ‘ Penang lawyer’ is, how a dog 
talked with his tail, and helped to fight bears on the ice (by the 
way, this dog was quite a hero in his way), and all about Kamt- 
chatka, ‘a paradise of birds,’ and aride ona reindeer, not to mention 
a hundred other points of interest, let them read ‘ Every Inch a 
Sailor,’—a manly book, the reading of which has given us much 
pleasure. In a word, it is a splendid prize book, for which we ven- 
ture to predict a wide popularity. 


Clevely Sahib. A Tale of the Khyber Pass. By Herbert Hayens. 
The hero of this exciting narrative of the Khyber Pass tells the 
story himself, and right well and modestly—considering the valiant 
deeds performed—is the story told. 

The names of Sir William Macnaghten, the British envoy at Cabul, 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the assistant envoy, General Pollock, Dost 
Mohammed, Akbar Khan, Shah Shuja (or Soojah, as our author gives 
it), among others, are of course familiar to students, and these men 
play an important part in ‘ Clevely Sahib.’ 

Mr. Hayens has done well to present to us in this attractive form 
particulars of the Afghan intrigue and treachery of 1839-1842, the 
interest never flagging for a moment throughout the more than fow 
hundred pages to which the book extends. 

The descriptions of men and scenes, of murder and assault, of 
patient longsuffering and heroism, of gallantry and desperate adven- 
ture are all exceedingly well done. 

British lads will read with pride the tale of * Rex’s’ desperate 
bravery, of the heroic action which cost ‘ Charlie’ his life, of the 
gallant deeds of Paul Clevely, and of the devotion and heroism ot 
Sara Gurdon, whom he afterwards married ; they will look upon the 
Shakespeare-quoting Brader as a good fellow never at a loss for a 
line from his favourite poet to meet all the circumstances of his 
life and the lives of his friends, and they will feel ‘a lump at the 
throat’ when they reach the death of Mrs. Gurdon. 

Altogether ‘ Clevely Sahib’ is a book to be read and re-read, and 
thousands of lads and lasses will, we believe, thank the author for 
the feast he has provided. The production of the book, like that of 
the others published by Messrs. Nelson which we have noticed in 
these columns, leaves nothing to be desired. 


Bonny; or, Faithful unto Death. By Adela Frances Mount. 

Child life in the slums woven into a simple but extremely pathetic 
story. Bonny and Molly, both orphans, are thrown together, and, 
although of distinctly opposite characteristics, agree in their love of 
‘the Pet ’—a child of wealthy parents who had been stolen by ‘Old 
Sal,’ the street organ-grinder. Bonny—a boy who could be 
nobly honest and truthful amid the awful influences of poverty and 
vice, and whose mission was to save Molly, the typical street arab 
of ignorance and theft, and to restore ‘the Pet’ to her parents—'s 
a splendid conception. oO 

The story is written by one who has a full knowledge of life in 
the East End and deep sympathy for the little ones whose lot is cast 
in the midst of such squalid poverty and terrible ignorance. The 
raison d@’étre evidently is the furtherance of the good work carried on 
by missions similar to those of Dr. Barnardo. 

It is a prize book which will be eagerly and profitably read by 
boys and girls, and one which we highly recommend. 


Jock o’ th’ Beach. By Morice Gerard. 

Jock o’ th’ Beach is a bold book in the broadest sense. As th 
title implies, it is a Lancashire sea-coast story. Jock, the hero, has 
been cast up on the beach from the wreck of the J/artin, the only 
survivor, a babe of some two years. Adopted by some childless, 
self-reliant, and deeply religious fisher-folk, Jock grows up to bea 
comfort to his foster parents, and a splendid example of a noble 
British boy. Ifis adventures with the Bonny Mary : his mission 
track the murderer of his foster-father—somewhat touching 11 
weirdness upon ‘ Borderland’—his meeting with Captain Mildmay, 
and what came’of it, form the subject-matter of a strong story. _ 

Jock is an ideal character, physically and morally, and boys w! 
read this story wil! certainly receive a healthy stimulus t deeds 
making for self-denial and nobility of character. 


Black Gull Rock. By Morice Gerard, 
Morice Gerard has written a book which should prove 4 
favourite with both boys and girls. 





val Gay, ‘a boy of many fads,’ from the time he ‘burned the mid- 
night oil’ at Trafalgar Hall, to the time when, owing to his 


bravery and devotion to the service, he became a full-blown lieuten- 


Annie Tressider, an orphan girl, gentle but brave, is the heroin 


of an exciting and deeply interesting story, the scene of which! 
laid in a village of rock-bound Cornwall. At the risk of het 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 1897. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Shakespeare, The Tempest. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by A. W. Veriry, M.A., sometime Scholar of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


Milton, Samson Agonistes. [dited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. W. Verity, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


Scott, Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. Howarp B. Masrerman, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 


The Elements of English Grammar. By ALFRED 5. Wes?, 
M.A., ‘Urinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

English Grammar for Beginners. By A. S. West, M.A. 1s. 

About, Le Roi des Montagnes. Edited by A. R. Ropers, M.A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Moliére, L’Avare. [Edited by E. G. W. BrauNnno.tz, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in French. 2s. 6d. 
. [/mmediately. 
Biart, Quand J’Etais Petit. Part I. LKdited by J. BoieL.er, 
B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Examiner in the University of London, and Senior French 
Master at Dulwich College. 2s. 


Twenty Stories from Grimm. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by W. Riermann, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 3s. 


Schiller, Wilhelm Tell. Edited by K. H. Breut, Litt. D., 


King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. Abridged Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Goethe, Knabenjahre (Goethe’s Boyhood).  clite d by W. 
Wacner, and J. W. Cartmett, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Cornelius Nepos, Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades, Sueno, 
Conon, Iphicrates, and Chabrias. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Ek. S. SuucksurGu, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel C lege, Cambridge. 

s. 6d. 

Caesar, de Bello Gallico, Book I., Chaps. 1 to 29.  [dited, 

with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. SuucknurGu, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Caesar de Bello Gallico, BookI. A. G. Peskrrr ls. 6d. 
Caesar de Bello Civili, Book I. Same Editor 3s. 
Vergil Aeneid, Book XII. A. SIDGWIcK Is. 6d. 
Horace Odes, Book I. J. Gow Qs. 
Cicero pro Murena W. E. HeirLanp 3s. 


Xenophon Anabasis, Book II. G. M. Epwarps Is. 6d. 
Homer Odyssey, Book X. Same Editor 2s. bd. 
Euripides Hercules Furens A. GRay and 

J. T. HUTCHINSON 2s. 


Herodotus Book VIII.,Chaps.1to90. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Arithmetic for Schools. With or without Answers. By C. SmMiru. 
New Edition. 3s. 6d. Or in two Parts :—Chs aps. I.-VIII.—Elementary, with 
without Answers, 2s. Part II. Chaps. IX.-XX.—With or without 


wers, 2s. 


EK. S.SHUCKBURGH Qs, 6d. 


ae. ture . “The explanations of the fundamental principles and processes are 

eated 

t itl h a clearness, conciseness, and completeness, that make the book a 
reac. 


Elementary Algebra. By W. W. Rouse Batt, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Euclid’s Elements “ Geometry. Edited by H. M. Taytor. 
: I. and II., Is. wks III. and IV., 1s. 6d. Books I.-IV., 3s. 
Hooks V. and VIL, is Ga. -,Books I.-VI., 4s. Books XI.-XII., Is. 61 
Books I.=VI. and XI.-XIL, 


Mechanics ont Sptnestatien for Beginners. By S. L. Loney, 


ci 


Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By S. L. Loney, M.A. 
6d. Or in Separate Parts Part I1., ELEMENTS or Srati 4s. 6d. 
Part II,, ELEMENTs of Dynamn , 3s. Gd. 


An Elementary Rg amy on Plane Trigonometry. By E. W. 
3 ind C, ESSOP 4s. 6d. a 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN'S 
SERIES. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Literature. 
By J. M. D. Merkieyoun, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. Enlarged with 
Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, pp. 47° . 4s, 6d. 

‘I know of no book generally so suitable for an ordinary student.’—ALrRED 

Barrisart, Esq., B.A., Westminster Training College. 

*An admirable book, adapted for pupil-teachers, training college students, and 

London University matriculation students.’-—H. Mayor, Esq., B.A., B.Se., School 

Board Inspector, Leicester. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 

A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Maps 
and Diagrams. By J. M. D. Merxieyoun, M.A. Séivteenth Edition, 
Eighty-Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, pp. 550 eee .. 4s. 6d, 
*A most useful manual for examiners, and full of stienstie ating matter for students 

of Geography. Its picturesqueness of description and vividness of style make it 

almost as interesting and enjoyable reading as a book of travels.’— Zhe Jou nal of 

Education 

* For all that is best worth knowing no better book than this could be studied.’ 

Educational News. 


A NEW ne OF ENGLAND AND GREAT eeerae. With Map 
and Tables. By J. M. D. Merxiesyoun, M.A, Ninth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. 740... oe . 4s. 6d. 

*Your books are engly indispensab le to stuc nes preparing for the Certificate 

Examination, and to pupil-teachers.’—-Onr or Her Majesty's INsrecrors. 

* The amount of pains of which I have already seen proofs, and the ingenuity of 
the methods for assisting students’ memories, are fairly overwhelming.’—-ONE oF 

Her Mayjestry’s Inspectors. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND CLASS 
MANAGEMENT. By Josern Lanvon, F.G.S., Vice Principal and late 
Master of Method in the Saltley Training ¢ — Second Edition. 
= wn 8vo ... ; . os. 

Ve have no hesitation in saying 5 th: at this is one of the be “st treatises on thi 

Pm . which has appeared for some time, and we cannot too strong rly recommend it 

to the attention of all interested in the practical work of e ~# ati mn. Educational 


vews. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geatrasty, Resources, Commerce, Land- 
ways, and Waterways. By J. . Meikieysonn, M.A., Crown Svo, 
pp. 350. Fourth Edition on : . 3s. 


* It is certainly one of the best books of the kind ne at have come under our notice 


| for a long time, and can be he: artily recommended to teachers.’—S¢. James's Gasette. 


* Professor Meiklejohn's work is of high educational value, and the facts are handled 
with much picturesqueness.’—7he Scottish Geographical Magasine. 


FIFTY NEW LESSONS IN — ENGLISH LANGUAGE, being an Historical 

Method of Parsing. By J. M.D. Metkieyoun, M.A. Crown 8vo. 18, 6d. 

*A teacher purchasing this “08 and only attempting a lesson a week and 

thoroughly mastering it would, at the end of the year, have a very full and definite 

knowledge of the history of our language; and further, would be well prepared to 
take a good position in an examination in English.’—7he /’upil Teacher. 


AFRICA: Its Te ag Resources, and Chronicle of Discovery up to 
1896. By M. J. C. Meikiejoun, B.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo, pp. 76... 4d. 
* This book contains a full account of the present condition of every State in the 
Continent of Africa, describes the main commercial routes, and gives the latest 
information about manufactures, mining, steam routes, &c., &e. It can be used 
both as a Reading Book and as a Geography, more especially in the Upper Standards. 


THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. For Infants, Kindergarten. | designe! 
by F. G. Jackson. Eighteen Cards in Packet, in two Colours, Red and 
Blue. . i is. 6d. 
* The cards for Infants differ somewhat materially from the ordinary card, in so far 

that the designs are more artistic and less crude than the ordinary, whilst the general 

get-up of the cards leaves nothing whatever to desire.’ The infants’ Mistress 


THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. Standards I. and Il. Suitable for Varied 
Occupations. Designed by Frank G. Jackson. ‘Thirty-two Cards in Packet 


in Colour) _ ate ; . con an bes _— . 2s. 6d. 


Adopted by the School Board for London, 

THE NEW FREEHAND DRAWING CARDS. By Frank G. Jackson, of 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art Author of * Lessons in Decoratiy 
Art’ and ‘ Theory and Practice of Design. 

STANDARDS III., IV., and V., 28. each. 
STANDARDS VI. and VII., 28. 6d. each 
* Nothing so good has yet been offered to teachers of drawing as this excellent 
series of cards.’—7he Schoolmaster. 


‘These cards are excelient. ‘The systematic arrangement, combined with th 
thoroughness of their artistic analyses, ought to make them very acceptable to 
teachers. In each standard there is plenty of variety in the designs, and included in 
each set there are good examples of brush work. ‘There should be a large demand 
for these cards.’ 7he /lead Teacher. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY A. M. HOLDEN, 
23, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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life she saves from destruction a large vessel which is being lured 
on to Black Gull Rock by wreckers, chief of whom was her 
uncle, 


Men Who Win; or, Making Things Happen. By W. M. Thayer. 

rhe talented author of ‘From Log Cabin to White House’ has 
displayed exceptional skill in the writing of the seventeen biogra- 
phical sketches contained in this volume. By dealing with the 
elements of character as seen in a few of the shining lights of the 
present century, he has tried to show that ‘luck’ is a myth, and 
‘good fortune ’ is but another name for hard work. 

Though many books have been written upon the subject, we feel 
that this volume will easily rank among the best of its kind. 

Such a work in the hands of an intelligent and thoughtful boy 
should stimulate him to steady and determined effort in overcoming 
dithiculties to be found on the way to success—a way once described 
by Dr. Franklin ‘as plain as the way to the mill.’ 

rhe full-page portrait illustrations are beautifully printed, and 
the binding is rich and strong. As a present for a youth it cannot 
He SUPpasse d, 


Women Who Win is a companion volume to the above. Many 
phases of character are dealt with in the dozen biographical sketches 
that it contains. ‘The author thinks that the same qualities in the 
female assure true success precisely as they do in the male ; that 
girls may take heart and enter the arena for the prize without fear 
or favour. The chapters are pleasantly written, and free from 
dryness. The beautiful frontispiece of Frances Elizabeth Willard 
lends an additional charm to the book. It deserves a wide sale. 


The Early Years of Some Noble Lives. 

\n unpretentious little book of 128 pages, neatly bound in cloth, 
containing twelve short biographical sketches of eminent men and 
women, and issued at a shilling. Would make a capital prize for 
uny boy or girl. 


Squib and His Friends. ly E. Everett-Green. 

‘Squib’ is the son of Colonel Rutland, and one of the most 
delightful characters in this season’s fiction. The gifted authoress 
is always at home in her description of children and child life, and 
in this book she displays all her well-known power. Squib’s ad- 
ventures with the old horse ‘Charger’ and the dog * Czar,” his 
wonderful experiences in Switzerland, his friendship for the poor, 
lame Seppi, the stories of Herr Adler, the descriptions of Swiss 
scenery and a terrible storm, are all delightful and interesting read- 
ing. Nothing could be finer than the pathetic story of the death 
ol Sepp. 

There is one little bone we have to pick with the authoress. 
Squib is made to say, ‘She dian’? ought to say it was.’ 

Squib never said that, we are quite sure. He was too much of 
alittle gentleman, But we repeat the book is delightful reading, 
and we have nothing but praise for it. 


Harold the Norseman. A Tale of Harold Haardraada, King of 
Norway. By Fred Whishaw. 

This is a book which will be eagerly read by our boys, and we 
are not sure if our girls will not also dip deeply into its pages. 

‘The young giant,’ still in his fifteenth year, and yet the hero of 
uch doughty deeds as those described by the writer, is certainly a 
very interesting persop, to say the least of it. 

The stories of Eric’s devotion to Harold, A Norse Gladiator, 
llow Harold took Four Castles, Eric and the Big Baby, How 
IHlarold captured England, and the Black Day of Stamford Bridge, 
may be taken as fair samples of the contents of this powerfully 
written story. The exciting adventures which are to be met with 
in almost every chapter will, we hope, be one of the feasts of 
Christmas for thousands of young people, who will be able to draw 
lessons for themselves from the boasting as well as from the bravery 
of the giant Harold. 


MESSRS. H. S. NICHOLS AND CO, 
The Model Republic. By F. Grenfell Baker. 


As a history of the rise and progress of the Swiss people, this is 


the most complete narrative we have yet read. From the pre- 
historic tin nd the era of lake-dwellers down to the establish- 
ment of the Federal Constitution of the present day, this chapter of 


European history is here dealt with by a master hand. It is an 
indispensable volume to all students of history, and may be regarded 
as the standard work on political, social, and religious Switzerland. 
It should find a place on the shelves of the teachers’ libraries 
throughout the country, To a young teacher it would prove a gift 


MESSRS. JAMES NISBET AND CO. 


The Pearl Divers and Crusoes of the Sargasso Sea. By Gor- 
don Stables, M.D., R.N. 
Dr. Gordon Stables is such an experienced writer of stories of 
adventure for boys that one’s expectations are raised by seeing his 
name on the title-page of a new story book. In the book before us 
these expectations, however great, are not likely to be disappointed. 
There is skilful drawing of striking characters in the eccentric 
Antonio Garcia, the Hindoo servant Pandoo, and the fat boy, 
Johnny Smart ; and there is plenty of wonderful incident and novel 
adventure in the remarkable voyage of the Zingari to seek for pearls 
among the isles of the Pacific. The story of the voyagers on an 
island inhabited by cannibals, the friendship and the conversion of 
the latter, are told in most interesting fashion. Then comes the 
weary detention among the entangling weeds of the dreary Sargasso 
Sea, and then the final deliverance and happy return home. 
We cannot allude to half the astonishing incidents included in the 
story, but we must mention the healthy humour which lights up so 
many pages, the scraps of science and nature-lore which are casually 
introduced, and the skill with which the whole story is woven to- 
gether. 
The book is sure to be heartily welcomed by any boy lucky enough 
to receive it as a prize. 


Good Luck. By L. T. Meade. 

To call this a story of people in humble life would hardly seem 
to be warranted by the characters of the chief persons of the story, 
for they have an honest and laudable pride in their good name. 
They have, however, a hard struggle for their living, and maintain 
it bravely in the face of very adverse circumstances. The old lady, 
Grannie Reed, who succeeds in keeping her temporary refuge a 
secret from her children, and who in the midst of deep distress 
holds to her optimistic belief in the ‘good luck’ of her ‘breed,’ 
is a truly heroic character. ‘The tale is told in the pleasant style 
and with the literary skill which distinguish the accomplished 
author ; and is sure to be much appreciated by elder girls. The 
illustrations also deserve favourable mention. 


Only Susan: Her Own Story. By Emma Marshall. 

This is a pleasantly-told story of serious interest, which deserves 
and is likely to secure the reader’s attention. It narrates in auto- 
biographic form the experiences of an orphan girl from her earliest 
years to womanhood. ‘The characters of her friends are revealed in 
a convincing manner rather by their behaviour under changing 
conditions and by the progress of events than by direct description 
The development of Snsan’s artistic tastes is a marked feature of the 
book, the atmosphere of which is thoroughly wholesome. The 
valuable lessons indirectly inculcated, combined with the literary 
ability displayed by the author, make the book one to be read and 
re-read, 

Several full-page pictures suitably illustrate the story, and the 
volume is handsomely bound in pictorial cloth covers. 


MESSRS. RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 


We have again the good fortune to draw attention to the season's 
productions of Christmas and New Year Cards, Calendars, Book- 
lets, etc., published by this firm, From our experience of the many 
beautiful things sent out for several years past, we do not hesitate to 
say that for beauty, variety, and technical workmanship of the highest 
kind, the samples before us show unmistakably that this house has 
again surpassed itself. There is real artistic merit in every article. 
In offering to the public goods of so rich a character, Messrs. 
Tuck need have little fear of trade competition. We are not sur 
prised to learn that a firm so long known to the art publishing world 
should have enjoyed for seasons past a continuous increase in the 
demand for their many notable specialities. The cosmopolitan 
nature of their collection, with its immense range of subject both in 
colour and in black and white, has met with the approval of the 
public in every quarter of the globe. 

Of CuristMas and New YEAR CArps there is an admirable 
assortment in every style and shape suitable for children and adults. 
Whether in bright colour, delicate tint, or black and white, all are 
beautifully and carefully printed. ai 

The artistic excellence of the series of Platino cards deserves speci®! 
mention. The reproductions are on grey mounts, and should satis!) 
the most refined taste. The same might be said of the Gautier Por'- 
folio studies reproduced in photogravure on India proof. 

THe CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE CALENDAR consists of twel¥¢ 
large cards, ‘.¢., one for each month of the year, Each has 2 
exquisitely coloured picture in illustratior of a quotation from the 
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GAY & BIRDS PUBLICATIONS. 





WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS 


KING. A Romance of Osgoldcross, 1632-1649. By J. S. 
FLETCHER. New Jilustrated Edition. Twelve Full-page 
Pen and Ink Drawings by R. H. MATHER. Crown 8vo., cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


4 FACT.—A better story for Boy, Girl, or Adult does not exist. 

Spectator.—‘It is quite worthy of a place beside the two romances—Walter 
Besent’s ** Dorothy Foster,” and Conan Doyle’s ‘* Micah Clarke.”’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ ‘The popular edition of this charming historical novel will 
undoubtedly prove one of the principal books of the season. . . . ‘This work has 
undoubtedly raised the writer to foremost rank amongst the English novelists of the 
day. . . . We cordially recommend it as a most appropriate and pleasing gift for 
the old, young, or middle-aged.’ 

Leeds Mercury.—‘ As an historical romance, we have had nothing more worthy 
uring recent years in fiction so treated—not even from Mr. Blackmore, or Mr. 
Besant, or Mr. Stevenson himself.’ 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT: or, Suc- 
cess under Difficulties. A book of inspiration and 
encouragement to all who are struggling for self-elevation along 
the paths of knowledge and of. duty. By ORISON SwErT 
MARDEN, Author of ‘Architects of Fate.’ Crown 8vo., 24 
portraits, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 

Sir John Lubbock writes: ‘It will be a great stimulus to any young man 
entering life.’ 
Schoolmaster.—‘ Exceptionally well-written and interesting. . . . Indeed, since 


the appearance of Dr. Smiles’ *‘ Self Help,” we do not remember having seen any- 
ng so admirable in literary style and high purpose as Mr. Marden’s ** Pushing to 


the Front. The design of the book is to influence, less by argument and appeal, 

than by stirring example and incident, and the four hundred pages are crowded with 

rightly told information concerning the great efforts of noble men and women, who 
€ won success in spite of overwhelming difficulties.’ 


THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. by Henry M. Fieip. Crown Svo., 


portrait and woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

Times.—‘*‘ The Story of the Atlantic ‘Telegraph,” by Henry M. Field, is at 
once the record of one of the greatest of modern international enterprises, and the 
associated biography of the man whose name it should render immortal. Ss 
Mr. Bright finely called Cyrus Field, the Columbus of our time, who, after no less 
than 40 voyages across the Atlantic in pursuit of the great aim of his life, had at 
length by his Cable moored the New World close alongside the Old.’ 

Morning Post.—*‘ Mr. Cyrus Field has passed away, and the mighty ship that 
laid the cables has been broken up, but a record of their work will be found in the 
pages of this book.’ 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. ly 


THOMAS BAILEY AnpricH. Special Holiday £dition. tan 
9 Full-page and 56 Text Illustrations by A. B. FRost, Crown 


8vo., tastefully bound in cloth gilt, 6s. 
*.* The American ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and the 
most popular boy’s book in the United States. 


THE EARTH AND ITS STORY. A 


Popular Guide for Beginners in Geology. It is rich in illustra- 
tion, and differs from the ordinary book in this respect, that the 
cuts are all reproductions from photographs taken in the field, 
thus making them true to nature. By Prof. ANGELO | LEILPRIN. 
Crown 8vo., 64 plates, cloth, 5s. net. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘ A very excellent little book 
simply written work for an elementary class in geology, and « work which should 
at ouce be thoroughly reliable in character, we should have no hesitation in se lect 
ing Professor Heilprin’s little volume.’ , 
Bazaar.—‘ Have you anyone at home who wishes to « 
manner, a thorough grounding in geology, and to understand, to some extent at 
least, the work of ages, which has built up huge mountains of le velled them to the 
ylains? If so, procure Heilprin’s ** The Earth and its Story, which is the best 
00k of its kind at a popular price that we have hitherto come across. . . . AS a 
rule, geological works are dry in the extreme ; this is just the reverse. 


. If we had to choose any 


btain, in a pleasant 


LONDON: GAY & BIRD, 22, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 





CURWENS LATEST ISSUES. 


FRISE’S SONGS. 


: As successfully performed by Frise’s Musical Mimics. 


\. The Auctioneer. Humorous Patter Song and 
Chorus. 

20. Our Model Policeman. Humorous Sketch. 

21, = Local Volunteers. Humorous Sketch for 
OVS. 

*2. The Crossing Sweeper. Street Sketch. 

23. ae ae Quakeresses. Trio and Dance 
or iris, 

74. In the Market. Burlesque Sketch for ‘Boys 
and Girls. 

5. At Our Bazaar. Patter Song. 

* _ ipping Song and Dance. 
Full Song Size. One Shilling each. 


CURWEN’S ALMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 
Facsimile page of * Elijah” MS, by Mendelssohn, &c. 
With numerous Portraits of Musicians 


r also on each day of the year a musical event, the birth or 
‘ol a musician, or the production of some important work. 
*»* Post Free to any Head Teacher. 


STANDARD SINGING TESTS. 


By E. MASON, Mus. Bac., 


Singing Instructor to the Arbroath School Board. 


A set of charts in Tonic Sol-fa suited to elementary schools. 
Sets I. and IL, 2s. 6d. each; Set IIL, 38. Set I provides a Tonic 
Sol-fa Course for Division Il. of the Government Code, Set II, for 
Division I1]., and Set ILL. for Division IV. 


CURWEN’S CHART STAND 


(PROVISIONALLY PROTECTED) 


IN COMBINATION WITH 
HAYES’ PATENT RING-BINDING. 


Each sheet of Charts or Diagrams, strongly bound at the upper 
edge, is suspended by rings on a lath, and so arranged that the 
sheets hang perfectly flat, do not tear away at the corners, and are 
turned over freely and smoothly from front to back and wice versa. 

Any sets of charts and diagrams used in a school, no matter of 
what size, can be ring-bound for use on the same Easel. The 
height of the charts is adjustable. 

The diagrams not in use hang on convenient racks at the back of 
the Easel. 


Price of Easel complete, 10/6. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 and 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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THE DAYs oF SONG CALENDAR is represented by twelve pretty 
irds perched on long twigs of apple blossom. Each bird can easily 
be moved to disclose any particular month of the calendar, 

Pur Rovar Art Novevty Series: * Fun on the Sands ’ consists 
of a number of decorative stand reliefs, which represent the clown, 
nigger, and other familiar and humorous figures common to the life 
on the sands during the summer months. Each figure is made to 
mount and remount a donkey. The set cannot fail to give great 
amusement to children. 


The Land of the Sunshine; Father Tuck's Nursery Lessons ; 
The Stories of Ruth and Esther. 

These books contain the most charming illustrations in black and 
white and colour we have ever seen. The covers are printed in 
bright colours of the most artistic description. Another important 
feature is the bold clear type employed. 

To praise this firm’s productions seems superfluous. We cordially 
invite teachers and others when purchasing articles, such as we 
have referred to, to insist upon secing those from the house of 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, which are simply unrivalled. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


In the Grip of the Algerine. [sy Robert Leighton. 

When on opening this book we caught the name of the author, 
we were prepared for a treat. We were not disappointed. Mr 
Leighton has distinctly added to his reputation by his latest work, 
which is the story of an English youth and maiden, who are torn 
from the very shores of England and enslaved by Algerine corsairs. 
Mr. Leighton has thrown the book into a semi-historical form. The 
hero escapes from his captors, fights at the battle of Lepanto, is 

gain unhappily enslaved, and in his second captivity has for com- 
panions, Antonio de Sosa and Cervantes, the future author of ‘ Don 
(Juixote.’ After many adventures he releases his lady-love from 
captivity, and brings her and himself back safely to England. His 
adventures are not even then finished, for he fights with Drake 
against the Armada, and is knighted by Queen Elizabeth. Mr. 
I eighton’s book is one of the best of the season It is well printed, 
bound, and illustrated. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN, 


The Children’s Study : 
England. By Frances Kk. Cooke. 
Germany. Ly Kate F. Kroeker. 

The success of the ‘Story of the Nations,’ so many times favour- 
ably noticed in these columns, has led the publisher to project a new 
series of volumes which should serve alike for the nursery and the 

choolroom, ‘The two before us are neatly produced, and are in 
every sense worthy of the highest commendation. Each being 
limited to some 250 pages of reading matter, the histories are 
necessarily short. In the volume on England, the leading events of 


our nation’s story are clearly and simply stated. In the second 
volume, the broad outlines of Germany's past are presented and 
told in fascinating style. ‘The chapter on Luther and the Reforma- 


tion up to the end of the ‘Thirty Years’ War, is an extremely well 
written and careful piece of worl 

| {Mr. Unwin is to be congratulated upon the issue of so excellent 
a series. It is a praiseworthy attempt to awaken the enthusiasm 
of young readers for historical reading Keach book contains a 
beautiful frontispiec« 












KNOWN tHe WORLD 
OVER as tue 


Complete Iilust valed 
Catalogue & any ferter 
Particulars Post free 
application to 


MABIE, TODD « BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. on 95« Recent Staeer Louod 


A CHRISTMAS PRIZE COMPETITION. 


We give on page 417 


A LARGE REPRODUCTION OF THE 
SMALL PANEL ILLUSTRATION 


which appears on the front page of our cover. 


For the benefit of those of our readers who may 
wish to profitably occupy a few leisure hours during 
the Christmas holidays, 


WE OFFER A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA 


for the best detailed description of the most suitable 
mode of using the picture educationally, 
EITHER AS A BASIS FOR KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHING OR OTHERWISE. 
The length of the description is left to the choice 


of the competitor, and, if thought desirable, it may 
be written in the form of a Kindergarten story. 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE A FONDNESS FOR 
THE PENCIL OR BRUSH 
we offer 
AN ADDITIONAL PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA 
for the best 


REPRODUCTION IN EITHER A BLACK AND 
WHITE DRAWING OR IN COLOUR. 


Competitors should send MSS. or Drawings to the 
Office of this Journal, marked ‘ Christmas Competi- 
tion,’ not later than January 10. 


The Coupon from this Number must also be in- 


cluded. 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, — 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker’s List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 


a3, 
Estate 

—<attemn Buildings, 
Ne Huddersfield. ” 

21, ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH; or at 20, HIGHBURY 
PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 
This Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School Managers, &c., 
and supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
by any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month’s free 
trial, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 

from 14 Guineas Cash. 

N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 

Mr. W. Negss, Clerk to the Wemyss School Board, writes :—‘I am directed to 
inform you that the School Board have agreed to accept your offer (competitive 
to supply five Pianos same as sample sent.’ . 

Mr. J. H. Yoxart, M.P., writes :—‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano ; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your‘firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 
in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan- 
tage of your experience and large connection.’ 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


THE UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY 
L L A INSTITUTE, 37, Chambers Street, Edin- 
® eB y 








burgh, with strong Staff of Graduates, L.L.A.’s, and 

Specialists, prepares Ladies thoroughly for this 
Degree in Two Sessions, at their own homes. System includes plans of study, 
with notes discriminating important and difficult points, exercises, weekly tests, 
solutions, model answers, careful correction, evaluation, and criticism. Class, 
Open, and L.L.A. Prizes. 123 L.L.A. Successes in 1896. Moderate fees. 
Students may be enrolled for First Term of Session 1896-97 on and after 
August 17. The L.L.A. Guide for 1897, 1s.; the L.L.A. "Focupanten, free. 
Address—The Secretary, as above. 
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Hand and Eye Training. 


BRUSH 
DRAWING 


ss. 


Adapted to meet the Requirements of the Education Code, 
and the Alternative Drawing Syllabus of the Science and 
Art Department, by 


J. VAUGHAN, 


Art Master and Organising Teacher of Manual Training, 
School Board for London. 


Any of the Plates may be had Separately, 
Price is. doz. Net. 








ALL MATERIALS FOR USE WITH ABOVE SUPPLIED. 


ee le 


ALL SCHOOL REQUISITES, 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 28, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 





YEAR’S SYLLABUS OF WORK 
INFANTS’ CLASSES and the STANDARDS. 


By S. B. TAIT. 


(CuieF INSPECTOR TO THE LEEDS SCHOOL BOARD.) 


Leatherette Covers. Cloth Covers, Interleaved. 
/ Nett. Post Free Pub, Nett Post 


INPANTS? . 1/4 4/- 1/2 2/- 1/6 1/9 
STANDARD I. ... 8d. 6d. ‘Td. 1/4 1/- 1/2 
STANDARD IL. ... Sd. 6d. Td. 1/4 1/- 1/2 
STANDARDIITL... 8d. 6d. 7d. 1/4 1/- 1/ 


STANDARD IV.... 8d. 6d. = Th. 1/4 1/- 1/24 
STANDARD V. ... 8d. 6d. Tadd. 1/4 1/- 1/24 
STANDARD VI... 8d. 6d. Tid. 1/4 1/- 1/24 
Complete Set post free 4/44 (Complete Set, post free 8/14 
Setofthe Standardsonly, ,, 3/4} ‘(Standards only," ,, 6/6 


N Since these books were first advertised, it has been found necessary to 
raise the prices. 


These we mag provide Courses of Instruction in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Spelling (through Word-building), Composition, 
Recitation, Object Lessons, Kindergarten and Varied Occupations, 
Physical Exercises, Hand-and-Eye Work, Geography, English, His- 
tory, Elementary Science, Cookery, several Specific Subjects, and 
Scripture. 
I Syllabuses were, in the first instance, drawn up for use in the Leeds Board 

i they are now reprinted for General Use. It is not to be supposed 
llabuses intended to suit the special needs of the Leeds Board Schools will 
in all points to schools differently circumstanced. It is thought, how- 
itsome hints and suggestions may be gathered from them which will be 





to Teachers generally. The edition interleaved with narrow faint-lined 
| serve for the purpose of recording Teachers’ Notes. 
I \ppendices give Lists of Books and Apparatus bearing directly on the 


r each Standard, or which will be found helpful to the Teacher. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, 


Educational Publishers, 


Butterley Street, HUNSLET, LEEDS. 





CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I., Intro 
ductory ; II., Practical; I11., ‘Theory or Journalising. Each 48 pp. Price 4d. 
Full Keys. MS. Books, 2d. each, Schoolmaster says :—‘ They are the dest 
and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 

SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Thirteenth and 
greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—*‘ There is no cheaper 
and safer guide.” Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam, Papers, with /udd 
or outline Keys. 128 pp. 1s. MS. Books, superior, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 

SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. ‘Tenth Edition. 
2s. Complete with /udi or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says :—‘ We 
heartily recommend it as the dest and cheafest manual we have seen.’ For 
Soc. of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pp. MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 

SARLL & SOC. OF ARTS—NEARLY 1,200 CERTIFICATES and 


Two Bronze Mepats. Results unsurpassed by any teacher in Great Britain. 


*.* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels for inspec- 
tion, Post Free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer, People’s Palace, E. 
Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Road, London, N. 

Twenty | by Correspond for 10s. 6d. 





London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


BORD'S Pianos 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


ECHSTEIN Pianos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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Te ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 


CONTINUOUS STORY READING BOOKS. 


THE ROYAL THE ROYAL THE ROYAL 
STORY-BOOK = © STANDARD STANDARD 
READERS. AUTHORS. READERS. 


























For Present Code. | | For Upper Standards. | For Present Code. | 
\ New Series of Reading Books, Beautifully This New Series OF READERS will contain Lach Book is either in the form of a CON. 
Illustrate Exactly meeting the Require Lives of the Principal Standard Authors, 7TINUOUS STORY, or the Lesson 
ments of the Education Department with copious extracts from their Works. throughout are on kindred subject 
Wit | Lessons, Meanings and Deri Selections have been made in both prose and With Spelling Lessons, Word Exercises, 
vations, Word Exercises, Script, Copious poetry of pieces that every child should be Grammar, Copious Notes, Poetry for 
Notes, Questions, nimaries, (;rammar, familiar with, Recitation, &c. &c. 
d oOmposition . ° . ° . 
_— The Series will consist of Six Books, each Standard I. The Six Birthdays. 
hb B Poetry for with Illustrations, Notes, Meanings &c., Cloth limp, 6d. ; cloth boards, 8d 
and may be used in Standards IV., V., Standard IJ. Stories and Pictures of 
VL, and VII. ; Animals. Cloth limp, 7d 
i STORIES AND FABLES. Standard I. cloth boards, od. 
The following Volumes are ready: Standard IIL. Stories of Common 
CHILDREN’ a SES, Standard Il. No, 4, MARRYAT, HEMANS, SOUTHEY. a . loth limp, 
Full 72 pages, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 1s. 
pages, clot w 
: THE HANS ANDERSEN Sesat- No. 2. . BESEEES, LONGFELLOW,COLE- Standard IV. The Young Folks’ Na 
BOOK, for Sta il Full bound, 2 pages, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. tural History. Cloth boards, 
No. 3. » DEFOR, MACKAY, CAMPBELL. 
‘ THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINGOR, for 2 pages, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Standard V. The Rocket. Cloth boards, 
Standard TV nd, cloth board 3 No. 4. GOLDSMITH, HAWTHORNE, 1s. 4d. 
5. STORIES from FENIMORE COOPER'S MONTGOMERY, MOORE. 256 pages, full Standard VI. The Boy Makes the Man. 
TALES. | ta Full bound, cloth a, CS a oe Cloth boards, 1s. 
oe *.* 4 Specimen Copy supplied to Head ‘The entire series is without ap 
) VANHOE, b Sir Walter Scott, for - - - rs ? r general get-up, and in the excetler of it 
6.1 ett se Mi sales 1 Sceili  on Oe Teachers for half the published price. aovangmend te runes par 
THEME A, SCHEME 3. 
Code 1896-97 Code 1896-97. 
With Numerous Examples, Tables, Mental ‘Arithmetic, &c. With Numerous Examples, Tables, Mental Arithmetic, &c 
} k t very rge number and variety of carefully graded Sums Each book contains a very large number and variety of carefully graded Su 
und Exercises and Exercises. 
STANDARDS I. to VL, price 2d. each ; VII., 4d. STANDARDS I. to VI., price 2d. each; VII., 4 
Chet ver. 1. to IV., edd. each; V. and VI., 3d. each; VII, sd Cloth cover, I. to 1V., 2}d. each; V. and VI., 3d. each: VII., <d 
ANSWER BOOKS. 2d. each Standard ANSWER BOOKS. 2d. each Standard. 


SCH EME B TEST CARDS. Standards |. to VI. In Six Packets of 36 Cards, price Is. per packet. 
PROGRESSIVE TEXTS IN ARITHMETIC— SCHEME B. — In Book form. Standards |. to V! 


Price td. each Standard 


TEACHERS EDITION, with Answers, price 2d. each Standard. 


ROYAL ARITHMETIC EXERCISE BooKw, containing 32 pages Writing Paper, printed in Squares for Sums 


price td 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh: and New York. 
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S| THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 
THE ROYAL SCIENCE READERS. 


A Graded Series of Object Lessons. 


ADAPTED FOR USE AS 


ELEMENTARY OBJECT GENERAL 
SCIENCE LESSON ENGLISH 
READERS. READERS. READERS. 


- 























JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROYAL SCIENCE READERS, BOOK |. 128 pages. Cloth boards. Price 9d. 
ROYAL SCIENCE READERS, BOOK Il. 144 pages. Cloth boards. Price 10d. 
ROYAL SCIENCE READERS, BOOK Ill. 170 pages. Cloth boards, Price 4s. 








, The Royal Science Readers exactly suit the requirements of the New The Royal Science Readers contain the full amount of reading matter 4 
: for Object Lessons, now obligatory in Standards I., II., and ITI. required for English Readers. Each book contains a selection of Poems, chietly 
“The Royal Science Readers cont: in in each b ok thirty lessons on the on Nature, and the Summaries of the Lessons, Word Lists, &c., usually found in 
tribes of animals and their habits, on common plants and their | general Readers. 
t and on common inorganic substances and their properties, and thus The Royal science Readers are beautifully illustrated. Each book contains 
tly suit the requirements of the New Code for Elementary Science as a_= a coloured frontispiece, and abundant pictures and diagrams to explain the text 
fa CON: lass subject. and to add interest to the lessons, 
e Lesson 
hiect NOW READY, 
Exercises, TEACH ERS’ HANDBOOK to a accompany the ‘above Readers, containing Notes on Apparatus, Summaries of maT 
‘oetry for Lessons, and Blackboard Outlines. Interleaved with ruled writing paper for Notes. ‘loth boards. Price 1s. 6d. / 
*,* This Handbook has been prepared with a view to suggesting to the teacher the means of making the lessons more full and ¢ j| ' 
s a in the space available fora Reading Lesson. For ¢ urpose full lists are g t of simple apparatus and diagrams suitable 7 
— 7 ustration of each lesson, and notes of experiments which mtay vaken interest in the t 
th boards, 8 nine : 
ctures of THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, Lenten, E.C.; . Seakelin, Edinburgh ; & New 7 York. 


1 limp, 7d 


“= || NELSON'S BOOKS For PRIZES. 
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An sr | New and Valuable Work for MEMOIR by M. B. SYNGE. By W. M. THAYER, Author -~ * Log 
, MINISTERS, Sunday School Teachers, and ac. 5 Cabin to White House,’ &c., &c. 
oth boards, all Bible Students. MUMemoir by M OF CAPTAIN COOK. ‘ith @ ROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. iy ow. M. 
THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. ly ons. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. ee oo a ee 
ijor-Gen. Lg Paty K.C.B.; Prof. H. . sare - in, &c. 
the Man. Pe s Lieut.-Col. Conpun, RE. += N Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 
d. Ma ARCUS —: Prof. Grorce ADAM SmitH, By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. MEN WHO WIN; or, Making Things Happen. By 


and a NEW CONCORDANCE OF THE ARCHITECTS OF FATE; or, Steps to Success and W. M. THaver, Author of ‘ Log Cabin to White 
AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS, Power. By Orison Swetr Marven, Author of House,” ‘Women Who Win,’ &c. Illustrated. 
nhined with a Subject-Index and Dic- * Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Diffi- Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
nary of Scripture Proper Names. Edited culties.” With eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo., WOMEN WHO WIN; or, Making Things Happen. 
by Wi.wuiam Wricut, D.D. With upwards of 38. Od. By W. M. Tuaver, Author of ‘Log Cabin to 
50 Illustrations and a New Indexed Bible Atlas. White House,’ ‘Men Who Win,’ &c. Crown 
Crown 8vo., 724 pages, price 7s. 6d. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
By E. EVE rT DOMINIQUE’S VENGEANCE: A Story for Boys. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
, S. ee By E. bvexert-Grmen, Author of Maud MOLLY MBLVILLE. By E. Evererr-Grees, 
THE YOUNG PIONEERS; or, With La Salle on v es N lage, becmaayae pe Ty Author of ‘Olive Roscoe,’ ‘The Heiress of Wyl 
the Mississipi. By E. Everett-GrEEN, the Victory,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. mington,’ &c., &e. A Story for Girls. Crown 8vo., 
‘Shut In,’ ‘In the Days of Chivalry,’ THE SIGN OF THE RED CROSS: A Tale of cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 
unton Town,’ &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, Old London. By E. Everett GREEN, Author SQUIB AND HIS FRIENDS: A Story for Children 
top, 55. of ‘Shut In, ‘In the Days of Chivalry,’ ‘In E. Everert-Green, Author of ‘ Vera's 
Taunton Town,’ &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo., Tess! ‘Winning the Victo wy, & Post 8vo 
By HERBERT HAYENS. cloth extra, 3s. 6d cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
CLEVEL : ale o » Sinther Pao ty 
iunent Havens Author of “Cader the Line | _ BY FRED. WHISHAW. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
*&c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, HAROLD THE rey By Frep. Wutsnaw. MAKING HIS WAY. By J. Macponaro Ox ey, 
top, §s. Author of * st Army,’ ‘ Boris, the Bear- Author of ‘The Young Woodsman,’ ‘ | p Among 
Hunter,’ &c. _ st 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. the Ice-Floes,’ ‘ Diamond Rock,’ &« Post 8vo., 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D. cloth extra, as. 6d. 
SYERT INGE A SAILOR. $y GorDON STABLES, By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. By FRED. WHISHAW. 
the Beep,”"* How. Jack “Mackenne @ through | BAFFLING THE BLOCKADE. fy J. Mac- SONS OF FREEDOM: or, The Fugitives from Siberia, 
a mw Jack Mackenzie Won His DONALD Ox ey, Author of ‘In the Wilds of the By Frep. Wuisnaw, Author of ‘A Lost Army.’ 
tes,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. West Coast,’ ‘Diamond Rock,’ ‘My Strange * Boris the Be ar-hunter,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth 
= Rescue,’ &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo., extra, 28. 6d. 
i WOOD SMITH. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. _— —_ “ - = 
WONDERLAND, OR CURIOSITIES OF NATURE © By M. DOUGLAS. 
ND ART. Pictorial, Instructive, Anecdotal. | BY ELEANOR STREDDER. ACROSS GREENLAND'S ICE FIELDS: ‘he 
By Woon >» Smiru, Author of ‘Oakville Manor,’ | THE HERMIT PRINCES. By Exveanor Srrev- Adventures of Nordenskjild, Nansen, and Peary, 
I rin e Rollo,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. per, Author of ‘ Doing and Daring,’ ‘ Lost in the on the Great Ice Cape. By M. Douctas, 
gto, oth extra, gilt edges. Price ss. : also Wilds of Canada,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth extra, Author of ‘For Duty’s Sake,’ &c. Post 8v Dag 
6d. in Illustrated Fancy Boards, cloth back. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 2s. 


Nelson's Descriptive Catalogue of Books Post Free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, £.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 


‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. 


We have never known 


o much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books.,—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with 


» Maps on Steel, ss. 6d 


‘Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
eful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum, 


impre 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A 


Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘ School Geography.’ 2s. 6d. ; or 4s. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. Is.; or 
with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions, 6d. 
A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either 


author or editor. It (‘*The Geography for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- 


tion : . 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required 


for the task.’— John Bull. 
SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching 


Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s. 


here is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell | 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
64th Edition. 2s. red leather; or 1s. od. cloth. 

*The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this department.’—A thenaum. 

| GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen 

and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.’ 86th Edition. 1s. cloth; od. sewed. 

| ‘This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Spectator. 

| @@ The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises for 

| Young Children. 

| THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English 
Composition. 48th Edition. 1s. 6d. Key, 3s. 

‘The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book will 
be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 

| POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and 

| Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s. 
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LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY AND ROYAL FORTY-NINTH YEAR of PUBLICATION. 


UNIVERSITY CLASSES. WIGHTMAN'S 


A.C.P., L.C.P. Medical and Legal Preliminaries. 
ARITHMETICAL 


Papers Corrected for Schools. Preliminary Classes. 


LABORATORIES 
For Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, &c. 
Prospectus on application to R. C, B. KERIN, B.A., 
London, First in First Class Classical Honours, Editor 

Contains a great variety of information, 
useful not only to the elementary schular, 
but to the advanced student. 


of ‘Phaedo’ and ‘ Pro Plancio,’ Author of ‘ Matriculation 
Course,’ CARLYON COLLEGE, §5 and 56, CHANCERY LANE. 

CROWN I6mo. 48 pages. 
Price ONE PENNY. 











Large Staff of Tutors. | 
LONDON MATRICULATION, INTER. ARTS and 
SCIENCE B.A. and B.Sc. Classes, R.U.I. Classes, 
Saturday B.A. Classes, Fresh Classes Jan. 25, 
Inter. Sc. Prel. Sci., and Matric. Revision 
Classes Dec. 21 and 28. 

Practical and Theoretical Classes in BIOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY. 
XAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 
SUCCESSES. LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRIC., 
1892-95, 30; INTER. ARTs and Sc. and PREL. SCL, 
1892-95, 33, 3 in Honours; B.A., 1891-94, 13, 3 in 

Honours; B.A., 1895. 7, 1t in Honours; R.U.I., 18; 

ScIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS—Guy’s and Westminster, 3 ; Se See a 

Oxvoap Cr ASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP ; DoRECK SCHOLAR. Greene, Persea conven, Kant & Go., bo., 
sir, 1895 and 1896, &.; Marric., 1896, 8, ONE IN OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


HONOURS; INTER. Axkvs and Sc., and Pret. Sct, 
1896, 15, One in Latin Honours ; B.A. and B.Sc., 1896, 6 WIGHTMAN & Co., ‘The Westminster Press,” Regency St., London, S.W 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 


17.5 EPPS’S COCOA. 


HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS. 
\t the last Examination nearly 
" *By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which he operations © 
PER CENT. TH WH q y 8! ge o aws which govern the ope 
15 , Rc a cam ans PASS LIST digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well 
( SUCCESS ) S selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper a delicate 
. . 3 « fi a as pper a 
= E R E PUP = re en E R.1.C.C. > flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by ® 
COURSES usually in ‘ € 2 est 3) Corrections, (4) Solutions. judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We may escape maa 
GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prope 
For 1897 Examinations, ccustshed Guma'—Civd Service Gasstte. 
Post Free, is. 


Many Million copies of this valuable 
work have been sold. 





@F Write to the Publishers 
for a Specimen Copy, en- 
closing Penny Stamp. 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF COVER. 











AND OF THE PUBLISHERS 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
SCHCOLMASTER.—‘ Our readers will do well to procure this Guide, which labelled thus : 
will acquaint them fully with the initial steps.’ 4 
rEACHE RS’ J‘ URN AL..—‘ Anyone who wishes to obtain a degree has only JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
to provide himself with this volume.’ 


Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa-Nib Extract: a thin beverage of full f 
with many beneficially taking the place of tea. 


Apply, SECRETARY, R.1.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 
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MINERALS, 


AS 


PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURES, 


FOOD SUBSTANCES, | 
COAL AND COAL MINING, &c.. | 


PRACTICAL OBJECT LESSONS 


(As supplied to the London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, and other School Boards). 1 


Particularly interesting. —Seivol Beant Chronicle, ‘Form a treasure house for museums wstic Globe By 
Of Educational value.’—/nfants’ Mistress. ‘Far better than pictures. 7/%e Schoo us Tt 
Useful aids to teaching. —7%e Schoolmistress. ‘Indispensable to the schoolroom.’—/#/unis’ Mistress ; , 
Like a visit to the factories.—7/%¢ Jeacher. Splendid aids for teaching.'—Miéde Press Notices 


Process Specimens, on Cards, 12 by 18, with Teachers’ Notes, each 2s. Gd.; post free, 

Ditto, each in glass case, 7s. Gd. 

This is a series of lessons on articles in daily tse, showing how they are manufactured. 
several substances and products in their advancing stages of production from the raw material up to its perfected condition 

The whole series is compiled to illustrate in a practical manner some of the manufactures and productions oi | 


for use. 


Set of any Seven, 45s, 


Great Britain and her Colonies, and are specially adapted for Elementary Educational purposes. 


NEEDLES, ‘and 





natory notes, and 17 specimens of wire showing the 
\ s processes in the manufacture of a needle from 
the commencement to the complete packet of needles, 
ready for sale . , ‘ > ae 
COTTON, ‘and how it is made,’ with notes and 
spe is of native cotton from the pod upwards, in its 
several conditions of spinning, manufacture, and dyeiag, 
&c., to perfected sewing cotton, ready for use, 2s. 6 
PINS, ‘and how they are made,’ with explanatory 
notes, Showing, with specimens of wire, the evolution of 
apin through t 


BLACK LE 
Mace WHA Sf ime 


ther p f the manufacture of a cedar pencil, 
expl y notes ... ‘ 2s. 6d. 
: PENS | how they are made,’ with 15 specimens 
: fm i g the vari stages of the manu- 
acture up to the completed pen, ready for use, with 
¢ . 23s. 6d. 
PAPER, v it is made,’ with explanatory notes 
| t of -making, including specimens of wood 
| Dea und other vegetable fibre of 
with § umples of the various papers 

the foregving materials 
SILK t ’ with explanatory notes on 
t f k from the cocoon to the silk 
with specimens of the same in its 
manufacture ose 2s. 6d. 
WOO v itis made,’ exhibiting its manufacture 


the sheep, step by step, to the finished 


for knitting, with accompanying note 


1), ‘and how they are made,’ wit! 
n glove 
nh its seve 





aishe ve luding remarks on the staining, 
umng, cutting, &c. - Qs. 6d 
WOOD 24 cimens of the most well- 
‘ W i ting the countries in which the 
¢ v sh, birch, beech, elm, oak, 
" wut, € , fir, pine, maple, sycamore, 
gany, tin, rosewood, bass, teak, walnut, 
ig the purposes for which they are 
. , . 23. 6d 
EATHER v it is prepared,’ with specimens 
lamb sk , dressed, dyed, tanned, grained, 
é e > tanned for boot soles, with expla 
aatory veral processes of tanning, tawing, 
ty . B. Burpertr, Head-Master, 
—, 1, London os . Qs. 6d. 
OPE it is made,’ with explanatory notes on 
© mar rope from hemp, sisal hemp, manilla, 
ww & , to the completed tarred rope 
ep AS f sailors and others... ‘i ‘ 
OMBS ey are made,’ with explanatory 
ay and s of natural horn, showing the sub- 
“ance in the ral stag f manufacture as partly 
© and ted und polished comb ready for 
- ‘ 2s. 6d. 

fhe : ¢ 36 


TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 


ARNOLD & 





SON, Leeds; 






cox & cCOoO., 





how they are made,’ with expla- 


e several stages of manufacture to the 
] 


AD PENCILS, ‘and how they are 
we s of plumbago (or black lead) and 
wz the grooving, fitting in, polishing, 


6d. 


making, with specimens of 
| stages of manufacture up 


els of Process Specimens, 





BRUSHES, ‘and how they are made,’ with explana- 
tory notes, and specimens of bristles, fibre, bass, whisk, 
cane, the woods, &c., showing the substances in the 
several stages of manufacture, including a brush partly 
made, and exhibiting the mode of threading the bristles, 
&e. . . 2s. 6d. 

FLAX AND LINEN. Here is shown the flax 
plant itself, with specimens of flax retted, scutched, 
hackled, sorted, &c., with samples of the flax in its 
several stages as it is made into with full notes for 
an object-lesson on liven manufacture 2s. 6d. 

TABLE KNIVES, ‘and how they are made,’ with 
actual and full-sized specimens of a table knife in its 
successive stages of manufacture, from the « 


varn 


rude bar of 


steel; the same forged, hardened, tempered, and ground 
up to the completed knife, with bone handle, p lished 
and finished : am 23 6d. 
POCKET KNIVES, ‘and how ey are made,’ 


showing the various stages in the manufacture of English 


pocket cutlery, from the steel blade, rged, tanged, 
hardened, tempered, and rivetted, with the hwn o 
which the handle is composed, up to the completed 
knife ready for sale, with notes 2s. Ga. 
SCISSORS, ‘and how they are made,” s! ing the 
manufacture of English sciss rs, with notes by a Sher eld 
expert. Here we show a sample bar of steel of which 
the scissor blade is made, and the same partly and fully 
formed, forged, filed, hardened, tempered, e.sed 
glazed, rivetted, polished, and completed 2s. 6d 


SPOONS AND FORKS, ‘and how they are made,’ 
with specimens of metal, showing the bar of nickel from 
which a spoon or fork is formed, with the same metal 
cross-rolled, blanked, fashioned, tipped, bordered, filed, 
shaped, and completed as a perfect spoon 


for use, with teachers’ notes s. 6d 
CANDLES, ‘ and how they are made,’ with specimens of 
crude shale, paratfin, tallow, stearine, erit, wax, and 
spermaceti, and the same materials refined, with com- 
picted candle ready for use, with explan aury notes of 


manufacture 2s. 6d. 

SOAP, ‘and how it is made,’ with specimens of the basis 
of soap, also tallow, resin, soda, potash, and sample 
pieces of finished curd, yellow, and other soap, with 
notes of their manufacture 2s. 6d. 

POTTERY, ‘and how it is made,’ with specimens of 
the materials used in its manufacture, including sketches 
ef the pug mitl, mixing machines, and potters’ wheel; 
showing the making up of china ware, from the crude clay 
to a perfectly finished plate ready for use 2s. 6d 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. An easy mode of 
learning this system, with specimen metric measure and 
rule, with metric tables and full explanatory notes, by 
James Menzizs, M.A. 

SPONGE, ‘ what it is, and how it is procured,’ with 16 
samples of native Egyptian, Florida, Cuban, and other 
sponges, from the Mediterranean, Florida, Gulf of 
Mexico, and the West Indies, with comp'ete explanatory 
notes as to what sponge really is, the nature, definition, 

variety, and uses of the several kinds, with their geogra- 


phical distribution 2s. Gd. 


Hull 


r fork ready | 


and York; 


THE COMPASS. ‘and how it 


includes a definition of the 32 px 





a sketch of the compass card, a compass card with « 

movable needle for class instruction, and a compass with a) 
magnetised needle set f ec, with descriptive notes by I’ 
James Menzius, I q., M.A 2s. 6d. " 

THE THERMOMETER, its construction and / | 
uses, with the comporstive reading f the Fahvenheit, ’ 
Centigrade, and Reaumar sesles ; explaining also how the 
instrument is filled, explinstory notes ond specimens of 
materials used in its manufacture 2s. 

GLASS, ‘and how it is + showing the sand, petash, 
and other materials Which glass is composed, and e 
specimens of the fuse ¢ mposition in the several stages , 

melting, &c., up perfected substance, with , 
explanatory notes of manutacture 2s. 6d 

COAL and CCAL MINING This set include 
examples of Peat, Liguite, Jet, Anthracite, Cannel and 
other ¢ with coal f il hale ferns, and specimen 4 

} f the Rocks which surround ¢ 1 beds, and other oi 
| information 2s. 6d , 
| SALT and SULPHUR, ‘what they are and where 
they are found,’ with specimens of the various Rock and 
ther known Salts, Native Sulphur, Brimstone, Flour « : 
Sulphur, and card of te chers’ notes 2s. 6d. 

FOOD SUBSTANCES. with specimens of Maca » « , 
roni, Vermicelli, Semolina, Sago, ‘Tapioca, Arrowrovt, y i 
Lentils, Peas, Beans, Stare ing then mpost ; * 
lion, nutritive value, and geographical dsstrilition, ° 
& f 


Barley, Kye 


They include actual specimens of the 








3s, 


is used.’ ‘This lesson | 


nnts of the compass 





2s. 6d. 


FARINACEOUS FOODS, showing Wheat, Oats, 
uze, ¢ 


Rice, Ke 





husked, ground, describing their « position, nutritive a 
} value, and geographical distribution, with teachers’ ‘ ¥ 
} notes 2s 6a | 

NATURAL PRODUCTS, | HMO substances 
in everyday use, with bref not mu their urces, pro ya 
perties, an! uses; these compri diat vhiule ’ . 
bone, slate, bone, horn, cork, | r » gutta t 
percha, bark, etc. The t, 2s. 6d ert 

| MANUFACTURED SUBSTANCES in daily } 
use, with brief notes on their preparation, composition, 1'f 
and uses; this set of objects embraces felt, vulcanite J 
glue, telegraph wire, parchment, linoleum, xylonite, ' 
silvered glass, catgut, Ac Lhe set, 2s. 6d. 

| THE CURRENT COINS of the Reali, with a 
bref account of the origin of money, the in clon ; q 
manufacture, valuc, and uses of metal coin ge hud “ 
box of cardboard coin models ls. 6a ' 

THE CLOCK, ‘and how to tell the time of day,’ a iv: 
to in. clock face with bold figures and movable hand re 
showing the hour ud minutes, including card of a 
teachers notes for infant classes . 8 

METALS, ‘their sources and uses.’ This is a series ' 
of twelve 2-in. specimens of iron, steel, tin, lead, zinc, 
copper, bronze, brass, pewter, nickel, German «ilver, and a , 
aluminium, with notes giving the sources and uses of ; . 

} erch metal, also information on the richer and rarer 
metals of gold, silver, platinum, & Qs. 6 


Jeachers’ Explanatory Class Notes, B&@ &s. Carriage Paid. 
SUGAR, SPICES, FUR and FEATHERS, THE MAGNET BUILDING STONES, Now Ready ee 


MINERALS.—A Set of 100 named and located specimens of Rocks, Ores, Fossils, &c., 12s. 6d. post free. 


= NATIONAL SOCIETY, Westminster; Messrs. PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, Liver ool; JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester; ’ 
nae BROWN & SON, Limited, a 

ROLD & SONS, Norwich; McDOGGALL & Co., Limited, Edinburgh; W. & R. HOLMES, Glasgow; P. DAVIS & SON, “fl ee 
‘itzburg and Durban, 8. Africa; MELVILLE, MULLENS, & SLADE, Melbourne, Australia; or of the Publishers, hee, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, 


SCHOLASTIC TRADING 


LONDON. 


m the car 


grain, 


d. MH 


Co., Bristol; 
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AYRES’ 


TRAINING & CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 


CERTIFICATE AND SCHOLARSHIP, 1897. 


LONDON STUDENTS 


181, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C., AND 16, BRIDGWATER SQUARE, BARBICAN, E.C. 



















CERTIFICATE CLASSES resume January oth, trth, and ‘ath, 
NEW SCHOLARSHIP CLASSES commence January gth and rat 


BEST OBTAINABLE PREPARATION GUARANTEED. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


CERTIFICATE CLASSES tesume January 8th. New Classes were for 


in November. 


NEW SCHOLARSHIP CLASS commences January 8th. 





SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLASS. 


1.—Work is regularly sent and promptly returned 





2._-Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Aleebra, Parsing, and Analysis, with full Explanatory Notes. 4s 
3---Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, Essays, &c. g 
4.— Special Courses of Papers in English, School Management, History, Arithmetic, and Algebra are gives 4 


5. he Course of Papers includes all the most recent questions. 
6.—The Fee is strictly inclusive. 
7.-—Any Candidate may test the work for One Month before joining. 


LATEST CERTIFICATE RESULTS. | 


Students Students, 
Second Year, Men ; } ; he 136 om °o 
First - , : ‘a m ne 104 - 17 
Second Wann, Wromen vin aa 392 eee 19 
First - nt ” - sia = 345 ~ 


VARA ARAL vee 


NEW CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES for ‘Drawing and Kindergarten 
COMMENCE JANUARY 8th. 


= eee eee = = ‘ - - = ee — 





For Prospectus, References, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 


4, ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNS BURY, LONDON, N. 





COUPON PRINTED BY Eyre & Sporriswoopk, //er A/ajyesty’s Printers, Downs ParRK RoaD, El 
PRACTICAL TEACHER PUBLISHED BY THE "PRO )PRIETORS AT THE OFFICE OF ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 33, PATSE 
JANUARY 1897 Row, Lonpon, E.C. 








